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NEVER A SANGERFEST 
LIKE PHILADELPHIA'S 


German Singers Surpass Them- 
selves in Week of Thrilling Con- 
certs—Junger Mannerchor 
Captures Kaiser Prize for Third 
Time—An Inspiring Program by 
6,000 School Children— Mmes. 
Rappold and Homer, Henri 
Scott and Other Soloists Win 
Splendid Tributes from Huge 
Audiences 


HILADELPHIA, July 9.—The great 
twenty-third Sangerfest of the North- 
eastern Sangerbund is at a close—and 
“great” is the word that may appropriately 
be applied to it, from start to finish. Phila- 
delphia, it is conceded, “did itself proud” in 
the entertainment of the hosts of members 
1f German singing societies and visitors 
from many parts of the country, the mam- 
moth and handsome new Convention Hall, 
hurried to completion in less than three 
ionths and half for the accommodation of 
the Sangerfest, having excited wonder and 
dmiration, while the many special features 
{ the work were carried out in a manner 
that left cause for nothing but congratula- 
tion. Following the reception concert of 
Saturday evening, June 29, of which an ac- 
ount was given in these columns last 
veek, Mond&ty aiternoon brought two 
events, in the prize singing contest held in 
the Metropolitan Opera House and the 
voor children’s concert in Convention 
Hall. 
This concert by 6,000 children of the 
public schools of Philadelphia, under the 
lirection of Prof. Enoch W. Pearson, who 
has had charge of the music in the Phila- 
elphia schools for fifteen years, was on: 
f the most thrilling events of the Sanger- 
test. Wonderful indeed was the sight of 
he 6,000 boys and girls, about evenly 
livided, with the girls all in white, as they 
irched in and completely filled the rows 
pon rows of seats surrounding the stage 
three sides. Later, when Rudolph 
blankenburg, Mayor of Philadelphia, was 
troduced to them, the children arose en 
isse, their voices ringing shrilly with 
cheer after cheer as each boy and girl 
ved aloft an emblematic banner. When 
tiet had been restored the Mayor ad- 
ssed the children, praising their hearty 
ute of song. 
(he program given by the youthful sing- 
; was long and elaborate, and in addition 
audience enjoyed several solos by Marie 
ppold and selections by the orchestra. 
sides the songs in which the six thou- 
d children sang together, showing the 
ly remarkable results of Professor Pear- 
s training, the precision and unity of 
e being especially notable, there were 
ibers by a selected chorus from dif- 
ent schools, the individual choruses 
ging from 200 to 5,500 voices. One of 
e€ which won special applause was the 
‘ing of the “Inflammatus” from Ros- 
“Stabat Mater,” by the Girls’ High 
ol Glee Club of 100 voices, with Kath- 
ie School conducting and Adelina Patti 
ir, soprano, as soloist. Miss Noar, a 
dark-haired young woman of attractive 
sonality, stood on the small raised plat- 
m in the center of the stage and lifted 
her high, clear, sweet voice in a manner 
charmed her hearers. She sang the 
cult music with ease. 
me. Rappold, whose singing has been 
of the most notable features of the 
igerfest, again charmed, as she had 
at her first appearance on Saturday 
ning, giving a brilliantly artistic render- 
t the “Prayer” from Weber’s “Der 
ischiitz.”. As an encore she sang with 
ressive sweetness and reverence the 
itiful “Ave Maria”: of Gounod, the violin 
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obbligato being played by John K. Witze- 
mann and the incidental harp music by 
Dorothy Johnstone-Baseler. A touch of 
picturesque color was given to the vast 
concourse on the stage by a contingent of 
girls dressed in the costumes of all nations. 
One of the pleasing events of the afternoon 
was the presentation to Professor Pear- 
son, by Mayor Blankenburg, of a hand- 
some gold watch and chain, a token of es- 
teem and admiration from the United Sing- 
ers of Philadelphia. 


First of the Contests 


While the children were singing in Con- 
vention Hall, the Opera House, at Broad 
and Popular streets, also contained a large 
audience, assembled to listen to the first 
contest by members of various German 
singing societies. This contest was for in- 
dividual societies of the second, third and 
fourth classes and by three city federations 
of the third class. “Steh Still Im Wald 
und Lausche,” by Paul Glaser, was the se- 
lection sung by each of the eight societies 
in the second class, as follows: Yorkville 
Mannerchor, New York; Reading Lieder- 
kranz, Reading, Pa.; Schwabischer Sanger- 
bund, Brooklyn; Syracuse Liederkranz, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Gesang-Verein, Phcenix, 
Newark, N. J.; Lehigh Sangerbund, Allen- 
town, Pa.; the Frohsinn, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Rheinpfalzer Mannerchor, New York 
City. 


In the third class the song was “Wieder- 
kehr,” by M. Neumann, the contesting so- 
cieties being the Badische Liedertafel, 
Newark, N. J.; Gambrinus Mannerchor, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Germania Mannerchor, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Schwabischer Man- 
nerchor, Bridgeport, N. Y.; Harmonie 
Mannerchor, Reading, Pa.; Gesang-Verein 
Frohsinn, Baltimore, Md.; Mozart Man- 
nerchor, Baltimore, Md.; Grecnville Lieder- 
kranz, Jersey City, N. J.; Riverside Man- 
nerchor, Riverside, N. J.; Liberty Gesang- 
Verein, Camden, N. J. 

The societies of the fourth class, which 
sang “Maiennacht,” by J. B. Zerlett, were 
the Ridgewood Heights Mannerchor, 
3rooklyn, N. Y.; Turner Mannerchor, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Norristown Manner- 
chor, Norristown, Pa.; Eichenkranz, High- 
landstown, Jaltimore, Md.; Germania 
Mannerchor, Lancaster, Pa.; Liederkranz, 
Lancaster: Metzger Gesang-Verein, Bal- 
timore; Tamaqua Mannerchor, Tamaqua, 
Pa.: Bayonne MAannerchor, Bayonne, N. J. 

The contest closed with the singing of 
the three city federation societies of the 
third class. in which the United Singers of 
Atlantic City, under the direction of Max 
Ost, sang the prize song, “Waldandacht,” 
by W. Kohler: the United Singers of Cam- 
den, N. J., directed by Otto Wenze!, sang 
“7wei Traume,” by Wengart, and the 
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HAMMERSTRIN OPERA 
IN NEW YORK IN 4913 


A New Theater to Be Constructed 
in Vicinity of Forty-Second 
Street and Fifth Avenue 


HEN Oscar Hammerstein returns to 

New York this Summer he will devote 
himself immediately to the construction of a 
new grand opera house to be located in the 
vicinity of Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Although a number of rumors to 
this effect have been cabled from London 
during the past few months, Musica. 
AMERICA is in a position this week to make 
a definite announcement. 


One of the obstacles in Mr. Hammer 
stein’s path has been his contract with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, made in 
April, 1910, which restricted him from 
giving grand opera in New York City for 
a period of ten years. The contract, it 
appears, placed a penalty of $200,000 upon 
him should he at any time before April, 
1920, break this provision 

It is understood that Mr. Hammerstein 
has a very substantial backing for his new 
enterprise and that the $200,000 fine will be 
paid cheerfully. There is a_ possibility, 
however, that the rival operatic forces will 
agree on a compromise, as it is Mr. Ham 
merstein’s intention to confine himself 
almost exclusively to the French operas. 
The Metropolitan has done very little in 
this particular field despite many demands 
on the part of the press and the opera-going 
public that a larger representation of the 
modern French operas be included in the 
répertoire, and Mr. Hammerstein’s project, 
under favorable arrangements, will make 
it possible so to divide the répertoire be- 
tween the two houses that there will be lit 
tle conflict in patronage. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s company will include 
Felice Lyne, the American colorature so- 
prano who made so favorable an tmpres 
sion at his London Opera House; Orville 
Harrold, the American tenor who was 
graduated from vaudeville into grand 
opera through the Hammerstein school: 
Henri Weldon, an American basso, whose 
home is in Washington, D. C., and Arthur 
Philips, the American baritone, all of 
whom appeared during Hammerstein’s re- 
cent London opera season. 

The new opera house will be ready in 
time for the Fall of 1913. 





“Madame Sans Géne” to Be Sung at 
Metropolitan 


Paris, July 6.—It is reported here that 
Sardou’s “Madame Sans Géne,” as a comic 
opera, with music by Umberto Giordano, 
composer of “Andrea Chenier” and “Sibe- 
ria,” will be one of the novelties of 1913-14 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. under the directorship of Toscanini. 
It will be produced with Geraldine Farrar 
in the title part, Caruso as Lefevre and 
Amato as Napoleon. 


Maurice Renaud to Retire 
Paris, June 22.—The /ntransigeant prints 
to-day the announcement of the retirement 
of Maurice Renaud from the stage. Ac- 
cording to this statement he will retire 
absolutely and sing no more in_ public, 
either in France or America. D. L. B 


Pierné Cancels American Tour 
(By Cablegram to Musicat AMERICA.) 
Paris, July 8—Gabriel Pierné, the com 
poser and conductor, has cancelled his pro- 
jected American tour for next season. The 
management of the Colonne Orchestra, of 
which he is conductor, refuses to consent 
to his departure. DD. lk. & 





New Basso for Metropolitan 
JERLIN, July 6.—Willy Buers, who suc- 
ceeded Walter Soomer as leading bass 
baritone of the Leipsic Opera, has accepted 
an engagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for next Winter. 
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WHEN MUSIC EXPRESSES PATRIOTISM 





Standard 





New York City’s Attempt to Convert a Noisy Fourth of July 
Celebration Into a Significant and Dignified Observance 
Crowned with Success—This Year’s Celebration Set New 











USIC certainly had its day in New York 
as never before when the metropolis 
celebrated its third “Safe and Sane Fourth 


of July.” It would require a professional 
statistician to figure up all of the various 
concerts and celebrations involving music 
which were given in Greater New York 
during the course of the day. 

If anything is more surprising than the 
rapidity with which noise has disappeared 
from the Fourth in New York in the last 
few years it is the rapidity with which mu- 
sic has come to the front to take its place. 
On the present Fourth there was scarcely 
a firecracker to be heard throughout the 
day, but so numerous were the various 
events of the celebration, musical and other- 
wise, that the city’s young people did not 
seem to be having a particularly miserable 
time. 

While it is to save the lives of these 
young people and the nerves of their elders 
that the “Safe and Sane Fourth” was inau- 
gurated, this is, after all, only of negative 
value so far as the actual celebration of 
American independence is concerned. The 
value of the idea, after generations of talk 
about it, has at last gripped the country so 


strongly that there can be no doubt that 
it has come to stay. Neither can there be 
any doubt that something positive must be 
offered by way of celebration to take the 
place of celebration by noise. That music, 
above all else, is that thing, is a cause that 
scarcely needs urging or argument, for it 
is practically without a rival for this honor. 
New York City, without having found any 
necessity of emphasizing its advocacy of a 
musical Fourth, has, in the natural order 
of things, inclined so strongly in that di- 
rection that its action this year must give 
it a position in the forefront of the move- 
ment to that end. 

The Fourth of July committee of a great 
city is composed of extremely busy men. 
They know that something must be pro- 
vided for the people, and that it must be 
of a striking nature. They have no time 
to consider the ideal possibilities involved 
or the most artistic way of doing things. 
They must obtain immediate and practical 
results, and if music is to be had the one 
apparent thing to do is to call in every 
musical organization within range to con- 
tribute to the program. Thus, at the pres- 
ent time, it is tendency particularly which 
manifests itself, whue design has as yet re- 
ceived little consideration. If the present 
results are, in a way, musically chaotic 





quickly has the musical idea taken root in 
such a program that it at present well-nigh 
outshadows everything else. 

The general Fourth of July ‘celebration 
in the City of New York is in charge of 
the Mayor’s Committee as follows: Her- 
man Ridder, president; Dr. Edward Haga- 
man Hall, vice-president; Isaac N. Selig- 
man, treasurer; William A. Johnston, sec- 
retary. The chief special celebration is 
that given at City Hall, and this is in 
charge, as for some time in the past, of 
Dr. George F. Kunz, who has given much 
thought and effort to the accomplishment 
of excellent and progressive results. 

As was done last year, two large grand 
stands, one on the City Hall steps, were 
erected facing each other. The Mayor and 
his official family occupied a position at the 
front of one of these stands, where he 
could review the parade which passed be- 
tween them. The Mayor himself headed 
this parade, leaving it and taking his place 
on the grand stand as soon as the head of 
the procession arrived from old _ historic 
Fraunce’s Tavern, where it started. The 
official program of the morning’s ceremony 
was as follows: 

EXERCISES AT CITY HALL, 10 A. M. 
BAND CONCERT BY FRANK STRETZ’S 
MILITARY BAND. 

ARRANGED BY HENRY T. FLECK, 
Professor of Music, New York Normal 
College. 

Herbert, ‘American  Fantasie;’’ Dalbey, 
‘The Blue and Gray;’’ Meacham, ‘American 
Patrol;” Lampe, Selection of Southern 
Plantation Songs; Verdi, Grand Procession 
from ‘“Aida;’ Puccini, Grand Fantasia, “La 
Bohéme;’”? MacDowell, (a) ‘Toa Water Lily,” 
Nevin, (b) “Narcissus” from “Water 
Scenes;” Schubert, Military March; Saint- 
Saéns, Cantabile, ““My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice;’”” Saxaphone Solo (Mr. Stretz). 

REVIEW OF THE PARADE BY THE 

AYOR. 


Choral Music Arranged by Arthur Farwell. 

Song, “Hail Gentle Peace,” by Young Peo- 
ple’s League for International Federation. 

Invocation by Bishop Suffragan Charles S. 
Burch, D. D. 

Opening of the exercises by Mayor W. J. 
—. 

ong by De Witt Clinton High School 
pupils. 

Address by President George McAneny. 

Music by Frank Stretz’s Military Band. 

Song by Hawaiian Singers. 

Reading of Declaration by Col. William D. 
H. Washington. 

Song, “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” «by 
Harry Barnhart. 

Oration by Jacob A. Cantor, first President 
of Manhattan Borough. 

Songs, “America,” “Hear Us Svea,” by 
Swedish singers, Prof. Arvid Akerland, con- 
ductor. 

Address by Controller William A. Prender- 
gast. 

Music by Frank Stretz’s Military Band. 


The band concert occupied the time up 
to the arrival of the Mayor. The first sec- 


tions of the parade consisted of patriotic 
societies and various floats and devices rep- 


































































Hawaiians Singing and Playing Their Native Songs in New York’s Fourth of July 
Parade 


larly pleasing sight as they marched, sing- 
ing the appealing strains of their native 
songs. The Young People’s League for In- 
ternational Federation, bringing up the 
rear, paused to sing, under the composer’s 
direction, Laura Sedgwick Collins’s grace- 
ful song, “Hail Gentle Peace,” which thus 
constituted the first number of the second 
part of the program As soon as the pro- 
cession was ended the police lines were 
withdrawn and the crowds from all parts 
of City Hall Park packed themselves in 
until the space between the grand stands 
and, in fact, all avilable space as far as the 
eye could see, was the proverbial sea of 
faces. 

The singing of the high school pupils 
was prefaced by a bugle call from a herald 
in Colonial costume, with a long trumpet, 
from which depended the Colonial flag. 
The use of the herald for the different 
events, at the points at which they were to 
take place, was a new feature this year 





Chorus of New York School Chiidren Singing Under the Direction of Dr. Frank Rix in Front of the City Hall on July 4 


they represent at least a bringing together 
of musical elements of every description 
which, as time goes on, can undoubtedly be 
employed with higher efficiency in a more 
carefuly wrought plan. 


How the ‘‘Musical Fourth’ Idea Took Root 


Curiously enough the present Fourth of 
July has grown out of an attempt made 
by the Mayor three years ago to have an 
“old-fashioned” Fourth of July; that is, 
one in which mere reckless noise was to be 
the lesser feature and in which the spirit 
and idea of patriotism and freedom should 
be brought strongly to the front. So 


resenting the city’s departments. The last 
part, which formed and fell in line at City 
Hall Park, was the parade of nations, so 
successfully inaugurated last year, the most 
picturesque features of which on this oc- 
casion were the Indians, the Chinese bear- 
ing for the first time in New York the 
flag of the republic of China, the Scotch 
bagpipers and dancers and the Hawaiian 
singers. A young Scotchman and two 
small lassies in kilts stopped before the 
reviewing stand and, to the music of bag- 
pipes, gave the highland fling and sword 
dance. The five Hawaiians, dressed in 
white, with colored sashes, made a particu- 


and proved very effective in centering the 
attention of a not too quiet crowd, which 
otherwise would, in many instances, not 
have known that the new event was taking 
place. 
A New National Song 

High school pupils sang the new national 
song “For Thee, America,’ by Alexander 
Maloof, a song having distinct merit and 
considerable effectiveness, although its close 
is rather more harmonically than melod- 
ically effective. The five Hawaiian singers 


were the same who made their first ap- 
pearance in New York in the “Bird of 
They accompanied themselves 


Paradise.” 





on their native instruments and proved 
vastly popular with the crowd. They hav 
voices of great natural beauty and thei: 
songs carried easily over the great as 
semblage from their position on the press 
tables, the only position they could tak: 
where they would not be lost in the crowd 

Of most particular impressiveness was 
Harry Barnhart’s solo singing from th 
same point of vantage, accompanied by th: 
band some fifty feet away. Mr. Barnhart’s 
striking personality and easy democratic 
carriage attracted every eye, and the tones 
of his tremendous voice rolled out over th: 
crowd without effort, every syliable of th« 
words having its full value and not a sy! 
lable being missed. He invited the crowd 
to join in the chorus, which they did lustil; 
and sang as precisely under the indications 
of the singer as if they had been rehearsed 
He followed the noble “Battle Hymn” wit! 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” which fired th: 
enthusiasm of the crowd at once. Mi 
Barnhart evoked a spirit of almost relig 
ious fervor by the peculiar spell which | 
exercised over the people. 

The last choral feature on the progra 
was the virile and potent music of t! 
Swedish singers, ably conducted by Pi 
fessor Akerland. The program, althou; 
beginning late, was carried through with 
snap and from first to last held the cl 
attention of the people. 

In the evening the sar.e spot was tra! 
formed into a fairyland by thousands 
lights festooned in the trees of City Ha 
Park and outlining the form of City H 
itself. Here was inaugurated a new fe 
ture of New York’s celebration and 
of the most tremendous musical possihi! 
ties. This was a “Patriotic Song Rall 
A program was prepared, containing | 
sides band numbers, the songs “Ameri 
“Tenting To-night,” “Columbia the 
of the Ocean,” “Suanee River,” “Dix: 
Land,” “Old Kentucky Home,” “Yan! 
Doodle” and “The Star Spangled Bann: 
Large programs were printed containing 
words of all the songs. 

A Remarkable Sight 


Henry T. Fleck, vice-chairman of 
music committee, was in charge of thef{ 
gram, and the choruses of the songs 
which the people were invited to join w 
conducted by Dr. Frank Rix with an el: 
tric baton. A great chorus of high sch 
boys and girls was present, under Dr. Ri 
direction, and a quartet consisting of Ma 
Stoddart, soprano; Mary Jordan, contral 
John Young, tenor, and Grant Odell b: 
The sight in itself was a remarkable « 
The thousands of electric lights, each 
cased in a Japanese lantern globe, shed 
unusual light over all, revealing an 
mense crowd which packed every cre’ 
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United Singers of Lancaster, Pa., under 
Ernst Jehever, Silcher’s “Der Soldat.” 


The Judges 


The judges of the contest, who listened 
invisibly to the singing and made notes 
without knowing which society was sing- 
ng, the separated organizations being des- 
gnated only by number, were Prof. Cor- 
ielius Rubner, who holds the chair of 
nusic at Columbia University; Julius 
Lange, conductor of the Buffalo Orpheus; 
. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa.; John 
Lund, of New York, and Louis Ehrgott, 
lirector of the United Singers of Cincin- 
nati. They were the judges at all of the 
Sangerfest contests. 

One of the greatest events of the Sanger- 
fest was the first festival concert on Mon- 
lay evening, when President Taft honored 
he occasion with his presence, accompanied 
y Mrs. Taft. As the President entered 
he hall there was a cheer of greeting, a 
fanfare from the orchestra and then a great 
burst of patriotism as the chorus of 6,090 
and the audience of nearly 20,000 sang 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” President 
laft’s speech of greeting was contained in 
\fustcAL AMERICA last week. 

The program for this concert was opened 
with a fine rendering of the “Tannhauser” 
Overture of Wagner by the excellent or- 
hestra of one hundred, including many of 
the members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and some of Philadelphia’s most noted so- 
loists. The orchestra, in fact, was an ar- 
tistic and highly commendable feature of 
all the concerts. Following the overture the 
massed chorus of 6,000 men was heard for 
the first time, singing “The Hermit’s Song 
to Night,” by Fr. Aug. Kern. The effect 
ipon the vast audience cannot be de- 
scribed; it is safe to say that every person 
within the auditorium was thrilled. While 
the volume of tone from the many throats 
was great it was so well combined, so skill- 
fully modulated, that the number of singers 
ould scarcely be realized. The massive 
horus of tenors and basses seemed to be 
singing as one voice, with wonderful pre- 
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Chorus at Children’s Concert in the Philadelphia Sangerfest—The Picture Shows Only About One-Third of the Chorus of Six 
Thousand Public School Children That Took Part in the Concert on Monday Afternoon 


the President and Mrs. Taft, remaining sit- 
ting between the two until nearly time for 
her next number. This was “Ministri di 
Baal,” from “Le Prophéte,” Meyerbeer, 
and as a second encore selection the con- 
tralto sang with touching simplicity and 
sweetness the Southern ditty, “Old Black 
Joe,” which is said to be Mr. Taft’s fa- 





scene After Mme. Rappold Had Sung in the City Hall Plaza. She Is Receiving Con- 


ratulations from Prominent City Officials. 


Next to Her Is M. H. Hanson, 


Her Manager 


beautiful quality of tone and ex- 
iveness, and there was a tremendous 
irst of applause when the number was 
leted. It had to be repeated, as a 

oft course The audience was al 
wild in its efforts adequately to ex- 
its admiration. 


Contributions of the Soloists 


/pearine next, Mme. Homer, looking 
ly beautiful, was welcomed with the 
isiasm that betokened what a favorite 
s, and she fairly excelled herself in the 
nincent rendering which she gave of 
ila “Righteous God,” from Wagner’s 
nzi.” Tumultuously recalled, she sang 
dramatic feeling and exquisite beauty 
tone the ever-popular “My Heart at 
Sweet Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’s 
son et Dalila.” As she left the plat- 
after this number Mme. Homer was 
ted by being invited to the Presidential 
where, amid the cheers of the audi- 
she was received with cordiality by 


vorite song. This caused the enthusiasm 
to swell even higher. 

The remainder of the program included 
the playing of “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” 
trom “Die Gotterdammerung,” by the or 
chestra, the singing of a group of thre« 
songs by the massed chorus—again in a 
manner that evoked great applause—a solo 
by Henri Scott, the basso, of the Philadel 
phia-Chicago Opera Company, and as a 
finale John R. Lund’s spirited and inspiring 
“March to Battle,” by the chorus, with or 
chestra, and Mrae. Homer and Mr. Scott 
as soloists. Mr. Scott’s solo number was 
Wotan’s Farewell, from “Die Walkiire,” in 
which he proved anew his splendid ability 
as a Wagnerian singer. He sang with rich, 
resonant tone, fine command and authority 
and in such excellent German that he was 
showered with compliments from the native 
Germans upon his pronunciation. As an 
encore Mr. Scott delighted the audience 
with the “Toreador Song,” from “Car- 
men,” after which he also was escorted to 


the Presidential box and complimented 
upon his success. A feature of the pro- 
gram that also deserved special mention 
was the singing of Herman Mohr’s beauti- 
ful hymn, “Exulting Arises Creation,” by 
the Junger Mannerchosr of Philadelphia. 
The conductor of this concert was Eugene 
Klee, of Philadelphia, a man of fine pres- 
ence and comprehensive, authoritative 
leadership. 
Chorus at Its Best 

The Tuesday evening concert, with the 
same soloists, given before another audi- 
ence numbering not far from 20,000 per- 
sons, was opened with the ‘Festival 
March,” by Hugo Kahn, the other orches- 
tral number being Brahms’s ‘Academic 
Festival Overture.” Mme. Homer and Mr. 
Scott were again cordially received, the 
former singing “QO don fatale,” from Ver- 
dis “Don Carlos.” Schubert’s “Omni- 
potence,” and, with the massed chorus, the 
solo part in “The Minstrel’s Prayer,” by 
Karl Zuschneid, while Mr. Scott’s principal 
number was an aria from Weber’s “Eury 
anthe.” Mr. Scott was again heard in the 
concluding number, Rohrbeck’s “German 
Battle Song.” with the full chorus and or 
chestra, which was inspiringly rendered 
It was “the night” of the. chorus, however, 
the great concourse of singers charming the 
audience with its singing of “As It Was 
at Home,” by Wohlgemuth; “Farewell,” 


by Kirchl, and, especially, “The Rhenish 
Huntsman,” arranged by A. von Othe 
graven. This+sprightly, dainty little hunt 
ing song was given with so much spirit, 
charm and alluring sweetness and lightness 


of tone by the more than five thousand men 
that the audience fairly “went into ecsta 
sies” and would not give up applauding 
until it had been twice repeated. Herman 
G. Kvumme conducted with notable skill and 
efficiency. 

As a feature extraneous to the regular 
proceedings of the Singerfest hundreds of 
persons who were not able to attend any 
of the concerts in Convention Hall enjoyed 
an open-air concert on City Hall plaza 
Wednesday afternoon, when Mme. Rap 
pold appeared as soloist and a chorus com 
posed of about two hundred Sangertest 
singers gave two Selections 

Preceding this event Mayor Blankenburg 
was serenaded in his office in City Hall by 
the Arion Society of Brooklyn, 150 men 
singing their tribute to the man who has 
heen admired and revered and decidedly 
one of the most active and earnest workers 
not only in the preparations for the festival 
hut who also has been a conspicuous figure 
at most of the important occasions of the 
work. In welcoming the singers and thank- 
ine them for their visit, Mr. Blankenbdurg 
said: 

“German song will do more toward less- 
ening the trouble and making the heart 
stronger than anything I know of. I have 
heen proud of your visit to Philadelphia, 
almost as proud as I was when the honor 
was given to me of being the chief mag- 
istrate of this most American of American 
cities. My intentions do honor to the Ger- 


man race and the German name. Perhaps 
one of the greatest nations in the perfection 
of municipal government is Germany. We 
can learn a great deal about public affairs 
from the Germans, and I have applied 
many German principles in my work.” 
Another Triumph for Mme. Rappold 


The Arion Society’s numbers, under the 
ledership of Arthur Claassen, were “Schae- 
fer’s Sonntagslied,” by Kreutzer; “Mag- 
dalen,” Claassen; “Wie’s Daheim War,” 
Wohlgemuth, and “Der Jaeger aus Kurp- 
falz,” arranged by Othegraven. There 
were also piano solos by Charles Spross, 
winner of the second prize at the Kaiser 
Prize Contest. Outside, on the plaza, an 
audience of several thousand people, many 
of whom had been waiting for hours, was 
in eager expectancy of the musical treat in 
store for them. The stand and chairs used 
for the concerts of the Philadelphia Band 
were utilized, so that a large portion of 
the audience was seated, while hundreds 


























Adelina Patti Noar, Soloist Children’s 
Concert, and Elsie Butz, Accompanist 


were standing. The singers overflowed the 
stage and were assembled about it,, and 
they were given an enthusiastic reception, 
while another ovation awaited Mme. Rap- 
pold, for whom the Sangerfest has been a 
succession of triumphs. Standing on a 
small platform in front of the bandstand, 
the soprano, seeming inspired by her vast 
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audience and full of the festive spirit of 
the occasion, demonstrated as perhaps never 
before the power and brilliance of her 
voice. She sang first the “Ave Maria” of 
Gounod, following this with De la Croix’s 
“La Provengale.” 

The formal ‘part of the Sangerfest came 
to a close Wednesday evening when an au- 
dience almost as large as those which had 
attended the two big festival concerts as- 
sembled at Convention Hall for one of the 
most interesting of all the happenings of 
the week—the contest for the Kaiser Prize, 

















Henri Scott, the American Basso, and 
His Son at the Philadelphia Sanger- 
fest 


twice won by the Philadelphia Junger Man- 
nerchor. This club, the only Philadelphia 
organization competing, had as rivals the 
Arion Society, of Brooklyn; the Williams- 
burger Sangerbund, Brooklyn, and the 
Kreutzer Quartet Club, of New York. The 
judges were secreted in their little “coops” 
not far from the stage, down in front, but 
there were hundreds of volunteer judges 
and critics visible in all parts of the hall, 
applauding the different clubs as they ap- 
peared and as they left the platform. 


Brooklyn Next Place of Convention 


At a business meeting held Wednesday 
morning Brooklyn was selected as the place 
for the holding of the next Sangerfest 
three years hence. Previous to the meeting 
there was much talk of Atlantic City, and 
there was evident a desire that the seashore 
resort be named. Owing to the fact, how- 
ever, that the New Jerseyites were not able 
to promise the essential $20,000 guarantee, 
Brooklyn was selected by acclamation. The 
feature of the business meeting was a big 
ovation given Major Carl Lentz, the very 
popular and efficient president of the North- 
eastern Sangerbund. Wednesday afternoon 
was devoted mostly to sightseeing and in- 
dividual “good times,” as a sort of relaxa- 
tion before the excitement of the Kaiser 
Prize Contest scheduled for that evening. 

Then, when the last great event at Con- 
vention Hall was over, the “Glerious 
Fourth” was given up to further jollifica- 
tion, first coming the grand _ spectacular 
parade in the middle of the day, which was 
composed of six divisions, with Louis 
Schmidt as chief marshal. The procession 
was a spectacular exhibition of pageantry, 
being headed by a platoon of mounted po- 
lice and a sextet of gorgeously appareled 
trumpeters sounding their fanfares. Sev- 
eral picturesque floats added to the beauty 
of the scene, and there were hearty cheers 
all along the line of march. 


Junger Mannerchor Again Victorious 


The great event of the day, of course, 
and one for which everybody was on the 
tiptoe of expectancy, was the announce- 
ment of the winners of the Kaiser Prize. 
This happened in the evening, and there 
was a great outburst of applause when the 
decision was heard to be again in favor of 
the Philadelphia Junger Mannerchor, which 
is thus permitted to retain the valued token 
—the beautiful statue of the Minnesinger 
donated by Emperor William—for all time, 
it being decreed that the prize should be- 
long permanently to any club winning it 
three times in succession. There was, of 
course, hilarious rejoicing on the part of 
the Philadelphia singers and their friends 
when the announcement was made, and the 
spirit of congratulation was heartily. en- 
tered into by the defeated contestants and 
the visitors from other cities. No feeling 
of jealousy or complaint seems rid to mar 
the pleasure which these happy, fair-minded 
and generous-natured Germans take in 
their cherished Sangerfest. 

In addition to capturing the Kaiser Prize 
the Junger Mannerchor also received the 


Vilma Parlaghi portrait of the Emperor. 
The portrait will be contested for again at 
Brooklyn in 1915. The judges gave the 
Mannerchor 117 points, while the Arion 
Society of Brooklyn were announced as a 
close second with 114 points, being awarded 
as a consolation prize a Wissner. grand 
piano, donated by Otto Wissner. The two 
other clubs in the contest, the Kreutzer 
Quartet Club of New York and the Wil- 
liamsburger Sangerbund of Brooklyn, stood 
in the order named. After the announce- 
nent of the decision Eugene Klee, director 
of the Junger Mannerchor, and one of the 
festival conductors of the Sangerfest, said 
that he was “the happiest man in Philadel- 


phia.” . 
List of Winners 


The complete list of winners in the va- 
rious contests of the Sangerfest was an- 
nounced as follows: 


KAISER PRIZE—Won’ by Junger Manner- 
chor, with 117 points out of a possible 120. 

Second—Arion, of Brooklyn, with 114 points. 
Trophy, a grand concert piano. 

CITY FEDERATIONS—Won by the Hudson 
County, N. J., singers, with a complete score 
of 60 points; second, United Singers of New 
York, with 59 points; the United Singers of 
Brooklyn also scored 59 ints 

INDIVIDUAL SOCIETIES ~— First Class— 
Concordia, of Newark, N. J., and Junger Manner- 
chor, of Scranton, tied for first place with 57 
points. + 

The following four societies tied for second 
place with 56 points: Jersey City Liederkranz, 
Harmonie, of Baltimore; Schwabischer Sanger- 
bund, of ‘Newark, and Germania M. C., of Balti- 
more. 

Second Class—Won by Rheinpfalzer Manner- 
chor, of New York; second, Schwabischer Sin- 
gerbund, of Brooklyn, 

Third Class—Won by Gesang-Verein Frohsinn, 
of Baltimore; second, Liberty Gesang-Verein, of 
Camden. 

Fourth Class—Won by Ridgewood Heights 
Verein, of Brooklyn; second, Bayonne Manner- 
chor, of Bayonne, 

For winning the Federation prize the Hudson 
County, N. J., singers received a bust of Robert 
Schumann, the composer, presented by the Ger- 
man singers of Philadelphia. The successful in- 
dividual societies received busts and wreaths. 


Messages to the Kaiser 


When all the formal events of the Sang- 
erfest were over the following cablegram 
was sent to Emperor William: 


“To His Majesty, the German Emperer, Berlin: 

“The German-American National Alliance of 
America sends greetings to the German Em- 
peror, and would like to inform him that the 
Twenty-third National Sangerfest of the North- 
eastern Sangerbund of North America was the 
most imposing one ev@r held in the United States, 
and came to a climax on the evening of July 3 
with the contest for His Majesty’s prize of the 
Minnesingers. 

(Signed) “DR. C. J. HEXAMER, 
“President of the German-American Alliance.’ 


A cablegram also was sent to the Em- 
peror Thursday night by the Junger Man- 
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The Prize Cup Given by Stollwerck 
Brothers as a “Wandering Prize” for 
Repeated Competition Among the 
Smaller German Singing Societies 


nerchor, announcing that the Philadelphia 
club had won the Kaiser Prize for the 
third time and that it now is the property 
of the club. The message read: 


“To His Majesty, Wilhelm the Second, Kaiser of 
Germany: 

“The Junger Mannerchor, of Philadelphia, here- 
with announces to your Majesty that we have 
finally won the Kaiser Prize after twelve years’ 
contest. Yours sincerely, 

“HENRY HOFFMAN, 
“President the Philadelphia Junger. Mannerchor.”’ 





Judges of the Singing Contests—From Left to Right: 


Now that the long anticipated great event 
is over and the Sangerfest of 1912 has in- 
disputably proved the largest, finest and 
altogether the best and most successful 
ever held, it is highly gratifying to know 
that only praise and the kindest of words 


are spoken of Philadelphia as the hos: 
The local German societies have been un 
ceasing in their bestowal of hospitality an. 
the entire city has manifested the sam 
spirit of good will. 

ARTHUR L. Tusps 


Louis Ehrgott, John Lund 
J. Fred Wolle, Cornelius Rubner and Julius Lange 











of His Works 


PIANISTIC BACH 


Some False Conceptions Regarding His Music on the Virtuoso’s 
Program—tThe Pedantic vs. the Temperamental Interpretation 


By EARLE LAROSS 








T is generally conceded by piano students 
and even by some concert players that 
Bach’s piano compositions are nothing more 
than matter-of-fact, uninteresting pieces 
which must be studied to gain an adequate 
technic and which.must start a piano- 
recital program. 

It is true that by placing one of this 
master’s Preludes and Fugues at the be 
ginning the recital-giver gets “warmed up,” 
technically, for the Beethoven Sonata which 
usually follows on the hackneyed program. 
But, alas, why have Bach suffer through 


the nervousness of a first number when the 
pianist may “get in trim” by playing a more 
modern piece that will give him his desired 
technical assurance, without sacrificing such 
beauties in Bach’s wonderful polyphonic 
style, which needs the greatest considera- 
tion. 

It is because of the lack of the greatest 
concentration whick these pieces need that 
the audience shows less interest in Bach 
and is rather inclined to treat an interpre- 
tation of his works in the same light as the 
performer who is not prepared to give the 
master just due. Because Bach lived in the 
seventeenth century some students think 
that his music should be played with a 
total lack of feeling (to use a very much 
misused term), and hence we hear a stiff 
metronomic and too precise interpretation. 
No artistic performance is complete with- 
out a certain spontaneous freedom in the 
interpretation of the piece at hand. How, 
then, can Bach, who is considered “A Mas- 
ter of Masters” in every sphere of music, 
receive the proper appreciation when played 
in an academic and pedantic manner? 
We read of his inspiring improvisations 
on his lofty themes, and are not his fugues 
and all his creations to be regarded in the 
same light? Even his Allemandes and 
Courantes, which possess great spontaneity, 
are often repressed by the idea that Bach 
is old-fashioned. 

At a recent recital by Harold Bauer the 
G Minor Suite followed a Mendelssohn 
Prelude and Fugue (second on the pro- 
gram). It was received with great applause 
—not because Mr. Bauer placed it second 
on the program, for I know that he would 
have played it equally as well on any part 
of the program, but because he threw him- 
self into the spirit of Bach’s music and 
really made it sound romantic, in contrast 
to the usual dry and meaningless manner 
in which these compositions are thrust 
upon_the public, as the late-comers are be- 
ing seated. 

Then, again, why is it that Bach is fre- 
quently played by pianists, even to their 
immediate friends in their salon, in an 
uninteresting and cold manner? Simply 
because the pianist has not been taught in 





the very beginning that these inspiring co! 
positions contain more than mere traini 
of finger independence and technical pi 
ficiency. 

Busoni says “Elegant nuances, such as 
sentimental swell of the pedal, a coquettis 
hastening and retarding, excessively liy! 
staccato, an over-flexible legato, over « 
ployment of the pedal and the like 
bad habits whenever they occur; in Ba 
playing they are offensive mistakes.” 

All students can recognize the truths 
this plain statement. While these extrem 
ate never to be employed by players, st 
a “certain elasticity” as to tempo and n 
ance may be judiciously applied to rai 
the standard of excellence in playing th« 
works. 

A complete study of the scales in 
dynamics and tempo gradations must 
undertaken, with special care as to 
softer degrees of power. The quality 
tone which we get from having one reg 


tration on the organ is maintained unt! 


the combination is changed; so on 
piano—an equalization of tone power is « 
manded for those parts which are intend 
to be in the same dynamic. 

When the polyphony demands accentua' 
ing one of the parts, that part should 
given with a uniform tone quality a 
should not be allowed to vanish from sig 
This is the one great advantage a hey t 
piano has over the organ—to render m 
prominent the parts called for; but | 
many students do it with artistic judgme: 
Their intentions are of the best but t! 
continual concentration 1s lacking. 

At the recent Bach Festival at Bet! 
hem, Pa., which I had the privilege 
hearing, a student of the piano could |! 
received a priceless lesson from the ch 
works which were given. As all instrun 
tal music tends to imitate the voice, w 
was the very first means of expres: 
music, so the piano student should try 
imitate the vocalist in all phases. Part 
larly in Bach’s works, the phrasing i: 
naturally written, that is, so vocally 
written, that the student of the piano s| 
think always of them as being sung, « 
hum them to himself, and then the ph 
ing will be decidedly more natural and 
tainly more interesting. 

Let us hope that Bach will be rega! 
not only by the audience but by the 
former as of real musical value, and 
as a technical introduction to any 
number on the program! 


crace DAVIS 


CRACE 
SOPRANO 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
Management: . - - FRED. O. RENA 
25\West 42d Street, New York, N. Y- 
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SINGING BY HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION A FAKE? JUST WATCH THE PROFESSOR! 


A Duly Authenticated Demonstra- 
tion of Dr. Munter’s Power 
Over a Subject Quite Unable to 
Sing Under Her Own Mental 


Guidance 

ON Friday of last week, at the stroke 

of noon, a little cohort of seven or 
ight intellectual-looking persons —betook 
hemselves to the third floor back of the 
uilding which occupies the northwest cor- 
er of Forty-second Street and Sixth Ave- 
tue, where is located the studio of Musi- 

s, AmeERICA’s photographer, Joseph R. 
;annon. The weather was fiendishly hot, 
ind the studio, with its glass roof which 
nvoked upon all that lay beneath it an ar- 
lent caloric benison, was even hotter. But 
‘he seven or eight intellectual-looking per- 
sons accepted the discomfort in due humil- 
ty of spirit, for weightier matters were at 
iand. The object of their visitation was to 
issist at the hypnotizing of Marian Graham 
y Professor Charles Munter. Mr. Gan- 
non had invited them to the séance which 
he had brought about in order to obtain 
shhotographic record of the proceeding. 

All of these seven or eight intellectual- 
ooking persons were already fully ac- 
quainted—by hearsay, at least—with the 
eeneral outlines of the psychic demonstra- 
tion. Some had even seen it before with 
their proper eyes, and would have testified 
so strongly to the legitimacy of the thing 
that it is scarcely likely that the rest would 
have cared openly to profess scepticism. 
One of the former was Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, a singing teacher, who vouched 
most emphatically for Miss Graham’s com- 
plete inability to sing when under her own 
mental guidance. lor the rest, the little 
audience included Ward Stephens, the 
writer and vocal instructor, three members 
of the editorial staff of MusicaL AMERICA, 
a representative of the New York Herald, 
and a lady, in addition to the photographer’s 
assistants. 

The principal actors in the uncanny affair 
arrived by taxicab, and somewhat later than 
the spectators. The latter instinctively 
formed into line when the hypnotic one 
and his subject made their way into the 
studio, and looked awe-inspired and ex- 
pectant. Some gazed into the professor’s 
eyes with a curious look of semi-defiance 
that seemed to express the sentiment “I 
know I’d be too strong-willed to give you 
power over me,” or something to that effect: 
while others looked rather pityingly at the 
young woman in the purple dress, wonder- 


' weird an ordeal could possibly be cheer- 
ul, 


Cheerful 


lor, indeed, Miss Graham seemed about 
the most light-hearted person in the room. 
\bout twenty years of age, she impresses 
ne as agreeable and affable, and quite free 
m perceptible traces of abnormality. 
She was introduced to the seven or eight in- 
ellectual-looking persons, shook their hands 
cnergetically and said she was pleased to 
meet them. She did not always wait to 
‘atch their names correctly, and when she 
s told “Miss Graham, this is Mr. Clark,” 
replied, “How do you do, Mr. Case?” 
| passed on to the next. 
'r. Munter went through the conven- 
tional formalities with a rather more dig- 
ed show of urbanity. In appearance he 
iot at all suggestive of the hypnotist of 
ular conception. His eyes are not wild 
yet gruesomely penetrating; his de- 
nor is not at all distinguished by traits 
monstrous unearthliness. Nothing in 
facial aspect transcends the common- 
e. He is comparatively short of stat- 
and stockily built. He wears some de- 
of his own invention which imparts 
the masculine figure the effect of a 
iight-front” corset. In short, he is the 
person in the world who, on casual ob- 
ance, one would deem endowed with 
ult powers. 
\Iter duly impressing upon the company 
tact that he was a very busy man these 
s, that he had of late been much oc- 
ied in perfecting some new mechanical 
ntion, and that he did not undertake 
se demonstrations of esoteric crafts- 
nship for the sake of cheap advertising, 
took a seat opposite Miss Graham 


About It 


Blas ie 











Marian Graham in the Midst of Her Demonstration of Song by Hypnotic Sugges- 


tion—Left to Right: 


Zilpha Barnes Wood, Singing Teacher; Miss Graham, 


Professor Munter, the Hypnotist, and One of the Witnesses 


at the further corner of the studio and 
close to.a table upon which stood a phono- 
graph. The spectators ranged themselves 
about the room looking as glum as though 
they were about to witness a vivisection or 
an electrocution. The photographer put his 
instrument in readiness. The girl looked 
at the doctor and the doctor looked at the 
girl and the séance was begun. 


Wanted to Laugh 


Miss Graham did not exhibit any un- 
usual symptoms at. once. In_ fact, she 
seemed rather amused by the situation in 
which she found herself, and remarked 
that she felt like laughing. “Go ahead, 
then, and laugh; it will do you good,” said 
the doctor in a paternal tone. But the 
seven or eight intellectual-looking persons 
seemed ill-attuned to mirth and so the 
young woman, finding little sympathy for 
her mirthful proclivities, lapsed into sol- 
emnity after a few lugubrious giggles. 

And again the professor stared at the 
girl and the girl stared at the professor 
without interruption. The expression 
which her face gradually assumed re- 
sembled that of a person supremely bored. 
The only striking thing about the hypno- 
tist was the manner in which he contrived 
to look fixedly at his subject without blink- 
ing. He held his hands in his lap, the 
tips of the fingers touching each other, the 
palms slightly separated. Thus he sat for 
about seven or eight minutes, at the end 
of which time the young woman’s eyelids 
began to droop drowsily and the doctor to 
breathe deeply and audibly. Three or four 
times she lifted her lids until at last the 
eyes closed completely and remained so. 

The professor left his chair and some of 
the spectators ventured to approach the 
sleeper somewhat timidly. They were in- 
formed that the girl was in an hypnotic 
sleep, and that she was as completely sub- 
servient to suggestions from the doctor’s 
mind as though she were standing inside of 
him. 

“Now show how the professor breathes,” 
said the hypnotist in a tone in which one 
might address a child. “Here is Miss 
Wood; she is your friend—you know Miss 
Wood, don’t you?” he continued as the 
subject of the uncanny conversation smiled 
and stepped over to the chair. 

“Yes,” replied the mentally subjugated 
one in a whisper. 

“Now shake hands with Miss Wood.” 

The sleeper did so. Save that her eyes 
were quite closed and that she looked se- 
rious, her facial appearance was little 


altered. 
How the Professor Breathes 


“Now show how the professor breathes,” 
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came the order. The girl began to inhale 
deeply and at the same time to extend her 
nose in order to imitate, as the professor 
explained, the shape of his own. 

“Now show how Hamilton breathes; let 
us see how Hamilton breathes.” 

The injunction was obeyed and the seven 
or eight intellectual-looking persons learned 
that Hamilton is in the habit of breathing 
rapidly and convulsively. 

There were more breathing exercises and 
then Dr. Munter informed his subject that 
her arm was as hard as marble. Straight- 
way the right arm stiffened and the hand 
closed. Two of the onlookers were re- 
quested to open the hand. Two of them 
tried desperately and a third made believe 
do so, but the hand remained clenched 
and the muscles of the arm so rigid that it 
was impossible to bend the elbow. . 


“And now,” proclaimed the hypnotist, 
“your arm is like rubber!” 
The obliging brachial member obeyed 


instructions and became limp. 

“Now here is Miss Wood, who is your 
friend and who wants to hear you sing. 
Will you sing for her?” 

There was a remote suggestion of a smile 
and a faintly whispered “Yes.” 

“You know Miss Wood is your friend, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Kiss her.” 

The girl did as she was ordered. Miss 
Wood endeavored to look affectionate. 

“Speak to Miss Wood now.” 

The girl’s lips moved, but no sounds came 
from them. 

“You will observe,” explained the doctor, 
“that she is making the effort.” 

He dried her perspiring face with his 
handkerchief. 

“And why doesn’t she succeed?” asked 
some one. 

“Lack of energy,” answered the professor. 


’ 


The Exhibition of Song 


Somebody placed the “Lucia” Mad Scene 
on the phonograph. The doctor took it off 
and substituted the tenor aria from “Pag- 
liacci.” Then Miss Graham was raised to a 
standing position. Three of the spectators, 
looking as serious as though the fate of 
nations lay in their hands, volunteered to 
support her—for she cannot stand alone. 
The doctor ordered her to “breathe like the 
professor,” and informed the bystanders 
that when he was able to make her breathe 
as he wished he knew that he had her un- 
der the desired control and that loss of es- 
sential energy would not result. For the 
deep breathing insures a supply of blood 
to the brain centers. 

There are times, it appears, when Miss 
Graham will sing with the phonographic 
record from the first note to the last. She 
did not always do so on this occasion and 
Professor Munter again gave “lack of en- 
ergy’ as the cause. The “Pagliacci” aria 
she took up only after some time. This 
she sang through to the end, though in sev- 
era) succeeding songs she broke off several 


Perhaps Miss Graham’s Perform- 
ance of “‘Lucia’’ and “‘Pagliacci’”’ 
Arias Was Not Exactly Like 
Melba’s; But She Sang Them 
Well in Tune 


‘times during the progress of the music. 


She was made to begin all over again. “Do 
you hear the applause?” she was asked 
when she finished. “Yes,” she answered, 
without any show of enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of her imaginary honors. 

There is little in Miss Graham’s singing 
which can be described as _ beautiful or 
artistically pleasing. The natural quality 
of the voice is not bad, but her perform- 
ances are accomplished only through the 
means of a degree of physical strain and 
effort that is at times painful to contem- 
plate. Her jaws tremble convulsively, es- 
pecially when singing high tones, some of 
which are forced, acidulous and penetrat- 
ing as a knife. Yet she has a curious 
faculty of singing well in tune, and this 
even in difficult intervals, though a slacken- 
ing of the speed of the phonograph and 
the consequent lowering of the tonality of 
the music brings about a similar result in 
her delivery of it. Furthermore, she can 
sing the words of a song distinctly only 
if they are clearly enunciated by the talk- 
ing machine. In the “Pagliacci” and 
“Lucia” numbers she gave vent to few 
articulate sounds. In a song’ from 
“Naughty Marietta,’ on the other hand, 
her words were so distinct that no syllable 
was lost. Furthermore, in this selection of 
relatively humorous import: her face as- 
sumed a_ pleasant expression and_ she 


smiled. At other times it was agonized. 
A Highly Sensitive Subject 
During several of the songs her voice 


broke off abruptly and she sank back inert 
into the arms of those supporting her, 
much like a mechanical doll that needs 
rewinding. After one of these spells she 
was placed on a chair and at the same 
moment someone observed that one of 
her fingers had been slightly cut and was 
bleeding. The doctor’s attention was 
called to the fact and as he looked at 
the cut the girl suddenly broke into 
stridulous shrieks. The hypnotist hastily 
explained that the sight of blood had 
brought to his mind the concept of pain, 
and that the idea had immediately traveled 
to his subject. He made haste to pacify 
her by telling her that it was all a joke 
and asking her if she did not think the 
incident of the two cats running through 
his house was funny. Evidently the two 
cats must have perpetrated unusually amus- 
ing feats, for the girl straightway began 
to shake with laughter. Her shrieks were 
renewed again when the doctor asked some- 
one to prick his finger with a pin, and a 
third time when he observed that the 
weather was unpleasantly cold and asked 
that the window be closed. 

It is incidentally worth recording that 
Miss Graham reacts strongly to such feel- 
ings of annoyance or anger as may enter 
the professor’s mind while she is subject 
to the dictates of his will. Her actions 
on such occasions quite belie her essential- 
ly gentle appearance, and woe to whatso- 
ever crosses her path at these moments. 
She is liable to give a demonstration of 
her wrath in an extremely forceful way 
and will roughly handle anything from a 
talking machine to a gentleman. Dr. 
Munter himself vouches for the fact that 
she would have no scruples about trans- 
ferring him bodily from one side of the 
room to the other in a manner that, under 
ordinary conditions, would not be _ re- 
garded as strictly in accordance with draw- 
ing room etiquette. 

After about an hour and a quarter the 
professor brought the session to a close 
by requesting the girl to open her eyes, 
look at him and go out for lunch. This 
delectable information had the effect of 
bringing her back to her senses and after 
recognizing those about her, and insisting 
that she had no idea whatsoever of the 
laborious hour she had just lived through, 
she set out with her mental lord and master 
in quest of the nearest restaurant. 


H. F. P. 





Opera Singers Arrive from London 


Seven opera singers, who have been with 
Oscar Hammerstein at his London Opera 
House and who are now engaged for vari- 
ous productions here during the coming 
season, arrived Monday on the American 
liner St. Louis. They were Arthur Philips, 
Mrs. E. D. Paine and Emma Paine, who 
has been away for three years, singing in 
European capitals; Estelle Johns, Roydon 
Keith, Miss E. C. Chaplin and Josephine 
Dowler. 





“Parsifal” was given before an invited 
audience in Amsterdam again recently. 
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OHIO TEACHERS’ CONVENTION REACHES HIGH STANDARD OF ATTENDANCE AND GENERAL ENTHUSIASM 























Group of Delegates at Ohio Teachers’ Convention—Bottom Row, Center of Picture, Officers, 1912: Charles E. Davis, President; Vice-Presidents, Lynn B. Dana, Karl W 
Gherkins, D. H. Cleland, J. Alfred Schehl, Herbert E. Hutchinson; Helen L. Dowd, Secretary to President; Katherine C. McMichael, Secretary and Treasurer 


Cotumsus, O., July 6—The Ohio State 
Music Teachers’ Association met in Co- 
lumbus, Pune 25, 26 and 27, for the thirtieth 
annual convention which will go on record 
as the best held by the association in years. 
The general program was better than be- 
fore and the attendance and the general 
enthusiasm were remarkable. Charles E. 
Davis proved himself an excellent president 
and the success of the meeting is due to 
him and his able body of assistants. The 
following was the program: 

Tuesday, June 25, reception and registra- 
tion of visiting members by reception com- 
mittee; opening exercises, address of wel- 
come; recital, Scio Conservatory of Music, 
Scio, O., Herbert Hutchinson, director; 
paper, “Present ‘Tendencics of Voice 
Teaching,” Edith Louise Pratt, Alliance, 
O.: Rolin C. Ward, Capitol College of Or- 


atory and Music, Columbus, conducting 
round table discussion; lecture recital on 
the organ, J. Lawrence Erb, conductor of 
music, University of Wooster, O.; concert 
recital, Paolo Martucci, Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. Wednesday, Chopin 
lecture recital, Mrs. Katherine C. McMi- 
chael, Coshocton, O.; round table discus- 
sion on “Pianoforte Music Study and 
Methods,” led by Theodor Bohlmann of 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; recital, 
Conservatory of Music, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, O., Charles M. Ja- 
cobus, director; Fletcher Method, Evelyn 
Fletcher Copp; violin section, paper and 
round table discussion by Robert Braine, 
Springfield; recital by Robert Braine, Jr., 
and Pauline Watson; paper, “Catholic 
Church Music,” round table discussion, by 
Alfred Schehl, Cincinnati; recital, Dana 
Musical Institute, Warren, O., Wm. H. 
Dana, president; organ concert, Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft, Cleveland, O. Thursday, 


Oxford College of Mu- 
sic, Oxford, O., J. C. Ringwald, di- 
rector; round table discussion, “Piano 
Music,” led by Theodor Bohlmann, 
Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati; re- 
cital, Conservatory of Music, Den- 
ison University, Carl Paige Wood, director, 
Granville, O.; paper, Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Arthur Bradley, Cleveland, O. ; 
recital, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, O., Charles W. Morrison, director ; 
keyboard harmony, Effa Ellis, Omaha, 
Neb.; pianoforte contest; business _ ses- 
sion, election of officers for ensuing year; 
grand concert, by artist teachers. 

The matter of a standard for teachers of 
music was taken up and a committee of five 
will make a thorough investigation of this 
matter throughout the State and present a 
report to the next convention. This com- 
mittee is to be named by the president at a 
later date. 

At the annual business meeting Chas. E. 


recital, piano, 


Davis was re-elected the president unani 
mously, the remaining officers being as fol 
lows: Vice-presidents, Lynn B. Dana 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren; J. ( 
Ringwald, Oxford College, Oxford; D. H 
Cleland, supervisor of music, public schools 
Lebanon; James McCoombs, School for th 
Blind, Columbus; Edwin Arthur Kraft, o1 
ganist, Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland; Her 
bert E. Hutchinson, director Conservator 
of Music, Scio; Theodor Bollmann, Con 
servatory o€ Music, Cincinnati; Karl W 
Gherkins, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin 
Robert Braine, Sr., Springfield; secretar 
and treasurer, Mrs. Katherine C. McMi 
chael, Coshocton; secretary to the pres 
ident, Helen L. Dowd, Columbus. Th. 
vice-presidents of the association are to act 
with the president as a program committe: 
At the contest of pianists for awards of 
fered by the association Robert Braine, Jr. 
Springfield, won the first prize, a gol 
medal. 





WHAT VACATION MEANS TO HEINEMANN 


Lieder Singer Devotes Summer to 
Teaching Pupils in 
San Francisco 


San Francisco, July 1.—After a long and 
busy concert season Alexander Heinemann, 
the famous lieder singer is devoting his 
in preference to a 
hotel in San 
gathers about 


Summer to teaching, 
much-needed rest. At his 
Francisco Mr. Heinemann 
him every day in the week groups of pupils 
who are eager to grasp his rare instruction 
in the vocal art. He sits at the piano and in 
a delightful manner drills his pupils in the 
great songs that are heard on his own con- 
cert programs. Mr. Heinemann becomes 
so deeply interested in his lessons that he 
forgets all about the passing of time. Many 
happy hours are spent by pupils and friends 
of the singer who are fortunate enough to 
be present during the teaching sessions. 
Mr. Heinemann’s present work is a repeti- 
tion of his activity last year when he spent 
his Summer in this city. 

Last week Mr. Heinemann received a 
telegram in which it was announced that 
Emperor William had conferred upon the 
artist a new decoration, the Order of the 
Crown. This is the most recent addition to 
the honors which the singer has received 
from various countries. 

Mr. Heinemann will leave San Francisco 
late in August and will »o directly to Eu- 
rope, where his concert tour begins early 
in the season. Rs 




















Party in 


Heinemann and 
California Red Woods—Left to Right: 
Max Merton, of San Francisco; John 


Alexander 





LOS ANGELES MUSIC OASIS 


Active Week in August Announced by 
Local Organizations 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 1.—Los Angeles 
is to have a musical oasis in the first week 
of August, according to plans announced 
last week. A full 
grams is announced by various organiza- 
tions, among which are the Germania Man- 


week of musical pro- 


nechor, under Henry Schoenefeld, a new 
chorus called the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, conducted by T. T. Drill, and an or- 
chestra of which Karl Klein, recently of 
New York, will be concertmaster, and N. 
B. Cregier is the conductor. 

Closing its season of concerts the Ellis 
Club gave a varied program last Tuesday 
night. The selections ranged from the 
more solid compositions to those of a hu- 
morous trend. They were: “War Song of 
Gamelbar,” Bullard; “Swords Out for 
Charlie,” Bullard; “Chorus of Spirits and 
Hours,” Dudley Buck; March and chorus 


Mandelbrod, the Singer’s Accom- 
panist, and Mr. Heinemann 
from “Tannhauser,” “Suomi’s Song,” 
Mair; “The Rosary,” Nevin; “About 


Clocks,’ W. G. Hammond; “Venetian Love 
Song,” Louis Victor Saar. 

The best work of the club occurred. in 
the first number and in “Suomi’s Song,” 
widely contrasted in character. The 
strength and surety of the club’s tone were 
displayed in the first selection and its re- 
source 0f shading in the other. The rest of 
the program was acceptably given. The 
soloist was Adele Dilli, which is the stage 
name of Florence Dillon, who recently re- 
turned to’: her home in Los Angeles from an 


interrupted operatic career in Europe. 
Miss Dillon displayed a fine voice, and 
sang with excellent judgment. Other 


assistants on the program were John D. 


Walker, tenor, who won a recall in the 
Dudley Buck number; Ray Hastings, or- 
ganist; Arnold Krauss, violinist: Gy H. 


Whitaker, tenor, and a quartet from the 
club, composed of Messrs. Ingrahm, Adams, 
Wilson and Dr. Adams. 

The Ellis Club has developed a _ tonal 
power somewhat commensurate with its 


ninety members, and at the same time it 


sings difficult music with commendable ac- 
curacy. 

Among the many Los Angeles teach- 
ers who have presented pupils in concert 
lately are Anthony Carlson, Vernon 
Spencer, Jennie Weimer, Ralph Wylie. 
Harry Girard, Mr. Davis, Horatio Coggs- 
well, Margaret Goetz, Pietro Buzzi, 
Jaroslav de Zielinski, Miss Philbrack, Mrs 
Dance, R. T. Roberts, Ethel Olcott, Mrs. 
Jones Simmons, Mrs. Jennie Kempton and 
W. F. Skeele. 

Under the leadership of J. P. Dupuy, the 
Euterpean Chorus gave a program last 
week with three soloists, Faith Guy, so- 
prano; L. L. Russell, tenor, and V. A. 
Campbell, bass, and with Will Garroway 
at*the piano. 

Louis F. Gottschalk, the noted conductor, 
is visiting his sister, Mrs. J. Bond Fran- 
cisco, in Los Angeles. Mr. Gottschalk has 
made an enviable name as composer as 
well as conductor of light opera orchestras. 


W. F. G. 





Irma Seydel to Make European Tour 


Theodor Seydel, one of the double-bass 
players in the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and father of Irma Seydel, the talented 
violinist who was soloist at one of the 
Boston Symphony concerts last season, de- 
parted last Saturday on the Berlin for Eu- 
rope, where he will make arrangements 
for a European tour by his daughter, to 
begin next Spring. He expects that this 
tour will cover Germany, France, England 
and probably Spain. 

Two seasons ago, when Miss Seydel was 
hardly more than a child, she played with 
success in a number of European centers, 
including Cologne. 

Miss Seydel will be one of the soloists 
at the Worcester Festival next October, 
and during the Summer she will. spend 
much time at Bar Harbor, where she will 
work on the “Symphony Espafiol” of Lalo, 
which is the work she will play at the 
Worcester Festival. 





In Defense of the Virtuoso Conductor 
[Henry T. Finck in New York Evening Post] 


Probably the funniest of all croakers are 
those individuals who chide the public be- 
cause of its great interest in operatic stars 
and “prima-donna conductors.” The pub- 
lic knows—what these censors apparently 
do not know—that a great conductor, given 
a good orchestra, can produce better re- 
sults with one rehearsal than a mediocre 
one can with a dozen. In fact, the oftener 
a mediocre leader goes over a work with 
his men, the more listless and dull they 
are apt to prove; whereas, with a great 
conductor they are all alive and full of 
enthusiasm, which enables them to over- 
come difficulties without effort. 





Richard Strauss has been in Venice for 
some time on a vacation. 


ENSEMBLE ORGANIZATIONS 
FLOURISHING IN BOSTON 


Bostonian Sextet and Vose Trio Close 
Tours and Prepare for a Busy 
Season 


The Bostonian Sextet, C. O. Statts, di 
rector, will make a tour of the Souther: 
This toi 
will occupy one month, after which tim 


States beginning November 11. 


the organization will tour the New Eng 
land States. They have just completed a: 
extended tour of the Central Wester 
States, opening in Illinois and includin: 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio anid 
New York. Their final concert was give! 
at Plymouth, Mass., where a most interest 
ing program was given with Nativa Ma 

deville, soprano, as soloist. Miss Mand 

ville is a pupil of Anna Miller Wood ai 


Indiana, 


again demonstrated the thoroughness 
Miss Wood’s training by her excellent 
work. Mr. Statts’s sextet is under the d 


rection of W. L. Radcliff of Washingto: 
Ba: he 

The Vose School of Music, Edgar 
Vose, director, has just closed a most su 
cessful season, giving a series of conc 
with the following soloists: Caroline 
Vose, soprano; Mrs. Harriet Hyde, co 
tralto; Edith Morrell and Miss Viet 
piano. The school work makes a speci 
study of the works of Rubinstein, Ra: 
maninoff, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Beeth 
ven and Chopin. Mr. Vose has a wide a 
enviable reputation as an instructor, and t! 
success of his work was demonstrated 


a great extent by his closing recitals. 1 
Vose is also a member of the Vose T1 
which includes Harry Jaquith Doe, vi 


linist, and Charlotte White, ’cellist, w 
Mr. Vose as pianist. This organizati 
has a number of engagements booked | 
the coming season in the New Engla 
States before prominent clubs and ot! 
organizations. 

Harris S. Shaw, the organist, sailed 
July 2 for a European trip. He will spe 
two months abroad and will reopen 
studio in September. 

Marie L. Everett, vocalist, is making 
extended Western tour. Miss Everett 
been very active in her studio work 
the past season and will return in Septe 
ber, when she will resume her teaching 

Helen P. Warren has closed her stu 
for the Summer and will enjoy a w: 
earned rest in the mountains of N: 
Hampshire. She will return the first p 
of September,’ when she will resume h 
teaching. A. E 





St. Petersburg is to have its first Ba 
Festival, lasting three days, next Mar 
under Sergius Kussewitzky’s direction. 





ae iat — 
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Near MustcAL AMERICA: 


A rumor has reached me to the effect 
that Maurice Renaud proposes to retire 
from the stage. 

I sincerely hope that it is untrue, or that 
if otherwise the baritone may be induced 
to change his mind before the beginning 
of the season—and I am sure it will not 
be necessary to look far for those willing 
to undertake this task. We cannot afford 
to do without Renaud just at present. If 


they are content to dispense with him in 
{urope—which I greatly doubt—we need 
him over here. There are baritones who 
can successfully meet Renaud on vocal 
grounds, I freely admit, but the fact that 
he still towers over hundreds endowed 
with better voices merely goes to prove 
the greatness of his artistry. 

We are critical in New York and not 
over-inclined to excuse flaws of vocaliza- 
tion, unless the singer can offer that which 
atones for such weaknesses. And _ this 
Renaud assuredly does—witness the enthu- 
siasm every time he appears. 

As an actor he brooks comparison with 
the greater lights of the dramatic stage, 
and in this respect he is now at the summit 
of his powers. Moreover, French opera is 
not yet in so flourishing a state in this city 
that the greatest of French baritones can 
be dispensed with. I, for my part, shall 
do my best to keep him in harness for 
many years more. 

* * * 

“He whose musical ear takes no pleasure 
in tone, wholly independent of mere melo- 
dic charm, will not find pleasure in ‘Don,’” 
writes a correspondent of the New York 
lmerican concerning the fated Holbrooke 
opera. “With a chaste asceticism really 
superhuman, the composer has avoided all 
prettiness, picturesqueness and sensuous- 
ness. In four hours of music the com- 
poser is never once tempted from his harsh 
austerity. A certain number of ‘leading 
motives’ are used in the work, but they are 
in no wise Wagnerian—they are elusive, 
nearly as elusive’as Debussy’s. Throughout 
the huge opera no mood of lyricism is 
kept up for eight bars, until we hear at 
the end of Act I1I—and with what sense 

relief and tranquillity!—a noble, bitter 
and impressive dirge.” 

How much imagination would you need 

exercise to believe you were reading 
about “Mona”? 

* * * 

'f I remember rightly I told you some 
time ago about the lady who dropped an 
open-work shirtwaist in a player piano 

ich, being put into operation, immediately 
performed Beethoven’s “Pathétique” So- 
nata. I found a sequel to this moving 
tale a few days ago in a clipping from a 
back number of the Chicago Tribune. It 
ppears that some enterprising person 

ned a player roll inside out. In its orig- 
| state the piece played was “Some Rag.” 
er the “painless operation,” relates the 
hune, “Some Rag” sounded “like a mor- 

1 by Debussy, only more so”! 

S.—Mephisto humbly craves your indulgence. 
is the silly season, you know, and he doesn’t 
mit such criminal atrocities often. 

* * * 
remember seeing in your columns not 

g since, apropos of the great gulf which 

ixed between Caruso and Wagner, some- 

ig about the musical incompatibility of 
stolid Teutons and the sons of sunny 

y. Further testimony on the matter, I 

is given by Puccini himself who, in a 
nt Parisian interview, has been talk- 
about French and German composers. 
e Italians,” he said, “cannot fraternize 
h the modern German composers.” 
ther, it may be observed, do they han- 
Particularly to fraternize with the an- 
it German composers. Here in New 
there was ever a musical war be- 
en these two nations. The last mani- 
tation of it was probably when Puccini 

‘ed from New York on the same day 


on which Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder” 
was to be given. The rawness of this ac- 
tion was mitigated a very little by a wire- 
less sent from the ship by the Italian to 
the German composer wishing him success. 
It was a success, however, of which the 
Italian had no desire to be an eye-witness. 


* * * 


Scarcely a month passes without some 
expression from Germany of the fear which 
that country has of American musical en- 
croachment. I was about to say encroach- 
ment in the field of musical art, but as the 
latest instance concerns itself with ragtime, 
it might be well to be a little conservative 
in expression. 

A report from Germany tells that the 
German Music Publishers’ Association has 
published an official statement (how de- 
lightfully German!) to the effect that be- 
tween American coon songs and Viennese 
operettas Germany’s traditional and vaunt- 
ed taste for good music is rapidly being 
lost. We learn that “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band,” “By the Light of the Silvery Moon” 
and waltzes from the “Chocolate Soldier” 
and the “Count of Luxembourg” are mak- 
ing the Fatherland forget that Wagner, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms or Liszt ever 
lived. 

A little injection of logic and humor 
might have deterred them from issuing 
such a curious pronunciamento. That im- 
plantation of classical musical taste must 
be deep indeed which can be uprooted by 
the jingle of a few coon songs. Or it 
may be that the German Music Publishers’ 
Association is adopting the methods of 
national protection employed by Kipling, 
and is trying to sting its countrymen to 
regenerative action by stepping, if you will 
pardon the mixture of metaphor, upon their 
pet corn. 

Popular music is of the feet and music 
of higher order is of the soul. Germany 
has come to a sorry pass if it is at last to 
trample its musical soul down with its 
own feet. It is that which the German 
Music Publishers’ Association proclaims 
that the Fatherland is now doing. 

The thing about it all which will most 
deeply jar the German soul is that the 
statement bears that awful continental in- 
signia of power and validity—the word 
“official.” 

The sang froid with which the associa- 
tion claims such great composers of the 
world as it wishes for Germany, is also’ a 
thing which would scarcely have lived down 
a sufficient sense of humor, had that august 
association been in possession of such a 
thing. The Fatherland is indeed gener- 
ously paternal when it claims Chopin, who 
was a Pole, Liszt, who was a Hungarian, 
3rahms, who became an Austrian, and Bee- 
thoven, who was something of a Dutch- 
man. Some ingenious persons might have 
added—and Wagner, who was a Jew. But 
that is a theory which comes near to 
dissolving under the searching scrutiny of 
Mr. Sonneck. 

The German Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation is quite candid in admitting that 
it has no complaint to make from the 
standpoint of profits, as the sale of im- 
ported popular music is rising with ex- 
treme rapidity. The association has, how- 
ever, felt it incumbent upon it to call the 
nation’s attention to the fact that the pub- 
lic’s artistic taste is deteriorating in a cor- 
responding degree. 

Noble association. 
it went and done it! 

x * * 


It seen its duty and 


How is this? Here is the excellent 
New York Evening Post saying that Julius 
Lieban, who has just retired from twenty- 
nine years at the Berlin opera, as Mime 
in “Rheingold” and “Siegfried” almost 
equaled Albert Reiss. 

Almost equaled! Well, well! Now I 
am as ardent a Reiss champion as can well 
be found. Reiss is not only a singer, he is 
also a thinker, and he is bound to display 
character and genius in any role which he 
undertakes. 

Lieban almost as good as Reiss in Mime! 
Why, Lieban ts Mime. 

No matter to what heights of genius 
any other may rise in the portrayal of the 
character, this fact is to be remembered. 
I was told in Berlin that Wagner himself 
picked out Lieban, finding in him the ideal 
Mime. As Lieban is just retiring after 
twenty-nine years of service, and as Wag- 
ner died twenty-nine years ago, the story 
can be true. 

Any great role is apt to have its great 
artist absolutely identified with the original 
creation of it, or who was the first one 
to realize its full possibilities. Such an 
artist occupies a peculiar place with re- 
gard to that role, which can never be taken 
by another. Calvé riveted the attention of 
the world with her Carmen, but Minnie 
Hauck holds to this day the distinction of 
actually being Carmen. In the same way 
Alvary was Siegfried, Booth was Jago. 
Later geniuses in these rdles only serve 
to exalt the memory of those who first 
carried them to the height of their possi- 
bilities. 


The same excellent Evening Post also 
speaks of the “most fertile of all com- 
posers, Max Reger.” 


No, Theo. Tobani holds that distinction. ~ 


oe a 

I assume the roie of prophet and pre- 
dict that we will soon be having musical 
studies of Jean Jacques Rousseau. He 
has suddenly leaped into fresh fame, and 
the newspapers and magazines everywhere 
are giving him space which almost puts 
him on a footing with a political conven- 
tion. It appears that he was not only the 
instigator of the French revolution, and 
indirectly of the American revolution, as 
well as being delightfully immoral, but he 
was also a composer who strove in that 
hopeless cause, the reform of musical nota- 
tion. The musical writers will take notice 
of these things and will probably make 
the most of them. Very likely your own 
columns will be full of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau for weeks to come. And the subject 
has in it the makings of good reading. 

* * x 

Here’s one that the Indianapolis News 
puts over: 

An advance agent was ahead of a small 
one-night stand show. The theater, in ‘an 


Arkansas town of 4,000, was called The 
Jones Opera House, but the agent, thinking 
it had no name, had his “dates” printed 
“Grand Opera House.” The “dates” are 
the sheets that go on the billboards, and 
show what night the performance will be 
given. When the manager of the opera 
house saw the dates he was provoked. 

“You've got to git ’em changed to ‘Jones 
Opry House,’” he said. “Jones, that’s my 
name; it’s named after me.” 

He insisted, so the agent went to a local 
newspaper office to see what he could have 
the dates struck off for. He found it would 
cost $8. That was too much. He went back 
and told the opera house manager. The 
latter thought it over a while. 

“Wall,” he finally said, “that is a lot to 
pay. I’ll tell you what to do. You gimme 
$3 an’ I'll git a painter to change the 
name of the opery house to the ‘Grand.’ 
The painter will do u for a dollar an’ 
I’ll have $2 for losin’ the honor of havin’ 
the house named for me.” 

The agent handed over the money. 

Selling one’s honor is no doubt a good 
old custom. But how vulgar to do it for 
so small a fee! Your 

MEPHISTO. 








PROMINENT SINGERS IN NEW WOLFSOHN QUARTET 
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Reed Miller, Florence Hinkle, Herbert Witherspoon and Nevada Van der Veer, 
Enjoying Wild West Life in a Photographer’s Studio on a Recent Tour 


Bookings throughout the Middle West 
during the month of October have made it 
possible for the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
to form a quartet of some of the principal 
vocalists under their management. It will 
be composed of Florence Hinkle, sopra- 
no; Nevada Van der Veer Miller, contral- 
to: Reed Miller, tenor, and Herbert With- 
erspoon, basso. Special numbers are being 
prepared, including many operatic selec- 
tions, and the répertoire of the quartet will 
be so extended that societies and concert 
managers can select their own programs. 
In ensemble work satisfaction is assured 
by the fact that the quartet has finished a 
five-weeks tour with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra. With the exception of Mr. 
Witherspoon, these artists made a long 
tour with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra three seasons ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller departed on July 4 
for Charleston, S. C., for a short visit at 
Mr. Miller’s home. From there the two 
singers will go to Knoxville, Tenn., where 
they will be soloists at the festival from 


July 15 to July 20. After this they will 
go to Otsego Lake, in the upper part of 
New York State, where they will camp 
out for the Summer, according to their 
usual custom. 


London Society Hears Distinguished 


Artists 


Lonpon, July 6.—Mme. Lillian Nordica, 
Giovanni Martinelli, the Covent Garden 
tenor, and Mischa Elman, the violinist, per- 
formed at Mrs. William Saloman’s society 
concert last Tuesday at the Grosvenor 
Square House. Another interesting society 
concert of the week, given at Claridge’s, 
Wednesday, enlisted Felice Lyne, Hammer- 
stein’s American soprano; Witkowski and 
Huberdeau. Many representatives of the 
nobility attended. 

Max Reger’s new “Concerto in Old Style 
for Small Orchestra.” the composer’s opus 
123, is to have its first performance next 
October in Hamburg. 








dom of St. Sebastian. 
also of all Standard Operas. 


singers. 


HENRY L. MASON, 





Do You Love Opera? 


N ATTENDING OPERA what one wants is the Story in few words. 
Opera Stories fills this want. It contains the Stories (divided into acts) 
of 164 Operas, 6 Ballets, and D’Annunzio’s Mystery Play, The Martyr- 


It gives the stories of Jewels of the Madonna, La 
Foret Bleue, Lobetanz, Mona, Le Donne Curiose and other recent operas; 
Opera Stories contain portraits of famous 
The book is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed by 
Teachers, Singers the Public and the Press. 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50c., stamps money, order, or currency. 


188 Bay State Road, 
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CHICAGO ARTISTS SET HIGH STANDARD 





Program Given at University by Ludwig Becker and Arthur Granquist 
Provides Pleasurable Evening—-Mid-Summer Activities of Middle- 


Western Artists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, July 8, 1912 


L Ast week’s concert at Mandel Hall in 

the Summer course of the University 
of Chicago was given before an audience 
that comfortably filled the entire main floor, 
and the program which was presented set a 
high standard which will be exceedingly 
difficult to maintain. 

In the combined efforts of Ludwig Beck- 
er, violinist, and Arthur Granquist, pian- 
ist, one finds about all the requisite quali- 
ties for a pleasurable evening of musical 
relaxation. 

Opening the program was the youthful 
and sane Richard Strauss Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano, not so youthful, however, 
as to have escaped being of decided tech- 


nical difficulty. This sonata was played 
without a score, both by Mr. Becker and 
Mr. Granquist, and very well played in- 
deed. Nothing could be more suited to 
Mr. Becker’s style than the Vieuxtemps 
“Fantasie Appassionata,” which he played 
with a breadth and dignity of style in 
which his technic fully supported him, and 
yet without ostentation. He has a tone of 
ample size and extraordinary beauty, enough 
of technical facility and a marked tem- 
perament, without sacrifice of musical in- 
telligence. A number programed as a 
Wieniawski “Mazurka” was none other than 
“Obertass,” and when that hackneyed selec- 
tion can be clothed with so new an inter- 
pretation as to appear to be really a musical 
composition no little feat has been achieved. 

The last movement of the Saint-Saéns 
B Minor Concerto, on the other hand, was 
lacking in poise and of*sath contrasting 
character<as ‘compared to the rest of his 
work that one suspected it was receiving 
its first public. performance at his hands. 
In the two Kreisler numbers, the “Caprice 
Viennots” and the “Liebesfreud,’ he was 
again himself, with almost ideal interpreta- 
tions. The former had to be repeated in 
part. 

An encore, or even two ot them, would 
have been justified on the part of Mr. Gran- 
quist after his playing of the “Liebestod” 
in the Liszt transcription and the Chopin 
3allade. He was, however, deaf to the 
insistency of the audience, and justifiably 
so when one considers that he supplied the 
accompaniments to the two groups of Mr. 
3ecker. His solo work was marked by 
a fine sense of values and he succeeded in 
securing an individuality of tone color 
which was unusual from a piano. In his 
accompaniments he displayed even more 
repression at times than was called for, but 
his work was at all times artistic. The 
next recital in this series will present Esther 
Mae Plumb, contralto, and Carol Robinson, 
pianist, on the evening of the sixteenth. 

A morning recital at the American Con- 
servatory on Wednesday of last week of- 
fered a splendidly constructed program, 
played by Clarence E. Loomis, pianist, and 
Mabel Woodworth, violinist. Opening with 
the César Franck Sonata for Piano and 
Violin, there were for Mr. Loomis a Liszt 
Rhapsodie, Schumann “Papillons” and the 
first movement of the Sonata Appassion- 
ata of Beethoven, and for Miss Woodworth 
a group by Ries, Debussy and Zarzycki 
and as a closing offering the Andante and 


iinale from the Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
certo. These recitals are a regular Wednes- 
day morning feature during the Summer 
term, next week’s program presenting Sil- 
vio Scionti, pianist. 

Beginning the Summer series of recitals 
at the MacBurney Studios in the Fine Arts 
Building, was a Monday evening program 
devoted to compositions of Eugen Hildach, 
given by Constance Frisbie. Three con- 
trasted groups of four songs vach were 
well interpreted by Miss Frisbie, with the 
admirable support of William Lester at the 
piano. Hazel Huntley, contralto, also as- 
sisted Miss Frisbie in two duets. Prelimi- 
nary to the program a biographical sketch 
of the composer was given by Miss Fris- 
bie and a critique of the songs by Mr. Les- 
ter. 

Fifteen hundred children sang before the 
National Education Association in the Au- 
ditorium on Tuesday evening of this week. 
Sixty-two of the city schools were repre- 
sented in the big chorus. 

Among the Chicago artists who appeared 
with great success at the recent Convention 
of the Indiana State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Elkhart were Mable Sharp 
Herdien, Julia Rivé-King, William Morse 
Rummel, Cornelius Van Vliet, Jennie F. W. 
Johnson, Fred W. Frank, Harold Henry, 
Elias Bredin, Ludwig Becker, C. Edward 
Clarke, «wenneth M. Bradley, William E. 
Zeuch, Myrtle Moses, Arthur Granquist, 
George Nelson Holt, Wilmot Lemont, Shir- 
ley M. K. Grandell, Fredericka Gearhardt 
Downing, Katherine Ward Howe, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Butler, besides Marion 
Green and the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club Choir—surely a remarkable showing 


‘of Illinois artists at an Indiana convention. 


Mr. Van Vliet on Ziegfeld Faculty 


There has been recently added to the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College 
the name of Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch 
‘cellist, who has appeared.on so many pro- 
erams of late. He is beginning his work 
during the Summer session. 

Summer classes for teachers will be con- 
ducted by Celene Loveland, the Chicago 
pianist, during her vacation stay at Pe- 
toskey, Mich. 

Some excellent program building has 
been done by Conductor Oberhoffer of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra for his closing week 
at Ravinia Park. A number of the mem- 
bers of the orchestra are presented in solos, 
chief of whom is Concertmaster Richard 
Czerwonky. Henry Hadley’s “Culprit 
Fay,” an Elgar Suite, an orchestration of 
Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,” a Maquarre 
“Intermezzo,” and_ selections from the 
“Jewels of the Madonna” of Wolf-Ferrari, 
are among the offerings announced for the 
week. 

A number of Chicago musicians braved 
the journey to Zion City recently to wit- 
ness the opening of the big organ in the 
Tabernacle there. The recital was played 
by Wilhelm Middleschulte of Chicago be- 
fore an audience which numbered some 
seven thousand at the beginning of his 
severely classical program. 

During the absence in Europe of Lucille 
Stevenson, her work in the Cosmopolitan 
School will be continued by her sister, 
Mary Stevenson Atwood. 

’ NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





Moscow is to have a Tschaikowsky Fes- 
tival in the Autumn. 








gifted students in composition. 





ANOTHER STRONG ADDITION 


THE von ENDE MUSIC SCHOOL 


LUDWIG HESS 


Imperial and Royal Court Singer 


Celebrated throughout the world as a Lieder and Oratorio Singer 


Mr. Hess will teach privately at the von Ende Music School voice culture and interpretation. 
A_ splendid opportunity for singers to study their German repertoire. He will also accept several 


The voice department of the von Ende Music School includes such artists as 


DAVID BISPHAM 


who will conduct a series of Lecture-Lessons to advanced singers, and 


ADRIENNE REMENYI 


who is an authority and a specialist in voice culture, style and 
repertoire, and 


BEATRICE McCUE 


the well-known contralto 
Send for our catalog, mailed free to any 


HERWEGH von ENDE, Director, Dept. A., 58 Wes 


TO THE FACULTY OF 


interpretation of French 


Street, New York 





HINSHAW IN GRAZ “RING” 





American Baritone’s “Guest” Perform- 
ances Center of Interest in Festival 


Graz, Austria, June 28.—William W. 
Hinshaw, the distinguished American bari- 
tone, participated with great success in the 
festival production of the “Ring” in this 
city, singing the Wanderer in “Siegfried” 
on Saturday, June 
22; Gunther in 
*“Gotterdiam- 
merung,” June. 25, 
and Wotan in a spe- 
cial “Walkiire” per- 
formance June 30. 

The perform- 
ances were under 
the competent di- 
rection of Oscar C. 
Posa. Although 
there were such art- 
ists as Fritz Bischoff 
of the Stadt The- 
ater, Diisseldorf, as 
guest, and _ other 
very good artists in 
the cast, the chief interest seeemd to center 
in Mr. Hinshaw as the guest from America. 
He received many congratulations from 
those connected with the opera and the 
daily papers devoted much space to his ex- 
cellent performances. 





William W. Hinshaw 





Metropolitan Trio in Watch Hill 


Wartcu Hurt, R. IL., July 9-—The Sunday 
evening concert at the Atlantic House here 
presented the Metropolitan Opera House 
Trio, M. Lichtenstein-Koevessy, violin; 
Joseph Gotsch, ’cello, and Jacques Griin- 
berg, piano, in an interesting program 
made up of ensemble numbers and solos by 
the three artists. The trios were Handel’s 
“Largo,” the Allegro from Mendelssohn’s 
D Minor Trio, a Selection from “Tann- 
hauser,” the Overture to “The Magic 
Flute” and Chaminade’s “Pas des Am- 
phores,” all of which were received with 
marked approval. Mr. Gotsch, whose work 
as an artist is familiar to Watch Hill 
music lovers, played two solos, an Aria by 
Tenaglia and “In Elizabethan Days,” by A. 
Walter Kramer, transcribed for ’cello by 
the player, with fine effect and was ap- 
plauded to the echo for his work. Chopin’s 
G !Adinor Ballade was also given a well- 
bh “ed reading by the pianist, Mr. Griin- 

who exhibited a fluent technic and 
ert musicianship. 


MOZART SOCIETY SOLOISTS 





Eminent Singers and Instrumentalists 
Engaged for Next Season 


The New York Mozart Society (Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, president) will hold its 
first evening concert of next season on 
December 18, with Ysave and John McCor- 
mack as the soloists. For the second eve- 
ning concert on February 19 Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink will be the soloist. The third 
evening concert on April 16 will introduce 
Geraldine Farrar as the star of. the oc- 
casion. 

For the afternoon musicales the follow- 
ing artists will appear on the dates as given 
below: November 2, Isabelle Bouton, so- 
prano; Henri LaBonté, tenor; Marianne 
Flahaut, contralto; William Hinshaw, bari- 
tone; December 7, Alma Gluck; January 4, 
Adeline Genée and her company; Febru- 
ary 1, Namara-Toye, soprano, and Irene 
Scharrer, pianist; March 1, Mme. Rosa 
Olitzka, contralto, and Ida Divinoff, Rus- 
sian violinist. The artists for the Apri! 
concert will be announced later. Charles 
Gilbert Spross is the official accompanist o{ 
this society. ; 





Marcus Kellerman to Sing Before Two 
Large Gatherings 


Marcus Kellerman, one of the foremost 
bassos of this country, now under the man 
agement of Messrs. Haensel & Jones, ha: 
been booked as soloist for the St. Pau! 
Sangerfest, which takes place July 23, 2; 
and 25. Mr. Kellerman will sing, amon; 
other numbers, Wotan’s Farewell fron 
“Walktre,” Grieg’s “Landsighting” and th 
“Champagne Song” from Mozart’s “Do: 
Juan.” In addition Mr. Kellerman ha 
been booked as soloist for the Nationa! 
Educational Association of America, whic! 
meets in Chicago this week. He will giv 
at least one, and possibly two, recitals be 
fore this great gathering, which, it is ex 
pected, will number about five thousan 
delegates. 





European Vacation for Organist 


J. Bert Curley, organist and choizmaste: 
of St. John’s Church, Schenectady, de 
parted on the Jvernia July 3 for a Summe: 
vacation in Europe. Under Mr. Curley’: 
direction St. John’s Church has attracted 
general attention through its activity i: 
presenting large choral works, such as th: 
Verdi “Requiem,” with the aid of noted 
soloists. 
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New fngland 
ONSERVATOR 
“as OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the musical center of America. It 
affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. 
ization, its imposing Conservatory building, splendid 
equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular 
The conductors, stage managers and. 
repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. Pupils 
of this Opera School will have the opportunity to obtain a debut 
in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient 


Free Examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 


A conductor of this school will visit the cities and towns from 
whose vicinity a sufficient number of applications are received 
and will hold free examinations for entrance to the school. 
Application for examination should be made before September 
15th in order to include your city in this tour. 


For all information address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF RUSSIAN BALLET 


A Great and Independent Art Standing on a Plane with Opera 
and Drama—National in Character and Founded on Folk 
Dances— Unique Among the Ballets of the World: 


By IVAN NARODNY 








UTSIDE Russia ballet is appreciated 
mainly for its spectacular effects, the 
accompanying music not as a rule possess- 
ing a high order of merit. In Russia, on 
the other hand, the ballet is considered a 
great and independent art of the stage, 
standing on a plane with opera, both mu- 
sically and dramatically. When, a few 
years ago, a few Russian ballet dancers 
appeared here and in Europe their audi- 
ences were startled at the novelty. -They 
had not believed that dancing could be such 
an art, fascinating at the same time in its 
terpsichorean effects and technical thrills. 
But what a surprise it would be for the 
same audiences to witness the real Russian 
grand ballet performed with the full staff 
of sixty to one hundred and fifty dancers 
on oue of the big Russian operatic stages 
in St. Petersburg or Moscow! In this con- 
nection I was rather interested in reading 
Arnold Bennett’s enthusiastic description of 
his impressions of a fragmentary Russian 
ballet produced in Paris. 

“Oh! It was beautiful!” he exclaimed. 
“An artist could feel at once that a really 
remarkable genius had presided over its in- 
vention and execution. It was masterfully 
original from the beginning and continually 
furnished new ideals of beauty. It drew its 
inspiration from some rich fountain un- 
known to us Occidentals. Not in its 
scenery, nor in its grouping, nor in its 
pantomime was there any clear trace of 
that Italian influence which still dominates 
the European ballet. It was a return to 
nature and a rebeginning with a vengeance. 
it was brutally direct. It was beast-like; 
but the incomparable tiger is a beast. It 
was not perverse. It was too fresh, vig- 
orous and alive to be perverse. Personally 
| was conscious of the most intense pleas- 
ure that I had experienced in a theater for 
years. And this was Russia!” 

What would Mr. Bennett have said if he 
could have witnessed the same ballet in 
Russia! People have admired Pavlova and 
Mordkin in fragmentary performances, 
which are similar to seeing Sothern and 
Marlowe in their Shakespearian roles with- 
out the support of the rest of the cast. 
This, to me, is an unforgivable degradation 
of the serene and solemn grand ballet of 
Russia. I have seen Pavlova, Mordkin and 
Lopukhova in New York and I have seen 
them in Russia. But, what a difference! It 
is true that a single dancer can occasionally 
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be fascinating and expressive of the music 
he has to visualize, but his work gives no 
idea of what a grand ballet can be with a 
corps of half a hundred. One dancer 
seems to me like a single instrument of an 
orchestra. Russian composers and critics 
have studied very carefully in order to 
mark the difference between a ballet and 
other music, a single dancer and a corps 
of dancers. 


Long Preparation Necessary 


A Russian ballet dancer is not a phenom- 
enal one- day sensation who makes his or 
her reputation because of clever advertise- 
ment, pretty figure and face and brilliant 
dress, but, like every thorough artist, he is 
the graduate of,a special ballet academy, 
the course of which lasts never less than 
six years. A student of the Russian ballet 
academy must be trained in his art grad- 
ually and a fundamental knowledge of the 
theory of music, dancing, drama and anat- 
omy is required. Every movement, every 
gesture, every expression and step are the 
result of long years of careful study. 
There are two especial dancing academies 
in Russia, one in St. Petersburg, the other 
in Moscow. Each has from three to five 
hundred students, boys and girls. Almost 
every Russian grand opera company in- 
cludes a ballet, the members of which are 
mostly graduates of the dancing academies. 

The ballet music of Russia is a special 
form of composition utterly unknown out- 
side that country. It is an opera without 
dialogue, a production standing between 
real opera and the drama. It is usually 
divided into three different parts and va- 
rious scenes, although many have five dis- 
tinct acts. Most of the hallets are of a 
purely lyric character, although a few are 
of epic nature. 

One of the special features of the Rus- 
sian ballet is its choral character, that is, 
the musical accompaniment is supplied by 
the singing of the dancers themselves. 
This species of vocal ballet evidently orig- 
inated in the choral dances of the peasants. 
Russian ballet is, in fact, an outgrowth of 
the folk-dances just as Russian music 
emanates from the folk-songs. In seeing a 
Russian ballet you see the Russian life de- 
picted. It is not like the music, however, 
a picture of the gloom of lonely moujtk 
life in which only here and there a -eam 
of light breaks through the melancholy. It 
is a succession of brilliant pictures of the 
medieval Boyars, the semi-barbaric nobil- 
ity.. Every part of the ballet is meant to 
show the rich Byzantine colors, and primi- 
tive passions are set forth in a half-civil- 
ized garb. 


Controlled by Czar 


The Russian ballet is controlled by the 
imperial family and therefore must be 
nationally aristocratic in character. The 
composers of the ballet music have been 
strictly instructed to avoid all revolutionary 
themes; but, strange to say, the ballet is 
just as much a mirror of the hospitable, 
good natured, naive and emotional peasant 
as it is of a spoiled Boyar. It is not that 
all the ballet dancers are children of peas- 
ants, educated for the stage by the govern- 
ment, but because the Russian dramatists 
and composers have unconsciously put their 
own moujik souls in the creations, for, al- 
though most of the Russian composers and 
dramatists are descendants of the aristoc- 
racy, yet in their hearts they have re- 
mained one with the people, whose life they 
live in thought and feeling. 

In the ballet, “Sleeping Beauty,” by 
Tschaikowsky, much of the _ thematic 
structure and style reminds one of Mozart, 
while other parts are fascinatingly orig- 
inal. The adagio, “Pas d’action,” and the 
“Farandole,” for instance, are imbued with 
the courtly atmosphere of the old world, but 


In 1873 Beguetcheff, director of the Im- 
perial Theater in Moscow, asked Ostrovsky, 
one of the foremost Russian dramatists, to 
write a fairy ballet for performance at the 
Imperial operas, exacting that it should be 
free from any satirical or politically unde- 
sirable element. Beguetcheff asked Os- 
trovsky to submit the scenario to him for 
approval. Ostrovsky was noted for his 
bitter sarcasm anent the Russian middle 
class and the nobility and for his idealiza- 
tion of the peasants. This he was told he 
should avoid in his ballet, “for such would 
not be pleasing to the imperial family.” 
Ostrovsky smiled, grunting: “God be 
thanked, the imperial family has no busi- 
ness to interfere with the imagination of 
an artist.” He finished his libretto without 
consulting Beguetscheff and entitled it 
“Snegourotchka”—*The Snow Maiden.” 

















Lydia Lopukhova and Partner in Na- 
tional Russian Ballet Costumes 


Ostrovsky thought that Rubinstein would 
be the composer of the music, but his 
libretto was submitted to Tschaikowsky. 


Tschaikowsky’s Themes 


Tschaikowsky took for his leading themes 
half a dozen folk-songs from Brokunin’s 
collection, and one extremely beautiful 
melody he had himself taken down from 
the lips of a village carpenter in Kieff. The 
ballet became so popular that Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff used the same subject later for one 
of his most beautiful operas, and the ballet 
as well as the opera figure at present as 
the most frequenty performed classic pieces 
in Russian répertoires. 

The Snow Maiden is the issue of the 
union of the gladsome fairy, Spring, with 
the grim old genii, Winter. The father 
jealously guards her from the courting 
Sun-God, who is eager to pour upon her his 
scorching and destructive days. Waénter 
would like to keep her in the forest, but 
the mother, proud of her child’s beauty, 
wants to send her into the busy world to 
charm its inhabitants. After a serious con- 
flict of the parents the father yields. The 
girl feels the strange emotion of love and 
trembles, singing a thrilling melody. She 
wanders from village to village in search 
of a lover, but her numerous admirers are 
unable to stir her heart, because snow cir- 
culates through her veins. She realizes 
that she is void of real passion. Spring 
appears to her and endows her with the 
tenderness of a lily, the languour of a 
poppy and the desire of a rose. The Snow 
Maiden’s heart is touched at last, but in the 
moment when she wishes to fall on her 
lover’s neck a brilliant sun ray pours its 
Summer heat on her. She dissolves in 
vapor and floats into the skies. 

The score is wholly Russian in mood and 
color. To Tschaikowsky, with his peculiar 
genius for evolving floating, curving dance 
rhythms and his remarkable gift for lyrical 
characterization, ballet writing proved a 
grateful task. He confined his ballet com- 
positions to light and airy subjects and in 
dramatic power and spectacular effects re- 
mains behind Rimsky-Korsakoff and the 
modern Russian composers. Tschaikowsky 
“The Swan Lake,” 


But the “Scheherezade,” by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, is truly the crown of all Russian 
ballets. Its beauty and brutality stun the 
beholder. It is the best of “The Arabian 
Nights” with all its naked realism. The 
crudity of the passions, the superlative cru- 
elty, the picturesque splendor and romantic 
poetry are strikingly visualized in this pan- 
tomimic masterpiece. In the surpassing 
fury and magnificence of the dance and 
music one sees eunuchs actually at work, 
scimitars in their hands. A frantic orgy is 
depicted and then the barbarous punish- 
ment, terrible and revolting. In an instant 
you see the seraglio strewn with murdered 
girls in the most appalling postures. Agony 
is in the air. Then follows silence, during 
which is heard the excited breathing of the 
executioners. It seems incredible that such 
a spectacle can give pleasure. Yet it really 
thrills one to the very bottom of the soul. 
The passions and emotions displayed seem 
primitive and shocking, but they are en- 
nobling and inspiring in their illustration. 
The music and the dance are united in one 
huge and imposing fabric of beauty. The 
performance is studied to the last gesture 
and the dancing is sublime. The secret of 
the power of the Russian dance is in the 
beauty of its composition and interpreta- 
tion, without the inclusion of any elements 
ot vulgarity. 





A MUSICAL NONAGENARIAN 





Professor Sage an Ann Arbor Teacher 
During Forty Years 


ANN Arpor, Micu., July 8—There re- 
sides in Ann Arbor a musical character of 
no little —— in the person of Prof. 
James R. Sage, who has recently celebrated 
his ninetioth birthday. On this occasion, 
surrounded by his friends, he sang “Rock 
of Ages” to music of his own composition. 
Professor Sage has resided in Ann Arbor 
for considerably more than forty years, 
occupying his time in musical work as 
teacher of voice and piano and also as 
music director in one of the leading 
churches of the University City. His 
classes have always been large, numbering 
year by year from fifty to seventy-five a 
week. He relinquished the work of teach- 
ing only some three years ago. As achurch 
singer and soloist on various prominent 
secular occasions Professor Sage’s sweet 
tenor voice, of wide range, was always a 
feature and was always enhanced by his 
striking personality. 

Professor Sage is a native of New York, 
where he studied the pipe organ with the 
famous John Zundall, for a life-time or- 
ganist in Henry Ward Beecher’s church in 
Brooklyn. He was also a voice student un- 
der Carlo Bassini, a noted Italian in- 
structor in the ‘40s, and later years. He 
has been the composer of several sacred 
compositions. G. N. L. 





Pianist Charles Anthony’s London Re- 
cital 


Lonpon, June 20.—Charles Anthony, the 
American pianist, who is spending the sea- 
son in England, gave his first recital this 
year at Aeolian Hall, on June 13. His 
program covered a wide range and showed 
sympathy with the various schools. He 
gave a strong, confident performance of 
the Schumann Etudes, and in his Chopin 
group played with sincerity and fervor. 
He also played selections from Bach, 
Brahms and Debussy. Mr. Anthony was 
greeted by a fine audience, which displayed 
unwonted enthusiasm. He will give his 
second recital on July 5. . R. L. 











NEW SONGS 
By ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
GYPSY SONG 
MY TRUE LOVE LIES 
ASLEEP 
THE BLUE BONNET 
RALEIGH’S LOVE SONG 
THE PRAYER PERFECT 


(Sacred Song Text by James Whitcomb Riley) 



































} quite in keeping with the character of the wrote only four ballets, vi HIGH AND LOW VOICE 

[ 226 PRODUCE EXCHANCE libretto. The finest pages of this score are op. 20; “The Sleeping Beauty, op 60 ; 

NEW YORK CITY found in the Adagio Misterioso, describing “The Nut Cracker Man,” op. 71, and “The THE JOHN CHURCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
the sleep of the Princess. Snow Maiden.’ 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to 
artistic finishing for concert, 
Teacher me. Ma ag ot Rappoid, soprano 

° , 
Metro olitan, Ove Png cont me. Bernice 
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CARRYING SWEDISH MUSIC TO GERMANY 





Festival at Dortmund Brings to Light Many Compositions of High 


Merit—Orchestral, 
Given Programs 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
June 20, 1912. 


HEN it was announced that a Swedish 
music festival was to take place in 
Dortmund from June 8 to 11 many doubted 
the demand for such an undertaking in a 
German city. The attendance and the re- 
ception by the public and press proved con- 
clusively, however, that there was every 
justification for the fete. 

The festival took place under the patron- 
age of the Swedish minister plenipotentiary, 
Count Taube, and the honorary board in- 
cluded the president of the Province of 
Westphalia, Prince of Ratibor and Corvey, 
with the Prince of Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst as chairman. The movement to stir 
interest in Swedish music, begun in Stock- 
holm, was largely engineered by General 
Director John May, president of the 
Swedish Concertverein, and Henri Mar- 
teau, the violinist and teacher of Berlin, 
who had the able co-operation of the royal 
musikdirector, G. Huettner, who took his 
excellent Philharmonic Orchestra to Dort- 


mund. 

The festival was conducted severally by 
Hugo Alfven, the musical director of the 
University at Upsala; Aloys Hofmann, 
Kapellmeister Wolfram, Kapellmeister 
Huettner, Professor Jansen and Musikdi- 
rector Holtschneider. The assisting artists 
were Sugne von Rappe, Mme. Saatweber- 
Schlieper, Franziska Bergh, John Forsell, 
Wilhelm Stenhammer, Henri Marteau, Ju- 
lius Janssen, Herren Bunk (organ), Gum- 
precht (violin), Kwast (’cello), the Mar- 
teau String Quartet, the Dortmund Con- 
servatory String Quartet, the Dortmund 
Philharmonic Orchestra of eighty musi- 
cians, the Musikverein, and the Musikal- 
ische Gesellschaft, both of Dortmund and 
the Students’ Choral Society of Upsala. 
The Festival took place alternately in the 
Stadttheater, the Kronenburg and the Fre- 
denbaum. 

The festival opened with Stenhammer’s 
music drama in three acts, “Das Fest auf 
Solhaug,” which made a most favorable 
impression. The composer and the assist- 
ing artists, Frau Gorregots-Busch, Fraeu- 
lein Mayer-Olbrich and Messrs. Theurer 
and Reisinger were loudly acclaimed. 

The Piano Quintet in A, op. 6, by Franz 
Berwald, who has been termed the Swedish 
3eethoven, inaugurated that part of the 
festival devoted to chamber music. Thc 
work is described as rich in invention and 
displaying marked ability in the technic of 
construction. This was followed by three 
effective though not very profound songs 
by Ruben Liljefors, which were exquisitely 
sung by Signe von Rappe. Wilhelm Sten- 
hammer’s String Quartet, No. 4, in A minor, 
played by the Marteau Quartet, proved to 
be a very significant, characteristically 
Swedish composition. The interpretation 
of this work, with its rather melancholy at- 
mosphere, was successful in producing the 
effect desired. Later numbers comprised a 
G Minor Sonata, for violin and piano, by 


Dramatic and Chamber Music on the Well- 


Emil Sjogren, the energy and passion of 
which were superbly brought out by Henri 
Marteau and Stenhammer, and a lieder 
cycle, “Tannhauser,” in which the famous 
Swedish baritone, John Forsell, created an 
extraordinary impression. 

The orchestral concert brought forward 
a symphony composer new to the majority 
oi the auditors in the person of Franz Ber- 
wald, whose “Symphonie Singuliére” was 
excellently rendered by the orchestra «n- 
der Huettner. 

August Solderman, the celebrated Swed- 
ish ballad composer, was represented on the 
program by two works, the choral ballad, 
“Die Wallfahrt nach Kevelar,” sung very 
impressively by the Musikverein, under 
Conductor Janssen, with John Forsell as 
soloist, and the solo ballad, “Tannhauser,” 


in which Forsell was again given the oppor-’ 


tunity to display his eminent talents of in- 
terpretation. Other works at this orches- 
tral concert were: “Die Toteninsel,’ An- 
dreas Hallen, and “Nordlandskampf,” for 
male chorus, which was sung by the stu- 
dents of Upsala under Hugo Alfven. 
Finally a most significant and modern work, 
the Piano Concerto by Stenhammer, was 
interpreted brilliantly by the composer. 

Supplementary works on the orchestral 
program were Norman’s Overture to Karl 
Valentin’s “Antonius and Cleopatra,” for 
violin and orchestra, with Henri Marteau 
as soloist, and songs by Sjégren, Stenham- 
mer and H. Alfven, sung by Signe von 
Rappe. 

The second chamber music concert in- 
cluded an A Minor Quartet, played by the 
Marteau String Quartet; the E Flat Major 
Piano Trio by Berwald, played by Janssen, 
piano; Gumprecht, violin, and Kwast, ’celle, 
and the Violin Sonata in G, by Petersen- 
Berger. The songs of this last-named com- 
poser, sung by Signe von Rappe, also had 
a very decided success. John Forsell then 
sang several numbers by the popular song 
composer, A. F. Lindblad. 

The second orchestral concert began with 
a very impressive choral work, “Der Blu- 
menfuest,” sung by the Musikalische Ge- 
sellschaft,” under Holtschneider, with Signe 
von Rappe, soprano, and Franziska Bergh, 
contralto, as soloists. More modern was 
the symphonic poem, “Eine Schaerensage,” 
by Hugo Alfvens. “Der junge Herr Sten 
Sture” was then given its premiére, and, 
thanks to the admirable orchestral and the 
choral rendition, the latter by the students’ 
chorus of Upsala, attained a decided su-- 
cess. Henri Marteau played the third Vio- 
lin concerto in C Minor, by Tor Aulin, 
calling forth universal enthusiasm. John 
Forsell was also the recipient of a most 
enthusiastic ovation, especially after Alf- 
ven’s “Der Wald schlaeft” and only less so 
after two songs with orchestral acompani- 
ment by Ture Rangstroem and Tor Aulin. 

Other numbers were songs by Nathanael 
Berg, the modern Swedish realist or im- 
pressionist. His symphonic poem, “Traum- 
gewalt,” after a poem by Lenau, proved 
him to be a highly talented musician with 
an extraordinary flight of fancy. 

Concluding the Festival was a concert 
by the students of Upsala in the Freden- 
baum before a mighty audience, which was 
initiated into the rich Swedish literature in 
male choruses and folksongs. 

O. P. JAcos. 
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Williamsport Manager Completes His 
Concert Schedule 


Will George Butler, violinist, and head 
of the violin department of Dickinson Sem- 
inary, Williamsport, Pa., has been spend- 
. . ? + ° 
ing a few days in New York completing the 
schedule of artists who are to appear in 
Williamsport next season under his di- 
rection. In addition to his pedagogic ac 
tivities at the seminary Mr. Butler has been 
acting ag a local musical promoter in bring- 
ing to Williamsport such artists as Schu- 
mann-Heink, Harold Bauer and Arthur 
Friedheim. 


Albert Spalding Arrives from Europe 


Albert Spalding, the young American vio- 
linist, arrived in New York July 2 on the 
Kronprinzessin Cecile, after a stay of sev- 
eral weeks in Europe, during which time 
he attended the wedding, in Paris, of his 
brother, Henry B. Spalding, and Geraldine 


Weyman, During the Summer Mr. Spald- 
ing will give concerts at various resorts, 
and in the Fall he will make a European 
tour. 





Florence Austin to Spend Summer in 
Minneapolis 


Florence Austin, the noted violinist, left 
New York last week to spend the Summer 
with her parents in Minneapolis. Miss 
Austin’s success during the last season has 
been noted in every concert in which she 
has appeared. Her lecture recital, “The 
Histery of the Violin and its Music,” given 
for tue first time this year, created deep 
interest and proved to be a novel and very 
valuable addition to the work of the con- 
cert room. For next season Miss Austin’s 
plans are not fully decided. She has under 
consideration two very important projects, 
ove which will take her away from Amer- 
ica for some time, another a long tour with 
a concert company of her own. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








Mascagni Takes Cleopatra in Hand for Lyric Purposes—Soldier- 
Boy Tenor Wins Over Judges of Both Sexes 
Competition—Hymeneal Hyphens Complicate German Con- 
tralto’s Name—D’Albert’s ‘‘ Dead Eyes” to See the Light 
at Dresden Court Opera—Destinn Not to Appear in New 
Strauss Work at Stuttgart—American Sopranos at French 
Resorts and John McCormack in New Roles in London 


in Paris 








WHETHER the relatively greater suc- 

cess of “Isabeau” than any other of his 
works since “Cavalleria Rusticana” has 
spurred him on to redoubled creative vigor 


or not, Mascagni is plunging headlong into 
contracts for new operas. It seems that 
not only is the “Parisina” for which Ga- 
briel d’Annunzio is to provide the “book” 
to claim his industrious attention during 
the coming months but also a new “Cleo- 
patra” opera is due from his pen for his 
publishers. Perhaps it will provide Mary 
Garden with her long-yearned-for oppor- 
tunity to be a lyric Cleopatra. 

wonderful new 


s = 
Or the discovering of 

tenors there apparently is going to be 
no end so long as French publications con- 
tinue their periodical competitions for un- 
earthing the fine flower of the species. Al- 
ways it is a marvelous voice that is thus 
brought to light, but it is destined in most 
cases to an exclusively local career, for 
rarely does it make itself heard in the out- 
side world. Three Paris papers, Musica, 
Excelsior and Comadia, have just rescued 
from utter obscurity by this means a young 
tenor-voiced soldier-boy named Souque, 
whose vocal activities heretofore have been 
limited to a provincial barracks. 

Hundreds of candidates from 
walks in life entered the contest, 
the result of the elimination trials twenty 
were left for the public hearing at the 
Opéra Comique. There were many women 
in the audience, as was to be expected, and 
they sat up to attention when a young 
nineteen-year-old in the uniform of the 
regiment in which he is discharging his 
military service appeared. The uniform 
appealed to the patriotic susceptibilities of 
his audience, so that he had won it before 
he began to sing. And then he had soft, 
gazelle-like eyes, and they with his boyish- 
ness and the uniform combined made 
smooth the way for his voice. It, of course, 
is “superbe.” Utterly guiltless of training, 
it is a purely natural organ of an excep- 
tional quality, as his singing of an aria 
from “Sigurd” proved. It is said that Jean 
de Reszke is eager to take him in hand 
and that the directors of the Opéra, the 
Opéra Comique and the Gaité-Lyrique are 
rivals for the privilege of formally intro- 
ducing him. 

Several of the other competitors also 
were chosen to be trained for the onera 
stage, among them a wine merchant and an 
errand boy. The next competition of this 
kind is to take-place in 1916. 

so * * 

OVE at first sight is evidently not an 
outworn possibility for heroic tenors 
and dramatic contraltos. Margarethe Mat- 
zvenauer and the tenor Ferrari-Fontana, as 
members of the same company bound for 
the Argentine, doubtless met frequently on 
shipboard and all the world knows how 
rapidly new acquaintanceships may _ pro- 
gress—given propitious weather!—on an 

ocean voyage. 

Arrived at Buenos Ayres these singers 
were both cast for the Colon Theater’s 
opening performances of “Tristan und 
Isolde.” It was almost an all-Metropolitan 
cast, for, although Signor Ferrari-Fontana, 
the Tristan, is unknown in New York, the 
Isolde was Lucie Weidt, who still has a 
season at the Metropolitan due her on her 
contract: Mme. Matzenauer was, of course, 
the Brangaene and Pasquale Amato the 
Kurvenal, with Arturo Toscanini carrying 
off first honors with his baton. 

In the middle of June Mme. Matzenauer 
notified Director Hans Loewenfeld of the 
'amburg Municipal Opera that in view of 
her approaching marriage with Signor Fer- 
rari-Fontana the date of her return to fill 
her Hamburg obligations was uncertain. 
Director Loewenfeld, aware that the con- 
tralto intends to spend most of the Winter 


various 
and as 


in New York any way, immediately became 
worried lest this unexpected romantic de- 
velopment should be the means of keeping 
her away from Hamburg entirely until next 
Spring. In any case, it will be with a 
much hyphenated name that the German 
contralto will return to the Metropolitan 


Strauss works that are to be given in the 
larger theater. For the double bill of ‘“‘Sal- 
ome” and “Feuersnoth” (or “Beltan Fire,” 
as the English version names it), on the 
20th, for “Elektra” on the 30th and “The 
Rose Cavalier” on the ist and 3d of No- 
vember, the scale of prices will range from 
$2 and $1.50 for the best seats down to $1. 
Standing room will be sold as low as twenty 
cents. The same tariff will obtain for the 
extra performance of “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
that is to be sandwiched in at the Little 
Theater on the 2nd. While Max Reinhardt, 
bringing his Deutsches Theater Company 
with him from Berlin to play “Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” will be in charge of 
the Moliére play in which the new Strauss 
opera is to be interpolated, Emil Gerhauser 
will be the general stage director of the 
larger music dramas, with the patron com- 
poser of the festival and Max Schillings as 
co-laborers with the baton. 

With punctilious nicety of detail the offi- 
cial announcement notes that the cloak- 
room fees are five cents in the better part 





























Mr. and Mrs. Putnam Griswoid on Their Way to Europe 


next November, for if she follows the Ger- 
man order it will run like this: Margarethe 
lerrari-lontana-Matzenauer ! 

In performances of “Aida” at the Colon 
Andreas Dippel’s new dramatic soprano, 
Cecilia Gagliardi, has been distinguishing 
herself along with Amato and Amedeo 
Bassi. In the rival company at the Coliseum 
Rosina Storchio has been riding such asth- 
matic war horses of the coloratura soprano 
as “La Traviata,” for instance, with Ric- 
cardo Stracciari and the tenor Taccani, 
both known here, to share her applause. 
The leading tenors at that house are Scam- 
pini and Marini, in addition to Taccani. 

Kk *K a 


RELIMINARY promises to the contrary 
notwithstanding, there will be no 
Emmy Destinn in the Stuttgart premicre 
of Richard Strauss’s new one-act opera at 
the end of October. The official prospectus 
now published names as the leading artists 
to appear in “Ariadne auf Naxos” Frieda 
Hempel, as already announced, Mizzi Jer- 
itza and the dancer Grete Wiesenthal, 
known in New York from a Winter Gar- 
den engagement of the past season. 
It appears now that there will be 
seats at a reasonable price, after all, for 
the first three performances of the novelty 
on October 25, 26 and 27 in the smaller of 
the new royal theaters in Wutrtemberg’s 
capital. While the entire parquet and first 
gallery will be held at $12.50 a seat and the 
best of the second gallery seats at $7.50, 
the desirable locations in the second 
gallery will cost $5, while seats in the am- 
phitheater will be $2.50 in the front two 
rows, $1.25 in the rear two rows. 
These prices will not prevail for the other 


some 


less 


of the house, two and a half cents else- 
where. A tax of from five to seven and a 
half cents is imposed for advance booking. 


NE good result of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
ill-fated invasion of London harks 
back to a parallel among the achievements 
of the impresario’s campaign in New York. 
To atone for the general lack of stars of 
established brilliance in his company he set 
a new standard of ensemble excellence, and 
this Covent Garden has found it advisable 
to imitate. In consequence whereof, the 
ensembles of the older institution’s per- 
formances have been more generally satis- 
factory this season than in times past. 
This fact was conspicuous again the other 
evening when Puccini’s conception of a 
lyricized “Manon Lescaut” was restored to 
the répertoire, incidentally effecting the 
Covent Garden début of Adelina Agosti- 
nelli, who spent two seasons at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. London’s verdict con- 
cerning the Milan soprano is a favorable 
one, for she “made a profound impression 


from the first.” It was found that her 
voice, while not very strong, “falls pleas- 
antly on the ear all the same, and the 


singer’s command of facial expression, to 
gether with her easy grace of movement, 
make her a most welcome addition to the 
company.” 

As Des Grieux the new tenor, Giovanni 
Martinelli, won new distinction. The role 
doubtless will be in his New York réper- 
toire. When he comes to the Metropolitan 
he will find Lucrezia Bori here ahead of 
him to sing Manon and show why the Met- 
ropolitan directors rewarded her with a 
New York engagement for singing this 


role with the company during its historic 
visit to Paris. In the London performance 
Mario Sammarco was the Lescaut. 

Puccini continues to be the most popu- 
lar Italian composer with the London pub- 
lic. The evening before the revival of 
“Manon Lescaut” a repetition of “Madama 
Butterfly’—Emmy Destinn, of course, was 
the Cio-Cio-San—had a new Pinkerton. 
John McCormack essayed the role for the 
first time, and the critics, who consider that 
he has “come on” very markedly in his act- 
ing this season, praise him for contriving 
to lessen somewhat the conventional cad- 
dishness of the “hero.” This is the second 
addition the Irish tenor has made to his 
repertoire this Summer, the first being the 
role of the Count Almaviva in “The Barber 
of Seville’ as revived for one of Tetraz- 
zini’s limited appearances. 

A performance of “I Pagliacci” the other 
evening preceding the Russian dancers’ 
triple bill had a dash of special interest for 
spectators of the fortunes of opera from 
the fact that the Canto was sung by an ex- 
baritone who had been the Si/zvio in his last 
previous appearances in this work with Mr. 
Sammarco as the Tonto. Paolo Seveilhac, 
the newly blossomed tenor, did not want 
long for a chance to put his metamorphosis 


to the test. Husband and wife stick to- 
gether professionally as well as the ex- 
igencies of operatic life permit. The an- 


nouncement of his tenor début in “I Pagli- 
acci,’ followed only a few days after the 
reappearance of Pauline Donalda in “The 
Huguenots.” Besides Sammarco, M. Se- 
veilhac’s associates in the Leoncavallo op- 


era were Mme. Destinn, Armand Crabbé 
and the new light French tenor, André 
Gilly. 


A propos of André Gilly, when this new- 
comer distinguished himself in a small réle 
in the London production of “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” a press agent explained 
for publication that the singer had gone to 
the trouble of acquiring the Neapolitan at- 


mosphere in the Sunny South itself by 
“going about amongst the people, living 


their life and even observing the Camor 
rists at a safe distance.” Which prompted 
an inquisitive critic to ask what steps a 
conscientious artist should take when pre- 
paring the role of Mephistopheles. 


* 


CHANGES in the operatic situation in 
Germany are to be read between the 
lines of the announcement of coming pre- 
micres. From the Dresden Court Opera’s 
stage, whence “Salomé,” “Elektra” and 
“The Rose Cavalier” were committed to 
the tender mercies of a fickle world, the 
scene of Strauss premicres has shifted to 
Stuttgart, and now Eugen d’Albert, who. 
like Siegfried Wagner, has availed himself 
of the hospitality of the Hamburg Munici 
pal Opera with every new work he has 
made ready to speed on its way, is turning 
to the city forsaken by Richard Strauss. «It 
has been arranged that d’Albert’s “The 
Dead Eyes” shall be opened for the first 
time by the magic wand of Ernst von 
Schuch in Dresden next November. 
KOK 
HERE is now a possibility that Paris 
may hear “Parsifal” before the expira- 
tion of the copyright, according to inter- 
national agreement, brings the work into 
the public domain. Dr. Henry Viotta, who 
directed the performances of “Parsifal” in 
Amsterdam three or four years ago that 
aroused the faithful elsewhere in Europe 
to protest loudly and vehemently, and who 
but lately has repeated the offense, has 
heen invited to give the Grail music drama 
in Paris with the same soloists, chorus and 
orchestra as he had under his baton the 
other day in Amsterdam. Dr. Viotta’s at- 
titude in regard to accepting the invitation 
depends solely upon whether the Amster- 
dam Wagner Association will let him have 
the full orchestra score or not. 
k 
OT far from Paris there is an inland 
Monte Carlo on a small scale which is 
almost as ambitious as its famous proto- 
type for laurels as a fountain-head of lyric 
art. Enghien is known to many an Amer- 
ican tourist. The management of its 
Casino theater has made special effort this 
Summer to insure a noteworthy season of 
opera during the vacation months and the 
list of guest artists engaged is unusually) 
strong for a Summer resort. 
Conspicuous names are those of Maggie 


Teyte; Marie Kousnietzoff, the Paris 


[Continued on next page] 
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Opéra’s Russian soprano; Félia Litvinne, 
the ever-popular, Russian by birth, French 
by adoption, a sister-in-law of the de Resz- 
kes by marriage; Marguerite Carré, Gene- 
viéve Vix, Lucy Arbell and the American 
Lillian Grenville. Among the men “specials” 
are Vanni Marcoux, Lucien Muratore, 
Jean Périer, Jean Noté, Thomas Salignac, 
Delmas, Gresse, Francell and Campagnola. 

The novelties of last Summer—Masse- 
net’s “Don Quixote,” Henri Fevrier’s 
“Monna Vanna” and Gabrie! Dupont’s “La 
Glu’”—will be repeated this season, while 
absolutely new this year to the Enghien 
public will be Jaques-Dalcroze’s “Bon- 
homme Jaris,” Rodolphe Berger’s “Clau- 
dine” and Massenet’s “Therése” and 
“Manon.” 

Of North Sea and Channel resorts Os- 
tende has long held the palm for the quan- 
tity and quality of its music. This year 
Spa by a timely spurt has sought to wrest 
from it the musical supremacy. A series 
of ten performances of opera is the special 
bait Spa is holding out to the Summer 
recreationists, tlie operas to be sung in the 
Kursaal. While many of the singers en- 
gaged rank well up in Belgium and France 
the names of but few of them mean any- 
thing to American opera-goers. The ex- 
ceptions apply to Marguerite Sylva, who 
after forswearing grand opera for her first 
love and spending a season in light opera, 
has decided that she likes the more serious 
work best after all; Hector Dufranne, of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, 
and Edyth de Lys, an American soprano 
who, with an assured footing on the Con- 


tinent, has her future in her homeland still . 


ahead of her. Mme. Sylva will sing Car- 
men, as a matter of course. Mme. de Lys’s 
role will be Madama Butterfly at Spa and 
at Ostende, where also she is to appear as 
V ioletta. 

The other operas chosen for the delecta- 
tion of Spa’s patrons are “Werther,” “Ma- 
non,” “Lakmé,” “Faust,” “William Tell,” 


“Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “La 
Navarraise.” 

At Ostende, whose musical fortunes are 
entrusted to the Spa director, M. Deliéres, 
a stock oneretta troupe will give “Gypsy 
Love,” “The Count of Luxembourg,” “The 
Merry Widow,” “La Fille de Madame An- 
got,” “Les Cloches de Corneville,” “Le 
Petit Duc.” + 2» 


ONE advantage accruing from the in- 

creasing number of opera houses in 
Germany under municipal and private con- 
trol lies in the fact that the more stages 
there are the less inevitable does it become 
for the singers attached to the long-estab- 
lished institutions to suffer total eclipse 
when they are pensioned off after more or 
less prolonged and less or more honorable 
service. Berlin offers a case in point. Only 
a fortnight ago Julius Lieban sang his fare- 
well to the Royal Opera after being one 
of its most valuable artists for nearly thirty 
years. No-sooner was he released, with a 
life pension assured him, that Director 
Hartmann snapped him up on a three years’ 
contract for the new Deutsche Oper, which 
is to be opened in Charlottenburg-Berlin. 
This means that Berliners will still have 
plenty of opportunities to enjoy Lieban’s 
“buffo tenor impersonations.” 

* * * 


"THE remarkable development of Eng- 
land’s National Union of School Or- 
chestras was illustrated by two concerts 
given the other day at the Crystal Palace, 
at which 300 London and district schools 
were represented by no fewer than 6,000 
children belonging to the violin classes. At 
the first concert, given seven years ago, 700 
performers took part; two years ago they 
had increased to 2,500; now they are 6,000 ! 
“Truly, it is a solemn thought,” notes 
one writer, “that in England at this mo- 
ment there are, according to a competent 
estimate, no fewer than 5,000 schools with 
violin or orchestral classes attached to them. 
Some day we should have at least appre- 
ciative audiences.” 5. Be 








WHERE SULLIVAN’S HUMOR MATCHED GILBERT’S 





“AS I started to point out, the scores of 


the Gilbert and Sullivan operas are 
just as funny as the words and lyrics,” 
said "Eugene Cowles, who sang bass roles 
in the recent Gilbert and Sullivan revivals 
in New York, in an interview in The Tri- 
bune. Of course, Sullivan must have taken 
the inspiration for his music from the 
words, which is the way it always should 
be, but in his musical setting he illumined 
and absolutely interpreted the ideas of the 
author. Anybody who studies the orches- 
trations, which were made by Sullivan him- 


self can see how many funny points were 
introduced in almost all of the different 
pieces. When the chopping off of heads 
becomes the subject under discussion in 
‘The Mikado’ you can literally hear the 
swish of the axe in the orchestration. An- 
other instance of this musical fun is Ruth’s 
first song in ‘The Pirates of Penzance.’ 
Ruth narrates in this song how it came to 
pass that, being somewhat hard of hearing, 
she apprenticed Frederick to a pirate in- 
stead of a pilot. While she is singing this 
song she believes herself conscientiously 
to be the most important person in the 
whole universe. The music which accom 
panies this narrative lyric is of the most 
tremendously pompous and ponderous va- 
riety. Without that music the narrative 
would not have ~~-- more humor than the 
ludicrous idea that such a mistake should 
have occurred. 

“Then, again, consider the song with 
which Lady Jane opens the second act of 
‘Patience’; that wonderful lyric in which 
she explains that there will be too much 
of her in the coming by and bv. Who else 
would have thought of having a solo sung 
by a contralto accompanying herself on a 
bass viol? The lyric, which is excruciat- 
ingly funny, and the idea of having her 
sing a solo, of course, probably belonged 
to Gilbert, but the bass viol idea probably 
belonged to the musician. 

“Yet one other instance may be taken 
from ‘Pinafore,’ which is full of joyous 
things of this sort. The trio sung by the 
three sailors is written as a fugue, and 
they have difficulty in remembering their 


words and their music. Now, this music is 
so written that one man is always behind 
the others, which seems accidental, and yet 
is, of course, absolutely arranged in that 
manner. In this way the one man is still 
singin when the rest are through, and in 
spite of that fact there is never a singie 
discord. The ingenuity of such musician- 
ship is marvelous. 

“It must positively be understood that I 
am not trving to detract from wilbert, but 
simply to point out that Sullivan was a 
humorist, too, and an extremely keen one. 
This is perhaps the more notable, as a really 
fine sense of wit seems to be rarer witt 
misicians than with authors. 

“Speaking of funnv music, I have often 
wondered how and why it is that compnos- 
ers, when thev want to be funny, generally 
resort to the bassoon, and that it generally 
makes people laugh, and then again a man 
might spend hours wondering how and wh: 
it is that a man might choose the bassoon 
for his life’s instrument. The facts remain 
that the bassoon does make people laugh 
and that people do play it.” 





Tenor Sings with Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra 


PittspurG, Pa., June 25.—Monday eve- 
ning’s program in the series of Summer 
night concerts by the Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra, with Carl Bernthaler as con- 
ductor, presented Arnold von der Aue, 
tenor, as soloist. Mr. von der Ave sang 
with good effect Siegmund’s “Liebeslied” 
from “Die Walkiire,” showing himself the 
possessor of a voice of much beauty, 
handled with taste. Accompanied by Mr. 
Bernthaler he later sang a group of songs. 
which included Schuman’s “Wanderlied,” 
Schubert’s “Ungeduld.” and Mary Turner 
Salter’s “Come to the Garden, Love.” 
Among the orchestral numbers were a 
Fantasy from Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Donne 
Curiose,” a Norwegian Suite by Schytte, 
and Ganne’s “Extase.” 





Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford, who 
are to tour America next season. introduced 
a new duet by Liza Lehmann, “How Sweet 
the Moonlight,” at a recent London con- 
cert. 





Sung by MISS FLORENCE HINKLE 
*“*‘Music of Hungary” 
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VIENNA HONORS HER HEROES OF MUSIC 


A Festival Week Devoted to Giants Among Composers Who Have 
Dwelt in the Austrian Capital—Success in Hungary of 
an American Girl Violinist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Ploosigasse 6 (IV), 
June 20, 1912 
HE last day of the present week, June 
will be the second of the great Vienna 
Festival Music Week, which is now the 
talk of the town. The name “Music Week” 
in a city which has music every week more 
or less all the year around seems intended 
more to attract visitors than as a particu- 
larly brilliant display of musical art with 





DRESS 














Relief on Mozart Memorial in Vienna, 
Showing the Boy Mozart at the 
Piano 


which to surprise them. It will, rather, be 
the combination in one week of the master 
works of Austrian composers, however far 
apart the time of their life and of their 
work may have been. In this respect it 
may also be termed a premiére, and it is 


evidently arousing all the interest of a first 
performance. The demand for tickets to 
all the productions has been enormous, both 
here and from abroad, and in the true spirit 
of hospitality, preference has in every case 
been given to foreign requests. 

It will indeed be a rare opportunity, that 
of hearing in one week the many famous 


masters whom Austria has brought forth 
and who for the greater part of their lives 
made Vienna their home. Haydn, Mozcart, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bruckner and Mahler 
will all be well represented, and in be- 
tween sprightly measures by the _ waltz 
kings, Strauss and Lanner, will be judi- 
ciously interspersed. Smetana will have a 
hearing in his romantic opera of “Dalibor,” 
with its lovely violin solo, and the other 
great Slav, Dvorak, will be duly repre- 
sented in the concert programs. Franz 
Schubert, sweetest of singers, will have his 
melodies interpreted in masterly manner. 
and the folk and national songs of Austria 
will be rendered by the leading choral so- 
cieties. Music enthusiasts will particularly 
appreciate what I may be allowed to call 
the “local interludes,” the visits to the his- 
toric sites where the great composers whom 
they have just listened to lived and worked. 

There is the quaint old building with its 
innumerable courts which is known as the 
“Freihaus”—now, alas, condemned to dem- 
olition—within whose walls Mozart wrote 
the immortal melodies of the “Magic 
Flute,” first performed at the nearby The- 
ater an der Wien. The “Café Museum,” 
where so many of the American music stu- 
dents congregate, is situated on an opposite 
corner, from which, again, it is but a step 
to the Brahms memorial in the shady 
square across the way. Where Brahms 
lived is some two blocks further on, op- 
posite to the Musikverein building, in which 
he and Bruckner were wont to fight out 
many a hot battle. The poetic memorial to 
the latter graces the Stadtpark, the lovely 


Mild 








Helen Ware, the First American Violinist to Make a Tour of All Hungary 


grounds of which are entered a short way 
off. Here among the green surroundings, 
at their fairest just now, there also stands 
the memorial to Franz Schubert, a particu- 
larly graceful work. Taking the short cut 
through the business district of the city to 
its northern part, the quaint old house may 
be found where in 1797 the famous song 
writer first saw the light. 
fore yesterday it was made gay with greens 
and flowers in honor of the opening within 
its walls with appropriate ceremonies of 
the Schubert Museum, a long contemplated 
project similar to the Mozart and Beetho- 
ven Museums at Salzburg and Bonn. From 
here it is but a short walk to Heiligenstadt, 
sacred to memories of Beethoven. 
x * * 

Helen Ware, of Philadelphia, the gifted 
young violinist who was for several years 
a pupil of Sevcik in this city and continued 
her studies in Budapest last Winter, has 
a highly successful season behind her. She 


Only day be-- 


took prominent part in the concert of the 
Kammermusik Gesellschaft, was on the 
program of the “Monstre Concert” with 
Hungary’s best artists and an audience of 
more than 3,000, and gave a concert of her 
own at the Royal Hall, among the patrons 
ef which were the Mayor of the city and 
members of the highest Magyar aristoc- 
racy. For this concert Countess Gladys 
Vanderbilt Szechenyi sent the young artist 
1,000 crowns and in many other ways 
showed her good will to Miss Ware, the 
first American violinist to make a tour of 
all Hungary. The ambitious young mu- 
sician is spending the Summer in a small 
Hungarian village working industriously 
on next Winter’s répertore. In January she 
will start on a tour through the Orient, 
filling engagements in various European 
cities, touching all important centers in the 
East through to the Pacific, on which ocean 
she will cross to America next Spring. 
Appi£ FUNK, 
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THE BOY CHOIR 


Being a Response to Some Recent Animadversions Anent the 
‘‘Menace”’ of the Same Institution—The Question of Dis- 
cipline — Results That Speak for Themselves—Value of the 
Choir in the Influences It Brings to Bear Upon the Members 


By W. E. WOODRUFF 
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HOSE who write of the “Menace of the 

Boy Choir,” like a recent contributor 
Musicat AMERICA (and like no less a 
ersonage than the Right Rev. Bishop of 
\lassachusetts, Anglican), at least have a 
large weight of authority and usage and 
And 


is usage and tradition are alike factors 


istory and tradition against them. 
f muc’. power and influence both in Eu- 
So they adopt the 
rn-of-desperation mental attitude and as- 


ype an’ in America. 


ert themselves in the manner of those who 
re bucking up against a tremendous force 
reated and nurtured, as they would allege, 
zainst the weight of reason and experi- 

e. Their argument sounds like the plaint 

him who cries out in sheer desperation 
vainst. any organization—governmental, 
ligious, artistic—that has the weight of 
thority and tradition behind it. 


The objection to the sway of the boy 


choir is heard not so infrequently. The 


writer in MusicAL AMERICA referred to 


gives us a lot of dogmatic assertions anent 
the régime of the boy choir—most of them 
proceeding from the assumption that the 
régime is a nuisance—and has nothing to 
commend it. He would align the boy choir 
among the “fads.” Of course there are 


fads and fads. In the general meaning of 
the word we think of a fad as something 
ephemeral, fleeting, founded on foolishness 
perhaps, but at any rate temporary in influ- 
ence and perhaps fantastic and even mere- 
tricious in its sway. The fad of tight skirts, 
of peach bonnet hats, of the dominance of 
athletics, come under this description. But 
we can hardly in reason call a thing a fad 
which has obtained from centuries back, 
which has prospered and grown and which 
gives pleasure and perhaps profit of mind 
and soul to untold thousands and which 
seems on the increase in popularity to-day. 
Fads don’t obtain in that way, because a 
fad generally falls of its own weight, or 


lack of weight, as in the case of the before 
mentioned skirts. 

“Why the boy choir?” your observer 
asks. And he goes on to speak of the 
“evil” without telling us in any detail what 
evil. And of the fallacy, without proving 
fallacy. Among his objections to the boy 
choir is the “instability” of its organiza- 
tion, since adult singers often remain in a 
choir “as long as twenty years,” and the 
life of the boy treble is limited to four or 
five. And besides, as he remarks, the first 
year of training further subtracts from 
the usefulness of the boy’s tenure. Also, 
he says, boys are unreliable in attendance 
and in intelligence. Also, it is necessary to 
brings boye afar, in the case of some of 
the large city parishes, and to give them 
treats such as dinners, Summer camps, etc. 
Also, that a person gifted in ordinary 
choral work may not at all be the person 
fitted to train boys. Also, this observer 
laments the absence of the larger and more 
florid works in the churches where they 
should be heard free. And he wants some 
church to begin the work and present com 
positions with full equipment, including or- 
chestra, etc. 

Responsiveness of Boys 


Now boys are boys, and they have the 
average mischief and love of fun in choirs 
that they have everywhere else. But they 
are also human, and confiding, and grate- 
ful, and they respond as quickly to kind- 
ness and to instruction as persons of any 
other age or sex. The problem of dis- 
cipline is perhaps slightly—only slightly 
more difficult with them than with girls or 
women. When one reflects that in the 
language of the play. “every father lives 
in subtle dread of the perils that surround 


his daughters,” we may perhaps affirm that 
the dread of raising a boy is not in com- 
parison so tremendous. The average choir 
boys—and I speak from an experience of 
twenty years among them—is bright, adapt- 
able, loyal and eager to do the best he can 
if the governing force is tactful and ap- 
proachable. There are many parents who 
never get to understand boys and many 
choirmasters who do not. But if you point 
me to a choir where discipline is lax, where 
behavior is bad, where attendance is slack 
and indifference reigns, I will point you to 
the influence which controls and will tell 
you that the man in charge is the one at 
fault. I have seen many varieties in choirs 
and with as many varieties of results. But 
[ have never found a man of force and 
judgment who could not get results out of 
his boys. Bad management, which invari- 
ably results in the boys being ‘“‘cussed,” is 
not the fault of the boy. <A choirmaster 
who condones absences, tardiness, whisper- 
ing, inattention, etc., will keep that very 
disturbance always present. But the man 
who rules quietly, kindly but firmly, who 
knows when to let a boy go—and there are 
such times—and who is recognized as their 
friend, is the. man who gets work out of 
them. And the boys learn to love him as 
they respect him. 

Laxity in deportment needs to be caught 
up instantly—not condoned. It’s a case for 
vigilance. And when one contrasts the 
conduct of the average volunteer mixed 
chorus with that of the boy chorus one 
doesn’t know where to begin to praise that 
one or condemn the other. Bad deport- 
ment I have seen in adult choir régime and 


[Continued on next page] 
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church worship, and good behavior I have 
seen in both. It’s all the man at the head. 

As to difficulty of securing recruits in 
the crowded centers—that, I know, is true. 
But how to secure mixed voices readily 
amenable to vocal teaching in those same 
areas, at the same cost—that problem also 
is so terrible that it scares one at the men- 
tion. The fact is that in congested centers 
vocal material is not plentiful in the vicin- 
ity of the church. 

And as to the cities of a size, say, from 
50,000 to 250,000, where any system of vo- 
cal drill obtains in the public schools, I af- 
firm without fear of being denied that the 
boy material is more plastic and workable 
than that of girls or young women. I can 
mention at least many cities where this is 
true. 

I have heard the objection from four 
“broken down” organists I wot of and could 
but won’t name—that disciplining the boy 
choir is a nuisance and they wouldn’t be 
bothered with it. These four have grad- 
uated downward. Unfortunately it has not 
proved true that they were eminent enough 
to secure results with other voices when 
they have failed with a boy choir. A boy 
choir takes a good deal of a man. If suc- 
cessful there he is likely to be so anywhere. 
But when he has abandoned that kind of 
choir and has gone to.a mixed choir, I 
think the average run of experience will 
prove that he is no better, if as capable, in 
the latter case than in the former. I have 
now learned by experience to discount the 
complaints against boy choirs from or- 
ganists, because practically all I have talked 
with have, as stated, come down from a 
higher estate to a lower. And, not to 
mince words, that means laziness, does it 
not?—to say nothing of musical apathy. 

And are we to believe that genuine mu- 
sical results are not to be obtained from 
boys? A celebrated choral director once 
sneered at a boy choir which he had heard 
but once, saying that it is “useless to ex- 


THE BOY CHOIR 


pect musical intelligence from youngsters.” 
But a little later that choir sang Sullivan’s 
“Long Day Closes” so well, without ac- 
companiment or baton, that a critic and 
singer who had been brought up in Angli- 
can traditions of choiss and had heard 
for thirty years the best choirs in England 
and in America, said it was the most per- 
fect unaccompanied singing he had ever 
heard. This same choir does much a ca- 
pella work and with better adherence to 
the key than any average mixed choir in 
its section. 

Also in a Southern city recently I heard 
a choir and organ recital. The full choir 
did one or two things in an awful way, 
with poor pitch and paucity of tone, and 
the only thing that saved the thing was the 
beautiful, penetrating, searching quality of 
the treble section of boys—about twelve of 
them. And this in a city where there is 
no public school instruction and where the 
boys had no special opportunities. Pos- 
sibly the boy mentally is not very mature; 
but is the mentality of the average mixed 
choir mature? When they shade from 
loud to soft and employ rubatos and hold 
phrases and swing into spirit, is it mentality 
that is responsible or drill in the mass? 
No, I should put it down that the average 
good boy choir can get, and does get, ef- 
fects in musical expression that are fairly 
adequate—equal to average mixed choirs; 
and whether the effect comes from mental- 
ity or from mass drill you and I don’t 
stop to question, provided the effect is 
there. 

Quality of the Boy Tone 


One thing that verges a little from the 
‘ practical—the quality of the boy tone. We 
may all cherish idealism provided it has 
something of the practical in it. Idealism 
ought not be objected to in choirs, and ex- 
pedients thereunto pertaining, unless it’s im- 
possible and futile. Well, now, men of all 
ages have affected to believe—and there are 
thousands who do believe to-day—that in 
disinterested purity the “aloofness” of tone, 
the unworldly character, the lack of acidity 
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in the boy tone is ideal for purposes of 
worship. Not all people are susceptible to 
tonal color and not many could exactly de- 
scribe what it is they like and find suitable 
in a boy voice floating over arches from 
dim chancel and searching out the listener. 
But that a tremendous aggregate of people 
‘ind this satisfactory for time and place is 
no doubt true. And that is this practical 
side of idealism. People like this tone and 
they want it. And so they maintain boy 
choirs and organize them as soon as pos- 
sible and never let them go unless there is 
absolute impossibility of securing material. 
Now in New York there are excellent 
quartets of excellent soloists. And there 
are some excellent mixed choirs. But ask 
any hotel clerk the nature of the inquiries 
cf wayfarers in New York. “Where can 
I hear a good boy choir?” They get this 
question ad infinitum. 

People want boy choirs. While proces- 
sional and recessional are orderly ways of 
getting into church and out, they constitute 
no reason for preferring a boy choir, since 
there are plenty of mixed choirs that 
enter that way and leave in that way. To 
urge this as a motive for liking the boy 
choir régime is to hit wide of the mark and 
to suggest venom as well as untruthful- 
ness. If we have any mere love of proces- 
sional and recessional it is the love of the 
orderly and dignified as opposed to the 
straggling and the unkempt. And as Amer- 
icans we simply love order. The matter 
has nothing to do with ritualism as such. 
But it has to do greatly with decorum. 
Moreover, to the ear attuned to song and 
the heart attuned to worship there is, of 
course, some appeal in the slow moving 
crescendo of the processional hymn and in 
the mystery of the fading amen that leaves 
one with a sense of having been in a good 
piace. 

More practically again I shall say from 
Jong experience that in the average. boy 
choir the youngsters will conquer a new Te 
Deum or other canticle or anthem as 
quickly as the average adult; if it were not 
so we shouldn’t succeed at all with good 
music. But we do succeed—the world is 
witness to it. 

Value in the Boy’s Life 


Now more practically still—what, in the 
church system, are we doing for the youth? 
Take boys out of the choir and what is 
left for them unless we have big indus- 
trial church institutions? The musical drill, 
the drill of precision and attention and at- 
tendance and order and cleanliness and that 
sort of thing may well be considered as of 
the utmost value at this time in a boy’s 
life. And seeds thus planted yield an in- 
crease. A boy choir is one of the most 
valuable institutions of our modern life in 
this practical sense. To bar the interest of 
boys at such an impressionable age—other 
things being equal—would be a crime which 
I hesitate to think the Episcopal or Roman 
or many other boy-choir churches would 
like to be guilty of. Little as is the atten- 
tion that boys get in churches generally 
the boy choir régime helps to make up 
some of the deficiency. Good boys are 
likely to be reinforced in deportment and 
the religious sense. Careless boys are im- 
proved, generally speaking. The absolutely 
useless boy—and he is very rare indeed— 
can be dispensed with and ought to be. 

Another thing—the standards of music 
in boy-choir churches is so much better 
than the average church that a love is be- 
gotten for music in its better and more 
serious forms, and that is a missionary 
work not to be lightly considered. So if 
we consider the boy, as well as the people, 
the boy choir régime is helpful and most 
useful. Churches that have changed from 
mixed volunteers to boys where the mate- 
rial is fairly plentiful—and it is plentiful 
in every town of even five thousand people 
—would not go back to the other: the re- 
membrances are too grievous. 

Now as to churches ministering to people 
with the great concerted vocal works with 
full accompaniment of orchestra, organ, 
etc.: does this Observer of yours realize 
what that means in expense and trouble? 
Orchestras that are capable of doing any- 
thing short of murder to good music cost 


money. Why should so much burden of 
good music be put on the churches? In 
almost every town of musical growth 
there’s a chance for choral societies to do 
these great works. Most of these com- 
positions Observer has in mind could not 
adequately be done with the average choir 
of from twenty to forty voices. They do 
a good deal of special cantata work and 
that sort of thing, but imagine even a good 
volunteer choir of mixed voices screeching 
the Hallelujah chorus either from “Mes- 
siah” or Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives,” 
or the Bach Mass in B Minor! These are 
not to be adequately done in such a way. 
There is a mission before the big choral 
societies—to give just such music; and 
many are doing it. 

After all, the proof of the pudding, you 
know, is the eating. Boy choirs have 
proved themselves practical things in addi- 
tion to being in some respects ideal, else 
we should see the reign thereof decreasing. 
The end crowns the work, and boy choirs 
are now heard in Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and other churches. And there is 
large reason for it. Not many privileges 
await the musical missionary so valuable 
as that of catching youngsters from nine 
to eleven and molding their ‘thought and 
inusical growth and deportment at such a 
tine. We sometimes incline to measure a 
man by his love of animals. So it may be 
somewhat in reason to measure him by 
his love of boys. And the choirmaster who 
:s both a musical enthusiast and a lover of 
boys will succeed so well that his people 
wouldn’t seriously consider changing to 
other voices. And while it is perfectly 
true that failures of boy choirs are to be 
recorded, will somebody, estimating on the 
same basis, kindly tell us how many mixed 
choirs are failures? 

So far from thinking that the boy-choir 
régime, after its centuries of trial, is in 
danger, | think it is on the increase. I do 
not think we have yet solved the problem 
as to vocal methods. In fact, I consider that 
von Broekhoeven and others have struck 
the keynote of a new gospel which will 
give us better, more searching, more thrill 
ing tone from boys. And when this good 
gospel spreads we shall be more firmly 
entrenched in the belief that practically, 
ideally, spiritually, from standpoint of 
church and of the boys themselves the boy 
choir is the nearest thing to perfection in 
music worship that the mind of man has 
devised. 

Record of Paulist Choristers 


Let me bring this matter up to date by 
mentioning the wonderful record of the 
Paulist Choir of Chicago. This organiza- 
tion is attached to a parish of the Roman 
Catholic church; its material is drawn from 
the schools, streets, wherever a promising 
voice can be found. And the precentor- 
priest easily keeps his ranks filled. Gifted 
with technical knowledge of vocal place 
ment, with tact in management and with a 
paternal interest in boys as individuals, h« 
has in a short time molded this choir into 
such musicalgeminence that the cognocent 
have wondered and _ still wonder. The 
choir has surprised and delighted both Chi 
cago and New York. It has but recently 
won the first prize in the Division d’Hon 
neur in a great Paris choral competition 
and has actually invaded Rome and amazed 
the church hierarchy there. I do not doubt 
that we have other boy choirs in America 
that could do a good deal the same thing. 
Now what the Paulist Choir has done it 1s 
perfectly possible to do in any considerabl 
center of population. 

The boy choir is here to stay. I have 
not entered on this argument for the mer« 
sake of argument—for the boy choir régime 
cannot be maintained or increased in sway 
in that manner—but because it has seemed 
to me, in the face of the utterance of whi 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Massachusetts and oi 
other writers who have been recently 
quoted, as if a statement on the other sid 
were appropriate. The friends and ad 
mirers of the boy choir can perhaps very 
well afford to stand pat, but they have so 
much of reason on their side that a frank 
coming out into the open is the evident 
duty of the moment. 
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What the Talking-Machine Companies Pay Grand Opera Stars 
and Other Singers—-Practically Every Great Artist in the 
World on Payroll of Some Company or Other —$25,000 an 
Average Annual Income for the Better Known Performers 
—Making Records No Longer Considered Inartistic 








PRACTICALLY every singer of note in 

the world is under contract with some 
talking-machine company to make records, 
which’ are eagerly snapped up by the public 











Evan Williams Studying His Own Voice 


at prices running from thirty cents up to 
$7. To the artists who make records the 
talking-machine companies pay a million 
a year. This does not include the ex- 
pense of equipping expeditions which are 
sent to every corner of the globe in order 
that records of native talent may be made. 
What the public pays for records is more 
difficult to compute. During twelve months 








was driven home that one gifted by nature 
with a voice of grand opera caliber should 
not sing to an audience of a few thousand 
auditors a night, but should give the en- 
tire world an opportunity to hear that 
voice. 

One by one the artists succumbed. Mary 
Garden was one of the last. Companies, 
here and abroad, besought Mary to go to 
their laboratories, but she declared her- 
self against the proposition. “It is not 
artistic,” she demurred. “Mary will never 
sing for a talking-machine company,” said 
her father. But William \Waddrop, con- 
tract agent for one of the big companies, 
knew something about psychology and had 
made a study of artistic temperament. He 
called on the eccentric and fascinating so- 
prano one evening and asked her if she 
would not sing for his company. He had 
come primed with telling arguments. But 
they were not needed. Mary had suddenly 


‘decided that she would sing and told him 


so immediately. 

“When do you niake your payments to 
artists?” she asked. 

“Every quarter,” she was told. 

“Well, send mine every six months,” 
said Mary. “I have so many checks com- 
ing in that I do not want to be bothered 
by any more than I have to receive.” 

Which throws another light on the Mary 
Garden personality. Some of the other 
artists are not so careless. They write in 
anxiously asking what their latest royalty 
statement is, and a few are even inclined 
to write long letters if they are disappoint- 
ed in the figures. 


Caruso’s $90,000 Income 


The greatest money-maker in the world 
from a talking-machine standpoint is En- 























Geraldine Farrar and Enrico Caruso Listening to Their Own Records 


company, which a few years ago oc- 
ied a corner of a machine shop, and 
h now has buildings covering many 
es of ground, did $20,000,000 worth of 


ness. 

frst the great artists were loath to 
e records. They thought that it was 
rtistic and that they would be accused 
being money-chasers. The companies 


red four arguments which induced them 
lange their minds. First, it was pointed 
that by means of the talking-machine 
singer’s voice could be heard by any- 
having money enough to buy a talk- 
lachine and the record. This extended 
singer’s fame and helped to make it 
lanent. Second, the monetary induce- 

was made so attractive that. the offet 
ld not well be resisted. Third, the ar 
ent was made that records were so 
tected that the reproduction would do 
singer no injustice. And fourth, it 


rico Caruso. Mr. Childs, of the laboratory 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
has told singers and other artists that Ca 
ruso’s income from talking-machine records 
runs close to $90,000 a year, and has even 
surpassed that figure. The talking-machine 
companies are not making public what they 
pay the artists, but the general impres 
sion “in the trade” is that every time a 
Caruso record is sold the singer collects a 
royalty of fifty cents. He made his first 
record in 1903, and his contract with th 
company does not expire until 1933. His 
records sell for from $2 up. Caruso records 
of songs from “Faust” are probably as 
popular as anything in his repertoire, al- 
though “Celeste Aida” and “Pagliacci” s« 
lections are much in demand 

The other. great stars are lucky if they 
make $25,000 a year from their talking 
machine records. \When contracts are made 


there is sometimes a large initial payment 


P 





Carolina White After a Morning of Record Making 


Ordinarily, the artist is given the follow- 
ing choice. He or she may collect from 
$100 to $500 a song when the records are 
made, and then get a royalty of ro per cent. 
or 15 per cent. on future sales; or no bonus 
is paid and a royalty of 20 or 25 per cent. 
is given. 

In addition to the singers of prominence 
there are several hundred musicians who 
do nothing else but make records for the 
talking-machine companies and who draw 
a weekly salary. Each company has its 
own band, its own orchestra, its own 
quartets, minstrels, comedians, etc. Some- 
times musicians from foreign countries 
are paid large sums to come to New York 
and make records. Thus, one of the lead 
ing bands of Venezuela is in New York 
this week making records at a local lab 
oratory. Venezuela waltz music is fea 
tured. “The Turkey Trot” is said to have 
originaied in Venezuela and the band 1s 
making some records for this dance 


Roster of One Company 


Some idea of the number of artists and 
lesser lights who make _ records can _ be 
judged by the following figures, handed 
out by one of the American talking-ma 
chine companies. It has thirty-seven so 
pranos of grand opera standing under con- 
tract, including stars such as Melba and 
Sembrich. On its payroll also are eighteen 
sopranos of lesser rank. It has six grand 
opera contraltos and eight contraltos whose 
names are unknown to fame; it has thirty 
two tenors who have sung in the great 
ypera houses of the world and _ sixty-five 
tenors, some of whom are known on the 
concert platform; others not of reputation 
It has forty-eight baritones, fifteen basses 
This same company has in its catalog listed 
records made by twelve male quartets and 
by twenty other singing organizations, in 
cluding the choruses of several opera 
houses, a vaudeville company, a choir, a 
light opera company, and a minstrel com 


pany Sixteen bands, including two that 
are known the world over, make its rec 
ords, and it has also records made by 
twelve orchestras \ complete corps of 


instrumental soloists is employed, including 
expert operators of the guitar, clarinet, ac 
cordion, harp, zither, flute and xylophone. 
There are trios and quartets and sextets 
Of pianists there are three. [For some time 
the piano record was not regarded as a 
good one, but the improvement in record 
making has been such that Paderewski and 
Hofmann have both fallen under the spell 
and are visitors to talking-machine lab 
oratories. Of the violinists Mischa Elman, 
Fritz Kreisler, Jan Kubelik, Maud Powell, 
frem Zimbalist and other great artists 
have made records which have had phe 
nomenal sales 

The grand opera singers are perfectly 


willing to make their songs more popular 
and will make records of folk-songs as 
well as operatic selections. For instance, 


John McCormack has made a phenomenal 
talking-machine success with Irish songs 
Mary Garden recently made some Scotch 
songs, which will soon be put on the mar 


ket Sembrich has made a number of 


Polish records 
The most expensive records are those of 
a group of the operatic artists. For in 


stance, dealers charge $7 for the Sextet 
from “Lucia” sung by Metropolitan celeb- 
rities. 

The talking-machine companies prefer 
that the records be made in November 
when the singers are arriving from Eu- 
rope. Sometimes this is done. For in- 
stance, Melba came to America a week in 
advance of the opening of her tour in or- 
der to go to Camden, N. J., to sing. Caro- 
lina White has promised to come here next 








Taddeo di Girolamo and Channing 
Ellery Criticising Band Records 


Fall to sing for the Columbia company 
\s a rule, 
however, the singers put off making rec 
ords until the last minute and sometimes 
drop in at the laboratory two days before 
sailing Their excuse is that they are so 
pressed with engagements that they cannot 
spare the time to make the records. 


before the opera season opens 


Any of the operatic singers can make a 
record, although some of the musical com 
edy people have been failures. The wax 
records the voice exactly, and to make a 
good record the singer must be interested, 
buoyant and enthusiastic \ seng sung 
without feeling will fall flat so quickly that 
its sale will be almost nothing. Some sing- 
ers have found this out to their sorrow 
Most of the artists appreciate the impor 
tance of making a good record and do the 
best that they can. In the laboratory the 
artists are simple and unaffected and stars 
have been known to sing even in their 
shirt sleeves 

The competition for artists among the 
great companies is not so sharp as it was 
a few vears ago. Now, when most of the 
singers have been engaged and some of 
the contracts extend over a long time, 
there is no desire to pay the phenomenal 
sums for artists that were once offered as 


a lure. ( \ 
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PREPARING FOR STRAUSS FESTIVAL 


Composer Superintends Initial 


Rehearsals of ‘“‘Ariadne’” and 


“Feuersnot”’ at Stuttgart—Hinshaw’s Summer Engagements— 
King Clark and Klindworth-Scharwenka Students in Berlin 


Concerts 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
June 20, 1912. 


ICHARD STRAUSS spent last week in 
Stuttgart for the purpose of attending 
the final rehearsals of his opera, “Feuers- 
not,” which is to be produced on the oc- 
casion of the Strauss Festival at the end 
of October, together with the other works 
of this composer. Strauss also conducted 
the first orchestra rehearsal of his new 
opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” which, as has 
already been made known, will be produced 
for the first time during the last week in 
October, with Frieda Hempel in the lead- 
ing feminine role. 

Director Hans Gregor, of the Vienna 
Royal Opera, has just made a contract with 
the Australian soprano, Amy Castles, who 
has been singing in Australian light opera 
companies. Miss Castle’s engagement of 
five years goes into effect on September 1 
of the coming season. 

Speaking of the Vienna institution it is 
reported that the celebrated baritone, Georg 
Baklanoff, has urged Director Gregor to 
release him from his contract, the reason 
being that Baklanoff has been receiving 
most flattering offers from South American 
opera houses to appear at guest perform- 
ances. ° 

Josef Lhévinne, the pianist, and Mrs. 
Lhévinne, who also has an enviable reputa- 
tion as an artist of the keyboard, will leave 
for London on the 20th and Lhévinne is 
to play with the London Symphony Orches- 
tra on the 25th. After the concert Mr. and 
Mrs. Lhévinne go to Lake Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for about a fortnight and will return 
to their villa in Wannsee, near Berlin, 
about July 16. The pianist will devote the 
Summer to preparing his répertoire for his 
coming American tour. 


Hinshaw in Graz Opera 


William Wade Hinshaw, the bass bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan, who has been 
stopping at the Hotel Adlon in Berlin for 
the last few weeks, has accepted an engage- 
ment from the Gerinan impresario, Jacques 
Mahler, of Berlin, for several guest per- 
formances in Graz, Austria. Mr. Hinshaw 
will sing at the Graz Opera on the 25th and 
28th of this month as Wotan in “Walkire” 
and the Wanderer in “Siegfried.” After- 
ward he and Mrs. Hinshaw will repair to 
Bayreuth for the Summer and will return 
to Berlin the latter part of August or first 
of September. Possibly Mr. Hinshaw will 
be heard in further guest performances in 
Germany before resuming his duties at the 
Metropolitan in November. 

Edyth Walker and Mme. Cahier have 
been engaged for this year’s Wagner and 
Mozart Festival in Munich. 

It is reported that Arnold Schoenberg, 
the ultra-impressionist, has been offered the 
chair of professor of theory at the Con- 
servatory of Vienna. Other candidates for 
this professorship have been Paul Juon, of 
Berlin, and Professor Scheinpflug, of 
Konigsberg. 

Herr Meyrowitz, last season’s conductor 
at the Berlin Kurfiirsten Opera, has been 
called to the Munich Royal Opera as Hof- 
kapellmeister. He is to conduct “Tristan 
und Isolde” there next week. Hofkapell- 
meister Fritz Cortolezis, of Munich, has 
been offered an engagement as conductor 
in the Kurfiirsten Opera. Director Palfi 
has engaged Rudolph Schiller as first con- 
ductor of the Kurftirsten Opera. 

Joseph Mrazek, conspicuous as the com- 
poser of “Das Leben ein Traum,” which 
was produced last season by the Vienna 
Royal Opera, has written a “Symphonie 
Burlesque” after words by Wilhelm Busch. 
This work is to be given its first hearing 
by Arthur Nikisch at the Berlin Philhar- 
monic concerts. 


Sinding Opera Completed 
Christian Sinding has completed his first 
opera, “Der heilige Berg” (the Holy Moun- 
tain), consisting of an introduction and two 
acts. The libretto is by Dora Duncker. 


Dr. Carl Muck left town for Bayreuth 
last Saturday. ; 
“Das trunkene Lied” (after Nietzsche), 
for solo voices, chorus and large orchestra, 
by Oscar Fried, is to be performed for the 
first time next season during the season of 
novelty concerts by the Cecilien Society of 
Hamburg, the composer conducting. _ 
The semi-monthly recitals at the spacious 
King Clark studio in Berlin are attracting 
much attention and this is scarcely to be 
wondered at, inasmuch as they always bear 
a distinctly professional character. The 
last of these events on Sunday, June 9, 
proved in every respect worthy of its 
predecessors this season. The program 
contains evidence of the serious nature of 
the work done in this studio: 
1, “Widmung” (Schumann), 
2. “Lord God of Abraham’ (Mendelssohn), 
(“Elijah”), H. E. Preston; 3. Zwei Zigeuner- 
lieder (Brahms), ‘‘Baronne Beaulieu” and “De 
Marconnay;” 4, Air from “La Juive”’ (Halevy), 
William Myers; 5.  “‘Inmitten des Balles,”’ 
“Es war zur “2 Frihlingszeit”’ (Tschaikowsky), 
Fredy Juel; 6. “It is Enough” (“Elijah,’’ Men- 
delssohn), George Curzon; 7. “‘Charmant Oiseau” 
(Delibes), Gladys Ga lord; 8. Air from ‘“Flie- 


gender Hollander” ( agner), Fanny Lott; 9. 
First Act “Faust” (Gounod), Faus?, Julius Kohn, 


Edna_ Brenton; 


Mephisto, Dr. Hugh Schussler; 10. “Es ziehet 
Herbstesahnung, “Tm Nebel, * “Drei Tage,”’ 
“Aufblick,” ( ito Schwartz), Mme. Clark; 11. 


“Faust’ (Gounod)-—Marguerite, Helen 
Sn Drummond; Marthe, Vally 
ritz Krauss; Mephisto, Richard 


Third Act 
Stanley; Siebel, 
Hottges; Faust, 
Hottges. 

Conspicuous among the singers, the ma- 
jority of whom have already been heard 
professionally, was, of course, first and 
foremost, Helen Stanley, the soprano, who 
has been singing in opera at Wurzburg for 
the last two seasons and who will be heard 
next season with the Chicago-Philadelphia 
company. William Myers possesses a rich 
basso profundo and the bass of Richard 
H6ettges fully deserves the appellation 
“phenomenal.” Of special interest was the 
ensemble work displayed in the concluding 
number, the third act of “Faust.” 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Commencement 
Concert 


The Klindworth-Scharwenka Conserva- 
tory gave a commencement concert in 
Bluthner Hall on June 5. The able or- 
chestra of the conservatory, under Director 
Robert Robitschek, accompanied admirably 
a number of very talented vocal and in- 
strumental students of the institution. Two 
boys of ten and twelve, from Odessa, Rus- 
sia, evinced a surprising technic on the vio- 
lin and piano. They accomplished their 
difficult task, the performance of “La folia” 
of Corelli and Mendelssohn’s Piano Con- 
certo No, 1, with a self-confidence which 
was half the guarantee of success. Char- 
lotte Rosen, an advanced pupil of Prof. Is- 
say Barmas, deserves to be judged accord- 
ing to a higher than a student standard. In 
the symphony “Espagnole”’ of Lalo this 
sympathetic young artist displayed a pure 
tone, reliable technic and unusual warmth 
of feeling. The “Freischiitz” number gave 
Marie Schneider, pupil of Mme. Blanche 
Corelli, an opportunity to prove her excel- 
lent schooling with vocal material of 
extraordinary beauty, especially in the 
higher register. Joanie Gaedecke, of Bor- 
deaux, played Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto 
with good expression. O. P. JAcos. 





Dr. Carl Sails for Paris 


Dr. William C. Carl, organist of the Old 
First Presbyterian Church, New York, 
sailed July 2 for Europe. Dr. Carl has 
been appointed chairman of an American 
committee to raise funds for a monument 
to be erected in memory of the distin- 
guished French organist, Alexandre Guil- 
mant, and in this connection will visit the 
family of Guilmant in Paris. He will re- 
turn in late September. The Rev. Dr. How- 
ard Duffield, pastor, and Dr. Carl have ar- 
ranged that the series of free organ re- 
citals on Monday evenings at the Old First 
Church shall be continued the year round. 
This is the first church in New York city 
to adopt such a policy. During July, Au- 
gust and September the organist will be 
Clarence Albert Tufts, a graduate of the 
Guilmant organ school, of which Dr. Carl 
is the head and Dr. Duffield is a director. 
Mr. Tufts will also be the Summer or- 
ganist on Sunday. 
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LOVE OF MUSIC FOR ITS OWN SAKE 





Applause 





That Is the Need To-Day as Aiways, Declares James Francis 
Cooke—Music’s Greatest Benefit Realized by Developing 
Music Lovers—Folly of Pursuing the Will-o’-the-Wisp of 








HILADELPHIA, June 21.—Asked, re- 
cently, by a MusicAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative, to express himself upon some 
musical topic nearest his heart, James 
Francis Cooke, editor of The Etude, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
Association, and one of this city’s best 
known, most active and most efficient and 
artistic musicians and writers on musical 
subjects, and formerly a vocal teacher of 
distinction, said that “More Love of Music 
for Music’s Sake” was a subject to which 
he gives frequent and serious thought. 

“How impossible it is,’ remarked Mr. 

Cooke, “to attempt any original thinking 
without being brought to the very belittling 
realization that the very idea that seemed 
the most spontaneous, was anticipated cen- 
turies ago by the classical thinkers. When, 
for instance, we are made to see that the 
musical needs of our modern life depend 
more upon the development of great armies 
of real music lovers than upon more pro- 
fessional musicians, it is difficult to forget 
that Aristotle, more than two thousand 
years ago, made it plain that a vast nuin- 
ber of highly trained professional musi- 
clans was no more valuable to the State 
than an equal number of professional ath- 
letes. His idea evidently was that the 
over-cultivation of the technical in music 
led to the same results that the over-culti- 
vation of muscle in the athlete often pro- 
duces—that is, abnormal growth and early 
decay. Aristotle, who wrote more upon 
music than most of the Greek writers, also 
made it clear that the love for music should 
be foremost in the musician’s mind at all 
times and that music that was studied 
solely for the purposes of making an exhi- 
bition of the player’s achievements was 
never elevating. The love of applause 
rather than art, human to the core as it is, 
has lain at the bottom of many a musical 
failure. 
_ “IT once had dinner with the performers 
in a circus tent, as the guest of the elo- 
quent press agent. The entire conversation 
was given over to the amount of applause 
that had been drawn from the audience at 
the last show. No one seemed to realize 
that in a few hours the loud-voiced man in 
green tights who had done the ‘giant 
swing’ would be completely forgotten by 
the audience. These enthusiastic people 
lived on a little planet all their own, sub- 
sisting upon a diet of hand-clapping. 

“Not long after this, I visited a famous 
clubhouse maintained by actors. Every 
now and then some mediocity would com- 
mence to tell ‘how he got them’ or ‘how he 
held them’ or ‘huw he brought the house 
down.’ Every thought was centered upon 
himself and not upon his art. Only the 
great actor forgets himself long enough to 
remember that he is the bearer of the 
sacred fire, the Prometheus who is destined 
to carry in the hollow reed of technic a 
glorious benefit for mankind. 


Need of the World 





“The world needs more and more men 
and women who engage in music because 
they really love the art and not the oppor- 
tunity the art presents for self-aggrandize- 
ment and profit. The musician without a 
mission, without the sincere aim of helping 


himself and those around him through his 
art, will do well to resign in favor of the 
mechanical playing devices. This does not 
mean that the man who adopts music as a 
profession should not see to it that his ser- 





James Francis Cooke, President of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and Editor of “The Etude” 


vices bring a return approaching in value 
his gifts to the world. As a matter ol 
fact, musicians, especially teachers, con- 
sidered as a whole, are ridiculously under- 
paid. There are thousands who do infinite- 
ly less of the world’s work who are paid 
more. 

“However, it is not difficult to see that 
many musicians have forgotten the zeat 
which led them to adopt th art, for the 
shallow love of applause and the cheapen- 
ing opportunities for making exhibitions 
of their prowess. ‘These very musicians 
are the ones who seem most amazed when 
they learn of the permanent success of the 
musician with the real mission, a genuine 
desire to do something for his race. 

“How shall music be of greatest benefit 
to the race? By developing music lovers, 
and leading them to study the art for no 
other reason than that thev love music and 
perceive its noblest mission. Mr. Henry 
T. Finck, one of the broadest thinkers in 
matters musical our country has produced, 
wrote a wonderful article upon this subject 
some years ago for the Etude, in which he 
advocated the development of classes of 
music lovers with teachers who would out- 
line a course in ‘musical understanding’ so 
that these people might become more in- 
telligent patrons of concerts. Personally, 
| think that this work should begin at a 
much earlier date in our schools, by teach- 
ing pupils to appreciate real music per 
formed by great artists, with the assistance 
of the educational records prepared for 
use with the sound reproducing machines. 
Mr. Finck’s article attracted a vast amount 
of attention—sufficient indeed to indicate 
that ponvular opinion points to more music- 
lover classes in the future. 

Music Not for the Few 

“It is hard for the professional musician, 
working in his little circle, to realize that 
a continual struggle to play music that as 
few people as possible can understand is 


not the best way in which he may use his 
music to benefit mankind. Let him indulge 
his’own taste in feasts of Debussy, Reger, 
d’Indy and Bruckner, but at the same time 
let him listen to the words of Jean Paut 
Richter, ‘Musik ist unter allem Kunsten die 
menschlichste, die allgemeinste’ (Music of 
all the arts, is the most human, the most 
universal), and remember that music is the 
common property of the world and not 
the exclusive monopoly of a few enthu- 
siasts, blessed with a higher training. 
“When Barnum brought Jenny Lind to 
America, he established such a profitable 
precedent that artists can hardly be blamed 
for following the master-showman’s meth- 
ods. Indeed, good exploitation may be a 
real service in takine the artist to hundreds 
of audiences who might not otherwise have 
an opnortunity to become acquainted with 
his art. The impresario is especially im- 
portant in a country of vast distances such 
as America. However, it is almost inhu- 
man to expect many artists to go through 
an American tour without beirig inoculated 
with the virus of commercialism and turn- 
ing themselves into mere exhibitors. The 
readers of MusicAL AMERICA will readily 
understand what | mean when I say that 
only comparatively few of the touring ar- 
tists remember their true musical mission. 
“IT have often been asked whether my 
experiences with great virtuosos, compos- 
ers and singers, covering many years, have 
led me to believe that music as an art has 
a refining and educational effect. Many 
years ago, when a student in the Brooklyn 
High School, I realized that my spending 
money was not sufficient to enable me to at- 
tend as many of the concerts’ by 
great artists as I desired to attend, 
and at the same time continue my 
lessons. Accordingly, | anplied to the di- 
rector of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Prof. Franklyn W. Hooper, 
for a position as an usher at the afternoon 
concerts. Soon | had all the usher’s posi- 
tions filled with boys from the High School 
who not only received a small fee, but had 
the much more coveted. advantage of at- 
tending the really very great number of 
fine concerts and lectures free. Later, 
Professor Hooper made me his assistant 
in the work and in this way I met many 
artists of international renown in_ the 
greenroom and several became my friends. 
At the same time, | began. teaching and 
continued until a few years ago. Then 
came a long series of conferences with 
great artists here and abroad upon musical 
educational subjects, all of which have 
been published in the Etude during the last 
fifteen years. Some of these conferences 
or interviews have often been months and 
even years in preparation and completion. 


Musicians of Many Kinds 


“In this way I have met and known more 
than one hundred of the greatest musicians 
of our time and have had exceptional op- 
portunities for studying their mental char- 
acteristics. Some of them have been men 
and women of the most exquisite refine- 
ment, with broad intellectual attainments 
and a wholesome aspect upon life. Others 
have ranged all the way from coarse ine- 
briates to monomaniacs, little above Blind 
Tom. At all times it was evident that the 
possession of the musical faculty seemed 
to be something apart from the personality 
or the character of the man. Many have 
been hopeless Malvolios, thinking always 
of their cross-garters and never realizing 
that the public is the first to penetrate their 
shams. Others have been men and women 
of exalted ideals, with lofty art purposes 
and an unmistakably sincere love for music. 
Where the love for music has been for- 
saken for the love of exhibition, the ar- 
tist has invariably shown the vulgarizing 
effects which Aristotle divined ages ago 

“The artists whose motives have been of 
the himhest, whose ideals have been unim- 
peachable, have always been those who have 
made the most enduring imnression upon 
the public Nothing is more evanescenic 


than mere technic. It is forgotten in the 
nonce and the years of effort it took to con- 
struct the machinery seem as thoroughly 
wasted as those which the French spent in 
trying to dig a ditch across Panama, never 
realizing that the problem was not to get 
rid of the dirt but to get rid of the tropi-- 
cal diseases which infested the canal dis- 
trict. It is highly important, then, that we 
study music in the right way, with the 
right thought, with the right ideals, with 
the right spirit, that we love music for 
music’s sake and never forget that anything 
sO precious as our art must not be de- 
based into the love of mere display or 
profit. The tendency of the times is, un- 
fortunately, to look upon the attitude | 
have advocated as ‘cant’ or ‘cheap pedan- 
try. The young artist, however, should 
have little difficulty in determining which 
course is the safest for him to follow. To 
my thinking, we might well write those 
tamous words from Dante’s ‘Inferno’ over 
the portal of a door leading to any musical 
career not sanctified by the most exalted 
artistic purposes ‘Lasciate ogni sperarza 
ch’ entrate’ (Abandon all hope, ye who 
enter here). This might do something to 
snare the heart-breaking disappointment of 
artists who work in the wrong direction for 
years. lirst be convinced of your talent, 
then of your sincerity and then of your 
love of work, before you dream of en- 
gaging in a musical career.” 


MILWAUKEE’S WAGNERFEST 


Choral Clubs to Unite in Centenary 


Memorial Concert 


MitwAuker, Wis., July 6.—Preliminary 
steps for the celebration of the hundredth 
birthday of Richard Wagner were taken 
by representatives of the A Capella Chorus, 
the Arion Musical Club, the Milwaukee 
Musical Club, and Milwaukee Mannerchor 
and the Catholic Choral Club, all Milwau- 
kee organizations. A committee was chosen 
to prepare plans for a memorial concert at 
which the combined choruses will take part. 

The Catholic Choral Club held its annual 
meeting in Ethical Hall, Milwaukee, at 
which the following officers were chosen 
for the next season: Dr. P. F. Brey, pres- 
ident; «slenry Ludwig, vice-president; 
emily Grasser, recording secretary; Wil- 
liam Drohan, recording secretary; Philip 
Durnin, treasurer; Charles Meyer, libra- 
rian; William Knoernschild; E. O. Man 
sur, sergeant-at-arms; musical director, 
Prof. Otto Sinberger. Rehearsals of the 
club will be held during the Summer 
months on one evening of each week. 

Seven students were graduated from the 
Marquette University Conservatory of Mu- 
sic at the commencement exercises in Mil- 
waukee. Lydia Ahrens and Edith Pack- 
man completed the normal course in the 
piano department. The following com- 
pleted the supervisors’ course of public 
school music: Margaret Moran, Genevieve 
Mullen, Ruth Sporleder, Mrs. Lucile Weber 
and Hazel Carson. A variety of musical 
numbers and an address by C. R. Rounds 
of the West Division High School made 
up the program. 

Anton Bumbalek, a Milwaukee boy, was 
given the degree of Bachelor of Music at 
the commencement exercises of the Mar 
quette University. He took a seven-year 
course at the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music, after which he spent two years 
working for the degree at Marquette. The 
requirements include two public recitals, 
embracing twenty-eight piano compositions 
played from memory and the writing of an 
original piano and an original vocal com- 
position. Liborius Semmann, dean of the 
Marquette Conservatory, has been Mr. 
S,umbalek’s teacher. M. N. S. 





A monument for Franz Abt, who wrote 
2610 compositions, of which 1134 were 
songs, is projected for his native village 
of Eilenburg, Saxony. 
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A TIP FROM ANTIQUITY 


Now that a musical Fourth of July is under way, 
there is one thing which will have to follow in its train, 
to which sufficient attention has not yet been given. 
The New York Evening Mail puts the matter tersely 
in an editorial in its issue of July 5, when it says that 
“better means must be devised for enabling the people 


to see what is going on. The reformers ot 
the Fourth will do well to think up some means for 
letting the people into their reformed celebration.” 


The editorial describes how some of the finest cele- 
brations in New York were witnessed by only a few 
hundred favored people, while thousands behind 
opaque barriers saw nothing. 

So long as the Fourth was largely a matter of shoot- 
ing off pistols and firecrackers, each could participate 
to the fullest extent in his own celebration. But where 
there is to be celebration by the giving of the musical, 
dramatic, or other thought of one man to the multi- 
tude, it must be presented in such a way that the multi- 
tude 


For 4,000 years or more there has been just one 


can receive it. 


satisfactory and accepted method for accomplishing 
this thing, and that is by means of a stage or amphi- 
theater. 
and provided ideal conditions for the witnessing of the 


The 


The Greeks understood the matter perfectly, 


drama by the people. Romans understood the 


matter well also, and in the various coliseums have 
left enduring evidence of their knowledge. 
With our new means of celebrating the Fourth 


through musical, quasi-dramatic and other events that 


must come effectively before the greatest number of 


people, the same problem is to be faced as that which 
The 


matter is already well recognized in America in the 


was dealt with so satisfactorily by the ancients. 


splendid stadiums for athletic sports which have been 
erected in various parts of the country, and in such a 
Theater at Berkeley. Fourth 
of July celebrations may have to be given in City Hall 


structure as the Greek 
parks and places where no such stadiums exist, or can 
exist; but this is no reason why the principle of the 
amphitheater should not be applied to whatever ar- 
The 
ordinary and traditional arrangement of grand stands 
and stagings, without reference to the principle of the 


rangements are made for performance and public. 


amphitheater, will not suffice for the changed condi- 


tions. All the different events making up a single cele- 


bration should take place in a center or focus, whether 
they are to be witnessed from one general direction 
only, as in the theater, or radially from every direction, 
as in the case of the stadium or coliseum. 

Those interested in the application of music to the 
new Fourth, and especially those who serve upon 
Fourth of July committees, should give thought to this 
matter and take action at the next opportunity. It is 
not fitting that the populace should be better cared for 
at the vaudeville and circus than at the celebration of 
our greatest national holiday. 





A BIZET TABLET 


Several prominent French musicians and men of 
letters recently made an excursion to 
placed a commemorative tablet upon the house where 
Bizet died on June 2, 1875. Addresses were made by 
Pierre Lafitte, Xavier Leroux and others. It would be 
interesting to read these addresses. The French have a 
gracefulness in such expressions that is equalled by no 
other nation. 

sizet stands out from the 
with inextinguishable freshness. His was the rare and 
admirable quality of being himself. Whatever may 
have been his admiration of his favorites among the 
composers, he wrote his music after the fashion dic- 
tated by his own soul and mind. 

The speakers at the placing of the tablet are said to 
have referred to “Carmen” and “L’Arlésienne” as 
“immortal types of genuine French melody, of music 
There is another pre-eminent quality 
in Bizet’s work which causes it to stand forth with 
supreme distinctness—an ecstatic quality 
with a direct human appeal, bespeaking a soul which 
finds its normal at a high degree of “livingness.” The 
moment Bizet speaks in music he electrifies the air. 
One is keyed up at once, not in any factitious or hys- 
terical way, but normally, as with an infusion of new 
life. Such a quality is probably not to be had without 
its corresponding sensitiveness, and this is presumably 
responsible for the tragedy of Bizet’s early death. To 
to know in one’s heart what was in 


Jougival and 


composers of his time 


racy of the soil.” 


combined 


write a “Carmen,” 
it, and what would one day be again got out of it, and 
to see it fail—such an experience seems to have been 
too overwhelming for one of Bizet’s rare constitution. 
No tablets are keep Bizet’s memory 
alive; yet it is a graceful and pleasant thing to show 


necessary to 


such evidences of devotion to those who have teuched 
and vivified with beauty the hearts of men. 





THE NEO-PHANTASMAGORIAL AGE 
Nights” 
down again a long distance away. 


In the “Arabian a genie picks up a palace 
and The 
other day someone picked up the sounds of the “Mar- 
in Algeria and set them down again in the 
This achievement 


sets it 


seillaise”’ 
harbor of Toulon, 434 miles away. 
is just as appropriate to the “Arabian Nights” as was 
the other. 


A palace is a physical arrangement of stone. Music, 


so far as its concerned, is a 


One 


mere transmission is 
physical arrangement of air particles in vibration. 
of these days it may be just as easy to transport the 
palace as the music. There is a man who has already 
taking 
anything, and it may be that the removal of the other 


succeeded in one-sixth of the weight out of 
five-sixths is only a short time away. 

This quantity of air in vibration, which in the course 
of time, under proper conditions, might have pro- 
jected itself as air vibration from Algeria to Toulon, 
was picked up in defiance of the natural law of the 
rather slow transmission of sound, and instantaneously, 
without any wire or other medium than that provided 
by nature herself, set down over 400 miles away. 

This is certainly a fairy story procedure. Science 
appears to be translating all of life into a huge fairy 
story. It may be that all the poetic imaginings of the 
past will be the basis of simple reality in the future. 

Why should man, who has bread to earn, concern 
himself with shipping vibrant music 434 miles upon 
the subtle Hertzian Surely, this seems like a 


mad proceeding. It seems visionary and unnecessarily 


wave? 


poetic in this work-a-day world, or would seem so to 
the man of the dull epoch we are just leaving, who did 
not see that the next concern of life would be to turn 
itself into a fairy tale. 

With 


is worth living when one 


us of the new age it is different. Truly, life 
can pick up music, as the 
genie picked up the palace, and set it down hundreds 


of miles away. 


A TIMES SQUARE BRUNNHILDE 
Not since Mary MacLane burst upon us in her auto- 
glory feminine 
come to us out of the West as Gertie 
Vandyck, who last week, clad as a girl of the golden 
West and mounted on a pony, sang to the delighted 
multitudes in Times 


biographical has any such engaging 


personality 


Square because the theatrical 


managers had refused to listen to her. 


One wonders whether the inspiration was her owr 
or whether she had read of the Parisian artist who, 
rejected at the Salon, mounted his two enormous can- 
vases on a truck and drove them up the Champs 
Elysées. Or had she, perhaps, read Mephisto’s recent 
comment on that event, and his hint to thwarted 
musical geniuses? 

Be that as it may, there she sat and sang in Times 
Square—the Woman on Horseback, the Briinnhilde of 
Equal Rights—thereby making history. 

Despite the generous attention given her by the 
press, we are none the wiser as to her vocal quality. 
How much more artistically rounded the story would 
have been had Mr. Aldrich been sitting by his open 
window in the Times tower, and had he recognized 
her vocal genius and proclaimed it to the world. In- 
stead of having the benefit of any such critical dis- 
crimination, the young lady, and the world at large, 
have had to be content with the accounts of mere re- 
porters with an eye to the picturesque and no soul 
for art. 

Alas! This tale of a Briinnhilde is without a Sieg- 
fried. This Valkyrie maiden found no Siegfried, but 
only a policeman. He, however, must have had well- 
nigh the courage of a Siegfried to effect the lady’s 
capture. 

It is no discredit to Miss Van Dyke that her horse 
was rented from a nearly livery stable and her khaki 
suit from an Eighth avenue costumer. She had to act. 
and act quickly, and with true Western initiative cut 
all the Gordian knots in sight. 

If the “Young Girl Out West” does not always take 
the advice of Musicat America, and hesitate before 
quitting the range, she is at least to be wished all suc- 
cess once she has broken the traces and cast her for- 
The 
young lady from Boise who sings in khaki on a near- 
bronco in Times Square is certainly a more whole- 
some and interesting product of evolution than the 
lady from Muncie who recently walked up Peacock 
Alley with diamonds in her heels. 


tune with her voice and the merciless managers. 








PERSONALITIES 














Beatrice McCue and Her Namesake 


I he gifted young contralto, Beatrice McCue, who 

hails from Ohio, although she is now recognized as 
one of New York’s most popular concert singers, en 
joys the distinction of having a thoroughbred race 
horse named after her. Beatrice McCue, the namesake, 
has a record of which any thoroughbred might be 
envious. She has a high rating in the racing annals 
of Ohio. The snapshot shown above was taken a fort- 
night ago, when Miss McCue was visiting friends in 
her native State. 
_ Dethier—Gaston Dethier, the organist, is now build- 
ing a large studio-lodge on property recently bought 
at Blue Hill, Maine. The drawings were made by 
William B. Tuthill, who was the architect of Carnegie 
Music Hall, and who has been for so many vears the 
secretary of the Oratorio Society. sili 


Giinther—Postal greetings have been received by 
Musicat AmMeriIcA from Emil A. Gunther, manager of 


the New York branch of Arthur P. Schmidt, who is 
taking the waters at Bad Kissingen, Germany, with his 
chief, Arthur P. Schmidt. In addition to the medical 
features of the resort, Mr. Giinther writes that the 
orchestra of the “Wiener Konzert-Verein” plays three 
concerts a day. Of the quality of the music he writes 
in terms of somewhat uncertain praise. 


Wilson—Margaret Wilson, the eldest daughter of 
W oodrow Wilson, Democratic nominee for President. 
is devoted to a musical career. She has a mezzo- 


soprano voice, and her early musical training was 
gained at the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. 
Miss Wilson continued her vocal culture in Princeton. 
and for the past two years she has been living in an 
artists’ colony in New York, where she has been com- 
pleting her musical studies. 

Leschetizky—Leschetizky is said to have once made 
a wager that he would teach his servant, a man of no 
musical ability, to play a Chopin nocturne with taste 
and correctness, and he succeeded. 
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ENGLISH WRITERS 
UNITE IN PRAISE 
OF TINA LERNER 











Tina Lerner, the Russian Pianist, in Cos- 
tume of Her Native Land 





Tina Lerner the Russian pianist, has made 

sensation in England this past season 
quite as pronounced as that which she cre- 
ated on the Continent. The London Mail 
referred to her performance with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra under Hans 
Richter as “magnificent,” while her playing 
with the same organization under Signor 
\rbos was marked, according to the Lon- 
don Times, by “remarkable verve and ro- 
mantic feeling.” 

The little pianist’s rendition of Liszt’s E 
Flat Concerto under the baton of Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, won a tremendous demonstra- 
tion of approval, while her appearance in 
Manchester as soloist at the Halle concerts 
led the Manchester Guardian to praise her 
unquestionable purity of execution and daz- 
ing brilliance of style. 

Miss Lerner’s American tour under 
Loudon Charlton’s management will open 
in November and extend throughout the 
season, 





Performances for Celeste Hecksher 


Compositions 


The “Dances of the Pyrenees,” by Ce- 
leste Hacksher, the American composer, 
were played by Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago orchestra recently in the Summer 
‘oncerts, and they are also scheduled for 
performance at Willow Grove, Philadel- 
hia, by Wassili Leps and his orchestra. 
(his work has also been programmed in 
Philadelphia by the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra for the coming season 

\liss Hecksher’s “Music of Hungary” 

been arranged for women’s voices in 
parts and will be sung by the New 
rk Mozart Club under the direction of 
rthur Claassen at coming concerts. Max- 
lian Pilzer, violinist, and Sara Guro- 
tsch, cellist. both of New York, have 
ignihed their intention of adding to their 
rtoire the violin suite and the ‘cello 
ince, respectively. 


Metropolitan Ballet School May Be 
Discontinued 


ere is a possibility that the ballet 
ol conducted by the Metropolitan Opera 
ise may be discontinued after next 
n, according to a statement made this 

Mme. Malvina Cavallazzi, the’ head 
he school, was originally engaged for 
years, but instead of renewing her 
ract for that period the Metropolitan 
tors offered her a renewal for only 
yvear, from which it was understood 
the school might be abandoned at the 
»f that time 


eal Patti Wanted for ‘Vaudeville 


P actress with the gifts of a grand 
prima donna is called for in James 
Morrissey’s new musical sketch in- 
d for vaudeville and entitled “Patti’s 
y Days.” It is a dramatization ofa 
by Mr. Morrissey and is in one act 
two roles, Mme. Patti and Mr. Mor- 

Mr. Morrissey states the qualifica- 







tions of the actress as follows: “She must 
be a coloratura soprano, possessing a voice 
akin to Mme. Patti’s in her youth. She 
must have acquired the most exquisite exe- 
cution and a thorough knowledge of the 
Patti répertoire, including ‘Faust,’ ‘Lucia,’ 
‘Traviata, ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” As for the actor who would im- 
personate Mr. Morrissey the author says 
“he must be able to speak clearly and cor- 
rectly, as does the original, fifty words a 
minute.” 


ANNIVERSARY TOUR FOR 
BROOKLYN SANGERBUND 
Society Departs for Celebration of Its 


Fiftieth Birthday in Niirnberg, 
Germany 





In celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Brooklyn Saenger- 
bund, about 250 members departed on the 
Konig Albert July 4, for a two months’ 
tour of Germany and Austria. The pier 
was crowded with German-American 
friends of the touring singers, and the in- 
ternational nature of the event was em- 
phasized by the mingled strains of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and “Die Wacht 
am Rhein,” played by the bands on deck and 
on the pier. 

The principal celebration of the tour will 
by the festivities at Nurnberg, which will 
continue for four days. The Brooklyn 
singers will be costumed as Indians and 


‘cowboys, and each member will carry an 


American flag in the parade. The Ameri- 
can organization will present a silk em- 
broidered banner to the Deutscher Sanger- 
bund at Nurnberg. 

Serlin will be the first city visited by 
the singers after their arrival at Bremen 
and they will be welcomed by the Berliner 
Mannerchor at the Kroll Opera House. 
Next they will go to Leipsic, Dresden, and 
Aussig. Among the other cities to be visited 
by the Brooklyn chorus are Salzburg, Mu- 
nich, Frankfort, Wiesbaden, Coblenz and 
Cologne. They will leave for America on 
August 17. 

After the Kdénig Albert passed Sandy 
Hook the Sangerbund united in a shipboard 
celebration of the Fourth of July. 


Pierre Loti as an Opera Singer 


Paris, July 6—Pierre Loti, sailor, novel- 
ist and dramatist, assumed a new role this 
week, that of an operatic singer. At his 
home at Rochefort, M. Loti entertained in 
honor of Princess Alice of Monaco, giv- 
ing a musicale for the benefit of a com- 
pany of forty. On the program were the 
fourth and fifth acts of “Les Huguenots,” 
but the singer who was to have appeared 
in the tenor role was indisposed. M. Loti 
promptly rose to the occasion by taking 
the part himself and acted it most suc- 
cessfully. His voice is more a_ baritone 
than a tenor, but the way he coped with 
the music gave unlimited pleasure to his 








piano or violin. 


plest composition. 


be purchased for $600. 





THE AEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 


You Reproduce the Brilliancy 
of the Orchestra 


Tone-coloration is the ORCHESTRELLE’S dis- 
tinctive quality. The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
ing of orchestral instruments is so marvellously simu- 
lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 


No other instrument is at once so intimate and so 
capable of expressing your every mood. 
An excellent model of the ORCHESTRELLE may 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Manufacturers of Masical Instruments in the World. 




















guests. Isidore de Lara sang several songs 
from his own operas, “Messaline” and 
“Sanga.” 


Pageant for Baltimore in October 


SALTIMORE, July &—Elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made for the “Pageant of 
Darkness and Light” which will be pre- 
sented in this city in October. Some of the 








MME. NORDICA SAYS SEVEN SPELLS SUCCESS 





“eTF you would win success, believe in the 
That is the ad- 
vice given by Mme. Lillian Nordica, who 
has compiled an = extraordinary list of 
events connected with the number seven to 
prove the truth of her contention. 

To begin with, the diva’s first public ap- 
pearance was made when she was seven 
years old in church on Sunday, the seventh 
day of the week, which happened to fall 
on the seventh day of the seventh month 

The same lucky number continued to her 
name, regarding which Nordica says: “My 
mother had accidentally chosen for me a 
name containing seven letters, as she spelled 
it, and as I do, Lillian. When I came to 
choose ior myself an operatic last name, | 
told my singing teacher I wanted to retain 
my first name and get a second as nearly 
like my family name of Norton as possible, 
but containing seven letters, and ending 
with an “a,” as at that time it was con- 
sidered proper for all operatic artists to 
adopt names with an Italian or French end 
ing. He submitted ‘Nordica,’ and as that 
| have been known ever since. 

“Oddly enough my husband's signature, 
‘G. W. Young,’ also contains seven letters. 
My manager, Frederick Shipman, has seven 
letters in his last name. He has four artists 
under his direction next season—David 
Bispham, who has seven letters in his last 
name, Mme. Mary Hallock, the pianiste, 
who has seven letters in hers; Mme. Fran- 
ces Alda, who has seven letters in her first 
name, and myself, with seven in both first 
and last. William Morse Rummel, the 
violinist, who is to accompany me next sea 


magic spell of seven.” 


son, has seven letters in his first name, 
while my accompanist and secretary, Ro 
mayne Simmons, has seven in each of his 
names.” 

Mme. Nordica adds that some of the 
most important events of her life have oc 
curred on the seventh day of the month 
and that the years ending in seven—1877, 
1887, 1907, have been among the most im 
portant of her musical career. 

Here are a few of the facts which the 
prima donna has accumulated to prove that 
her one and only superstition has a basis 
of solid fact: 

[here are seven days in the week 

It took seven years for King Solomon to com 
plete his temple to the Most High. 

Rome was built on seven hills. 

Solomon had seven hundred wives. 

Elisha commanded Naaman to bathe seven times 
in the River Jordan. 

The seventh is the Giant’s lucky inning. 

The seventh son of the seventh son 1s con 
sidered lucky. 

There are seven principal planets. 

There is a seventh heaven of delight. 

There are seven precious metals 

Seven notes in the musical scale 

Seven colors of the rainbow. 

Seven cardinal virtues 

Seven geological ages 

seven arts. 

Seven ages of man 

Seven times ten is the natural period of life 

[he moon changes its phases every seven days. 

Mr. Shipman also adds his quota of tes 
timony to the wizardry of seven by calling 
attention to the fact that an impresario’s 
success, which happy word contains the 
magic number, rests on two things of seven 
letters, recital and concert, while the results 
of these are counted by another combina 
tion of seven—dollars. 


best local soloists have been engaged for 
the principal roles. These are Mrs. J. H 
Woolford, contralto, and Sarah Williams, 
soprano, members of the choir of the Mad1- 
son Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Hannah Greenwood, mezzo-soprano, of the 
choir of the Second Presbyterian Churcl 
and Eutaw Place Temple; Edgar T. Paul 
tenor, and Walter Johnson, basso. Mr 
Johnson is a member of the choir of Christ 
Episcopal Church. The other soloists will 
be Lillian Cook and Danesi Matthews 
both of Cincinnati. W. J. R. 


Peabody Conservatory Opens Summe1 
School 


SALTIMORE, July 8.—The Summer School 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Musi 
opened its season on July 2 and will con 
tinue until August 13. This 1s an innova 
tion at the conservatory, and the large en 
rollment of pupils is said to assure its suc 
cess. The Summer teaching staff is com 
posed of George F. Boyle, head of the 
piano department, assisted by Elizabeth 
Coulson and Henrietta Holthous; Harold 
1D). Phillips, organ; Otis B. Boise, har 
mony; Charles Hl. Bochau, vocal; Henri 
etta G. Baker and Virginia C. Blackhead, 
public school music. 

A joint reception was tendered to the 
students of the Peabody Conservatory and 
Johns Hopkins University and an informal 
musical program was rendered by Esthet 
Cutchin, pianist; John Thomas, baritone 
and Harry Sokolove, violinist. A piano re 
cital will be given this month by George 


I’. Boyle. W. J. R. 


Society Musicale ir 
Paris 


Eames-Gogorza 


Paris, July 6—Emma Eames and _ het 
husband, Emilio de Gogorza, gave a musical 
matinée at their Paris residence this week 
presenting a program representative of both 
ancient and modern composers, tor the 
benefit of a company including the Ameri 
can Ambassador and Mrs. Herrick, Lady 
(Anglesey, the Comtesse de Rancy, Mrs 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Griswold Gray and 
her sister, Mrs. Burden: Anne Morgan, 
Mrs. John W. Mackay and Mrs. John Mun 


roe 
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UBLIC libraries and colleges in many 
parts of the country are substantiating 
the popularity of the player-piano by in- 
stalling these instruments and a collection 
of music rolls for purposes of instruction. 
Educators have been guided by this 
thought—why not bring about a better un- 
derstanding of real music by means of the 
automatic instruments? It takes years to 
master piano technic; it takes only a few 
minutes to understand player-piano opera- 
tion; and only a few weeks to play the 
automatic instrument well. 

In Evanston, one of the richest suburbs 
in America, there is a public library which 
in a community particu- 
larly cultured. The library has a special 
room in which is found a _player-piano. 
There are about 1,000 music rolls on she 
shelves of the library. Patrons of the 
library may use the rolls just as they do 
reference books. They may take a roll 
from the shelf and go into the player room 
and try it on the player-piano. If they do 
not care for it they are privileged to try 
other rolls until they find one that suits. 
Then the roll is taken to a desk and checked 
just as a book is and may be carried home 
and used for a limited period. Some people 
in Evanston have picked up a surprising 
knowledge of the classics by means of the 
rolls they have taken out of the Evanston 
public library. 

Another music roll library that has made 
a great success is in the Toledo Public 
Library. This was started the first of this 
year by Librarian W. F. Sewall, a set of 
educational rolls having been ordered from 
a Toledo piano house. The set included a 
Beethoven course of twelve lessons, each 


lesson containing from four to six rolls. 
Other courses included in the purchase 


were Chopin, five-lesson course; opera 
course in five lessons; course of earlier 
great composers, in five lessons; course in 


modern great composers, in five ‘lessons. 

The venture being an experiment, Mr. 
Sewall watched results with intense interest 
and was delighted to find the innovation a 
complete success. His pleasure was the 
more intense as the rolls selected were of 
a high musical order, containing nothing in 
the way of popular selections. 

The first month 87 of the 184 rolls on the 
shelves at the library were used; in Feb- 
ruary the number had risen to 93; in March 
to 122. The rolls were given out on cards 
the same as books, one lesson at a time, to 
be kept two weeks. 

Libraries in other cities are buying music 
rolls, particularly in the West. In almost 
every city the rolls carried are of classical 
selections and the net gain in knowledge 
of music has been tremendous, 


At the Colleges 


At the colleges the player-pianos and rolls 
are used to illustrate lectures and also for 
individual use of the students. At Har- 
vard and Radcliffe College Prof. John K. 
Paine used the player and rolls to advan- 
tage for years. 

At Tufts College more than 1,500 rolls 
have been employed in the music courses. 
Other educators and institutions enthusi- 
astic over the educational possibilities of 
the player-piano and music roll are Prof. 
George Coleman Gow, Vassar College; 
Prof. Walter R. Spaulding, Harvard; Prof. 
A. A. Stanley, University of Michigan; 
Prof. W. P. Bigelow, Tufts College; the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, and Teach- 
ers’ College of Columbia University. 

At the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences Thomas Whitney Surette has 
given a lecture course, illustrated for the 
player-piano, for the Teachers’ College De- 
partment of Columbia University. 

In telling why the player-piano is a val- 
uable adjunct for musical education George 
Coleman Gow, professor of music, Vassar 
College, said recently: “My first thought 


was that the instrument would add effect- 
iveness to the illustrations of a_ lecture 
course, which has proved abundantly true; 
but I am coming to believe that there is no 
agency by which the teacher can so rapidly 
and enjoyably train a person in those points 
which go to make intelligent and enthusi- 
astic hearers of music.” 


Harvard Professor’s Views 


Prof. Walter R. Spaulding, of Harvard, 
in discussing the value of players to the un- 
dergraduate studying music, gave these 
views: 

“A Beethoven symphony should be played 
over as many times and studied as carefully 
as a Shakespeare play is read. At present, 
even in our large musical centers, a person 
seldom hears the same symphony more than 
once a year. In the country, as a whole, 
apart from the comparatively few large 
cities, it is evident how slight is the oppor- 
tunity for becoming really conversant with 
noble musical literature, especially on the 
part of that large number of people who, 
with a genuine love of music in their souls, 
are debarred through lack of time or other 
reasons from ever playing the piano or or- 
gan with sufficient facility to bring out the 
real meaning and beauty of a composition. 

“The player-piano, with its intelligently 
selected répertoire of the best literature, 
entirely supplies these deficiencies, and mu- 
sic lovers throughout the land are eagerly 
accepting the chance to hear, even in 
miniature, sonatas, symphonies, overtures, 
operas, etc., which would otherwise be a 
sealed book to them. The possibilities of 
all this, from the standpoint of true musical 
culture, I consider boundless.” 


Special Library for Study Purposes 


Because of the opportunity for the study 
of music by the player-piano route one of 
the player-piano companies has issued a 
special library of- rolls, giving popular 
courses in musical appreciation. In this 
course different composers are studied. 
Take the Beethoven course, for instance. 

The student is provided with full scores 
of the principai symphonies, quartets, con- 
certos. These scores are miniature repro- 
ductions of the music as it came from the 
pen of the composer. 

Then there is furnished player rolls giv- 
ing authentic reproductions of the cor- 
responding works carefully prepared under 
the supervision of an expert musician. 

Then come lesson papers prepared by 
authorities, describing in untechnical lan- 
guage the form and contents of the works, 
with some account of the circumstances un- 
der which they were written and interesting 
incidents in the lives of the composers. 

With each lesson is sent a “quotation 
roll.” The illustration of various points 
and incidental references to themes and 
sections of works not included in the 
course are embodied in rolls consisting en- 
tirely of short excerpts from the works re- 
ferred to by the editor of the series, so 
that the student in coming to these points 
is provided with an actual sounding illus- 
tration of the text. The bars or measures 
of each composition are carefully numbered 
for purposes of reference, so that the stu- 
dent may locate all the particular points 
made by the editor by simply comparing 
the bar numbers on the roll with those on 
the score. 


Appeal to Eye and Ear 


The music roll serves to make alive to 
the ear that which appears to the eye. The 
process of following the score with the eye 
while the music is being played is fas- 
cinating and instructive. An _ intelligent 
person can learn in a few days, as the scores 
bear numbered measures and correspond- 
ing numbers appear on the rolls, thus af- 
fording a simple and constant means of 
identification and location. 

The principal reason why the movement 
for the circulation of rolls as well as books 
has not made greater headway is the ex- 
pense. At the same time music rolls are 
not so expensive as books and with the 
musical growth of the country will come a 
demand for musical knowledge and one 
short cut to it is by the music roll route. 
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Josephine Knight, the Boston Soprano, 


and Her Pet Poodle 


Boston, July 8—Josephine Knight, the 
soprano, one of Boston’s best known solo- 
ists, has been engaged for the next Worces- 
ter Festival. This will be the first of a 
series of important engagements which 
Miss Knight will fill during the coming 
season. 
oratorio and concert outside of Boston in 
the season just closed, and among the 
cities she has visited are Providence, Wor- 
cester, Lowell, Haverhill, Lynn, Salem and 
Fall River, In addition to her concert 
work she has spent some time in teaching, 
and has had a particularly talented class 
of pupils. 

Miss Knight will spend the Summer in 
Maine and New Hampshire and will de- 
vote part of her time to preparing entirely 
new recital programs for the coming sea- 
son, 





Ninety Appearances for the Flonzaley 
Quartet 


The Flonzaley Quartet will fill ninety 
engagements during the season of I912-13. 
\mong the larger American cities in which 
engagements are definitely concluded are 
New York, where three public concerts 
will be given in addition to a half dozen 
private appearances and the usual eight 
weeks’ period at the home of E. J. de Cop- 
pet; Boston, where the usual subscription 
series will be siven under L. H. Mudgett’s 
management; Chicago, where two club ap- 
pearances will be given in addition to a 
subscription series of three concerts under 
Wessels and Voegeli’s management; Cin- 


She has appeared many times in ° 


cinnati, where two concerts will be given 
under club auspices; Detroit, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Ann Arbor, Indianapolis, Kansas 
Citv. Providence, Buffalo, . Washington, 
Oberlin, Cleveland, Akron and Dayton. 
Besides these there are a score or more 
of smaller cities, where an appreciation of 
chamber music, as a result of the Flonza- 
ley’s annual visit, has reached gratifying 
proportions. 


SUCCESS FOR AMERICAN 
TEACHER IN DRESDEN 


Pupils of F. H. Armbruster Do Him 
Credit—A Unique Swedish Concert 
—New Composer Comes to Light 


DRESDEN, June 25.—Pupils of the Amer- 
ican vocal teacher, F. H. Armbruster, drew 
a large audience to the Casino, on June 15, 
and earned warm congratulations for them- 
selves and their teacher. A special success 
was achieved by the basso, Oswald Olsen, 
of Oregon, in songs and arias by Mozart. 
Mrs. Berta Roth sang a beautiful selection 
from David's “Le Désert” in a way to de- 
serve commendation and the others on the 
program likewise did themselves much 
credit. 

An even of unique interest was the con- 
cert of Swedish Students, the “Orphei 
Drangar,” in which the utmost technical 
finish, skill of shading and rhythm, com- 
bined with artistic enthusiasm, produced 
inspiring results. A composition of singu- 
lar charm was the unassuming little Swed- 
ish song, “Varen ar kommen” (“Spring”), 
which was given in an incomparable way. 
Other works that fascinated were the col- 
orful compositions of Selim Talmgren and 
several numbers by Grieg and others. Hugo 
Alfven, the able director of the society, 
was also represented most attractively 
among the composers. 

Following this came a _ concert that 
brought to light a hitherto unknown com- 
poser and singer in Wilhelm Petzoldt, who 
has been working hard for some years un- 
der the encouraging influence of no less a 
person than Richard Strauss and who has 
also had the benefit of the special favor of 
Léon Rains. Thus the young composer 
presented his works under the best of aus- 
pices and the evidences that he gave both 
of creative and vocal talent proved that 
confidence in him was not misplaced. His 
compositions bore the stamp of individual- 
ity. They included a Piano Sonata, op. 16, 
half a dozen songs and a Romance from a 
concerto for violin. A. I. 











Addition to Staff of Wisconsin School 


Mapison, Wis., July 6—Marie Souel 
Holst has been added to the staff of the 
Madison Musical College. Mrs. Holst is a 
pianist, teacher and composer. She has 
studied under Hans Bruenning, Rudolph 
Ganz, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Louis Falk 
and Felix Borowski. As an accompanist 
she served in that capacity for the French 
tenor, Charles Gautier, Williain Castle and 
Mme. Justine Wegener, of whom she was 
a vocal pupil. Mrs. Holst has had about 
fifty of her compositions accepted by East- 
ern publishers. 

Prof. B. Q. Morgan, director of the 
Mozart Club, pianist of the University 
Girls’ Glee Club and leader of the Ger- 
manistische Gesellschaft singing depart- 
ment, of Madison, was married to Johanna 
Rossberg-Leipnitz, of the Downer German 
faculty, of Milwaukee. Prof. Morgan is 
teaching during the Summer session of the 
university, where his wife was formerly a 
student in his German classes. 
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HALLAM CHAUTAUQUA CHOIRS 





Assembly Music Director’s Choruses in 
Active Rehearsals 


CHaAuTAUQuA, N. Y., July 6.—Indications 
point to a record-breaking attendance at 
this season’s assembly. Alfred Hallam, 
head of the music department, has both 
senior and junior choirs organized and 
hard at work. Others who are with him 
are R. H. Hickernell, director of the brass 
instrument department; H. B. Vincent, res- 
ident organist; Joseph Henius, director of 
the theoretical department; Albert Brown, 
director public school music department ; 
Frederick Shattuck, vocal coach and ac- 
companist; Lynn B, Dana, accompanist, and 
the quartet for July—Harriett Bawden, so- 
prano; Rose Bryant, contralto; William H. 
Pagdin, tenor, and Edmund A. Jahn, basso. 
Joseph Henius has a series of lectures un- 
der the caption of “The Pianoforte and Its 
Music,” which he is giving daily this week 
with illustrations at the piano, assisted by 
Mr. Shattuck and Mr. Dana. He touches 
on the works of the early French and Ital 
ian writers, also the masters from Bach to 
Brahms. These lectures have been largely 
attended. 

Henry B. Vincent, resident organist, 
started the season June 30 with an organ 
Prelude and was heard the same day in the 
evening song service. Mr. Vincent is hav- 
ing a trying time to present his part of the 
program just mow, as_ during the 
past weeks a steam pipe burst inside the 
Massey memorial organ, which was noi dis- 
covered until the damage rendered a large 
portion of the instrument practically use- 
less. Repair men have been working hard 
to place the instrument in good working 
order at as early date as possible. Until 


such time Mr. Vincent will be obliged to 
make much out of what little organ is 
usable. i @ Dr 





CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC SEASON 


Performances of Many Works in the 
Summer Schedule 


CHAuTAUQUA, N. Y., July 1.—Among the 
changes noted at Chautauqua is a new 
Sherwood Memorial Hall, in honor of the 
late William H. Sherwood, of Chicago, who 
was for many years identified with the 
music of Chautauqua. 

Joseph Henius, of the New York Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, was one of the lec- 
turers at the assembly during the past 
week, 

The musical program for the season in- 
cludes performances of the following: July 
19, “Spring” and “Summer,” from “The 
Seasons,” by Haydn; July 23, “The Prodi- 
gal Son,” by Henry B. Vincent ; July 29, 
“The Sun Worshippers” and “The Swan 
and the Skylark,” by Goring Thomas; Au- 
gust 5, “Lobgesang,” “Hymn of Praise,” by 
Mendelssohn; August 7, song cycle, “Non- 
sense Songs,” by Liza Lehmann; August 

“The Sleeping Beauty,” by Frederick H. 
C owen; August 12-17, “Natoma,” by Victor 
Herbert; “Hiawatha’s Wooing” and “King 
Robert of Sicily”; “Children of Kings,” by 
Humperdinck ; “Enoch Arden,” by Strauss ; 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” by Puc 
cini; “The Lowlands,” by D’Albert, Messrs. 
Edward Bering Hitchcock and Miner Wal- 
den Gallup. Augst 19, “King Olaf,” by 
Carl Busch. 

Ernest Hutcheson will give a series of 
four lecture recitals at. the piano on Wag- 
ner’s “Ring of the Nibelung.” 
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WAS LULLY A NATIVE FRENCHMAN ? 








The Patriotic Attempt in Paris to Prove the Founder of the 
Nation’s Opera Belonged to a Noble Family of Picardy— 
Weight of the Evidence Opposes This Theory and Supports 
Lully’s Own Declaration That He Was of Italian Origin 


By ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 








HE Revue Musicale of the S. J. M., for 
May, contains a very interesting com- 
munication regarding the nationality of the 
family of Lully—interesting not only to the 
countries involved, France and Italy, but 
to the whole musical world. 

Italian opera owes its origin to an Ital- 
ian, Jacopo Peri. He was the first to com- 
pose and produce a musical work which, by 
resuscitating the old Greek mode of tragic 
declamation, laid the foundation for the 
stile rappresentativo, or modern recitative. 
With the opera of “Dafne” (1597), there- 
fore, Peri, born at Florence, of Italian par- 
entage, may justly be looked upon as the 
inventor of Italian opera. 

England owes its national 
era to an Englishman, Henry Purcell. It 
grew out of the form of pageant or enter- 
for which 
incidental music was required. “King Ar- 
thur” (1691) is usually referred to as Pur- 
cell’s best work in opera, yet his chief en- 
deavor in this field was “Dido and A£neas” 
(1689), because the principal part of the 
drama is set to music throughout, whereas 
the vocal numbers of “King Arthur” are 
quite independent of the play. 

The form established by Purcell was the 
same as that afterward observed by Balfe, 
Wallace, Benedict, Sullivaii and others in 
their operas, namely: spoken dialogue in- 
terspersed with lyrical numbers, consisting 
of airs, duos, trios and other concerted 
pieces, all intimately allied to the drama. 


form of op- 


tainment known as the Masque, 


The Case in Germany 


If we turn to Germany we find that op- 
era in that country is due to the initiative 
and endeavors of Johann Theile, born at 
Naumburg in Saxony, and especially to 
Reinhard Keiser, born at Teuchern, near 
Leipsic. Theile produced his “Orontes” 
Hamburg in 1678, and thus inaugurated ; 
series Of operas, by various composers, at 
the Hamburg Theater, that continued until 
1697, when Keiser produced his “Irene.” 
From that time onward for forty years he 
remained supreme at the Hamburg The- 
ater, producing not less than 116 operas. 
In one year alone he composed eight. It 
must be rememberéd, however, that the 
opera of that period bore no resemblance 
whatever to the modern German opera; it 
was a play with a collection of airs or 
songs, some fifty of which were contained 
in one opera alone. 

Thus it is seen that Italy, England and 
Germany had each its own native inventor 
or initiator of opera and that each country 
had a marked style of its own, totally dis- 
similar from one another, peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the genius of its own lan- 
guage and its dramatic requirements. 

The first French opera was “La Pasto- 
rale” (1659), by Robert Cambert, a Pari- 
sian of good old French family. He pro- 
duced several other operas, in conjunction 
with the Abbé Perrin, but the rivalry of 
Lully caused him to retire to London, 
where he died in 1677. There was nothing 
distinctively original in Cambert’s operas, 
either in form, treatment or composition, 
for his works were written in imitation of 
the style set by the Italians, Peri and Ca- 
ccini; therefore, it is not at all astonishing 
if he is practically ignored in the history 
of French opera and that Lully is handed 
down to posterity as its founder. 


Lully’s Inventions 


Lully invented the overture form—un- 
known until his day—and recognizing the 
genius of the French language for effective 
declamation, invented a form of accom- 
panied recitative in place of the Italian 











recitativo secco. No one was better able 
than he to achieve so notable an improve- 
ment in operatic form, for Lully was not 
only a musical genius but also a man able 
to persevere constantly and methodically 
along the lines of his natural bent and ex- 
cellent education. He studied the laws of 
grammar, the rules of prosody, the values 
of words, syllables, vowels and consonants, 
and thereby devised a style of dramatic 
declamation and a form of recitative of so 
striking and picturesque a character that 
his compositions still serve as_ perfect 
models of correct declamation. 

The King of France, Louis XIV, was not 
slow to recognize the remarkable talents 
of Lully, who, at the age of nineteen, was 
given the position of violinist in the royal 
band of twenty-four members and speedily 
became one of the king’s favorites. From 
this position he rose rapidly until he had 
full charge of all the music for the King 
and the royal family; he was also made 
composer to the King and court, one of the 
King’s secretaries, and was granted letters 
of nobility, with the coveted privilege of 
using the particle de before his name. 


Favorite Thirty-Four Years 


Thus Lully remained the indisputable 
chief musician in France for thirty-four 
years, from 1653 until his death in 1687. 
During the last fourteen years of his life 
he composed and produced no less than 
twenty operas, many of them containing 
gems of musical expression. Nor must it 
be thought that he owed his fame and posi- 
tion only to the King’s favor. He had to 
match his intellect with the most brilliant 
galaxy of wits and talented geniuses ever 
seen at any epoch. Mere mediocrity could 
not have existed for an instant among such 
gifted contemporaries as Moliére, Corneille, 
Racine, Boileau, de la Fontaine, Bossuet, 
de la Rochefoucauld, Saint-Simon, Claude 
Lorrain, Lebrun, Perrault, Poussin, Man- 
sard and others, not forgetting the brilliant 
wit, Mme. de Sévigné. Nevertheless it is 
grotesquely amusing to notice that Lully 
constituted for himself and his music the 
first great and absolute “trust” in music. 
Successive royal ordinances forbade any 
theater, except Lully’s, to employ more than 
twelve musicians; forbade any member of 
his company to perform elsewhere without 
his permission; limited the number of sing- 
ers and instrumentalists in all other the- 
aters ; and, finally, forbade tie performance 
of any ope ra in the country without Lully’s 
permission! 

By all histories and dictionaries of mu- 
sicians Lully has always been held to be 
Italian by birth. He is described “Gio- 
vanni Battista Lulli, son of Lorenzo de’ 
Lulli, of Florence, and of Caterina del 
Serta.” He was born at Florence, and 
the age of thirteen was taken to France 
by the Chevalier de Guise to serve as page 
to Mile. de Montpensier, “la grande Made- 
moiselle.” He was much too young to be 
imbued with the recent invention of Ital- 
ian opera, much less to take any with him 
to the court of France. What he did was 
all of his own invention, without any kind 
of plagiarism from the composers of the 
land of his birth. But, since he was really 
Italian by birth, the sentimental objection 
has always been felt—and even expressed— 
that it was a matter to be deplored that the 
father of French opera and the inventor 
of the school of French dramatic declama- 
tion should have been an Italian. To a 
Frenchman it seemed as if the glory of 
their school were somewhat dimmed in its 
inception, no matter how national the after 
developments may have been. 


The French Claim 


According to the account referred to by 
Marie Denizard, in the Revue Musicale of 
the S. J. M., the result of much patient re- 
search among the archives, 
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public registers of Lorraine, Burgundy, 
Picardy, Tuscany and Amiens; in historical 
works and in the memoirs of Mlle. de 
Montpensier, the Duc de Guise and other 
notable personages of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, together with a fairly close chain of 
reasoning, would tend: to prove that de 
Lully, a noble French family, had their 
fortress, chateau and estate in Picardy 
(France) consecutively from 1179 to 1622, 

Mention is made of a de Lully regiment 
belonging in 1622 to the command of 
Charles de Lorraine, duc de Guise. Much 
importance is attached to this discovery 
because not only does the date bring us 
down to within ten years of Lully’s birth 
at Florence, but chiefly because it is a well- 
proved fact that this same Charles de Lor- 
raine, hating incurred the wrath of the all- 
powerful Cardinal de _ Richelieu, fled to 
Florence, in 1631, and begged for asylum 
at the court*of Florence for himself and 
his followers—including, of course, the 
regiment de Lully, or its officers at least. 
We are now within a year of our Lully’s 
birth. 

It might, therefore, seem somewhat prob- 
able that the young Lully, who was taken 
into France at the age of thirteen (in 
1645), by the Chevalier de Guise, himself a 
cadet of Charles de Lorraine, could be the 
son of the Lully who fled with the duke to 
Florence. The probability is increased 
when it is remembered that Richelieu had 
died three years before, in 1642, and that 
all danger of his hostility had disappeared 
with him. 

Merely Piausible 


But these are all only so many very 
plausible probabilities which, although very 
gratifying to every Frenchman who wishes 
to learn that the founder of his national 
opera was a fellow countryman, fail en- 
tirely to forge the strong connecting links 
required in the chain of evidence. 

It would be very much more to the point 
if we were told the name of the Lully who 
had the regiment that followed the Duc 
de Guise to Florence; what became of him? 
Was he married? If so, what was the 
name of his wife? Do their names and 
descriptions correspond to those declared 
later, by Lully himself, as his father and 
mother? What became of them? Did they 
never make any endeavor to rejoin so 
highly favored and illustrious a son? 

Did the parents never tell their son, when 
he was leaving them for the court of 
France, that he was a Frenchman and, still 
more, a French nobleman? That his true 
name was not “Lulli” but de kully? Was 
he not recommended to go and visit and 
declare himself to his family in Picardy, 
that dated way back to the year 1179? If 
all this were true it is very extraordinary 
that the boy should be kept in complete 
ignorance concerning it. 


The Opposing Evidence 


As if in contradiction to this much needed 
information there is much to show pos- 
itively that Lully did not belong to that 
Picardy family. Some six years before his 
death, in 1687, Lully was granted his letters 
of naturalization. In his legal statement 
asking for them he declared himself to be 
“Giovanni Battista, son of Lorenzo de’ 
Lulli, a gentleman of Florence, and of 
Caterina del Serta, his wife.” It would 
seem that he therein endeavored to give 
himself family importance by describing his 
father as “gentleman” (meaning a member 
of the smaller nobility). This was done 
with a view to obtaining the letters of no- 


that were granted him later in the 
same year. Brossette tells us in his notes 
to “Cizeron Rival” (1765) that “Lully 
wished to have it thought that he belonged 
to the house of Lulli that is noble and illus- 
trious in Italy.” But there is no record of 
any Florentine family of the name of Lo- 
renzo de’. Lulli, gentleman. 

On the other hand the name Lulli is as 
common in Italy as Brown, Jones or Rob- 
inson in the United States. 

The marriage certificate of Lully’s father 
gives a very good account of the family, for 
he is described as Lorenzo, son of Maldo 


bility 


Lulli, who has taken to wife Caterina, 
daughter of the miller Gabriello, 16 Feb- 
ruary, 1620. Witnesses: Jacopo, son of 


Pietro Papini, baker, and Domenico, son of 
Matteo Nannoni, shopkeeper both of Flor- 
ence. Lully’s baptismal certificate shows 
that he was their son. Lorenzo Lulli most 
likely succeeded his father-in-law as miller, 
because we find him so described in later 
civil acts, and Lully was always termed in 
France “the miiller’s son.” 


Comments of Enemies 


Lully’s sharp practice in endeavoring to 
take and keep all for himself brought upon 
him the cutting satires of the best wits of 
the time. De Guichard, who had been espe- 
cially wronged by him, wrote: “Chacun 
sait de quelie trempe et de quelle farine est 
Jean-Baptiste. Le moulin des environs de 
Florence dont son pére était meunier, et le 
bluteau de ce moulin quia été son premier 
berceau, marquent encore aujourd’hui la 
bassesse de son origin.” La Fontaine, who 
has also reason to complain of Lully, 
summed him up in the following masterly 
style—a gem: 

“Le Florentin 
Montre a la fin 
Ce qwil sait faire. 
Il ressemble a ces loups qwon nourrit, et 
fait bien; 
Car un loup doit toujours garder son carac- 
tere, 
Comme un mouton garde le sien....” 

We see in these the statements that he 
was a Florentine and the son of a miller 
and Lully did not contradict them. It 
would seem rather late to do so now. 

Another consideration. If Lully had be- 
longed to the Picardy de Lullys, by his 
father and mother (both French), he would 
have needed neither letters of naturaliza- 
tion nor of nobility, because they would 
both have been his by right of birth. 

Then, again, when he made his name 
French and called himself Jean-Baptiste 
Lully (only a few years before his death) 
he would have recognized his ancestral 
family in Picardy or have been recognized 
by it. But nothing of the sort took place. 
He died very wealthy, leaving his real 
estate, all in Paris, and much _ personal 
property to his widow, a Parisienne, and 
their six children, none of whom seems to 
have had any kind of recognition of or 
from the Picardy family. 

Thus, interesting and poetically just as it 
might be to prove that Lully were indeed 
French by ancestry, it is more materially 
probable that he was what he declared him 
self to be: born at Florence, Italy, of Ital- 
ian parents. He was none the less a re- 
markable genius, a man of very various 
gifts, a collaborator of the zreat Moliére, a 
peer among his gifted contemporaries, and 
as a solitary boy of thirteen in a strange 
country an example of what could—and 
vet can—be achieved by constant work and 
indomitable perseverance. 
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MUSIC’S PLACE IN COLLEGE TRAINING 


Harmony and Counterpoint as Potent Mental Stimulators as 
Physics and Chemistry, Yet Popular 4 tude Refuses to 
Take Them Seriously—A Fertile and Almost Neglected 
Field for University Cultivation 





By HERBERT F. PEYSER 








HE average American is as yet strangely 
oblivious of the full measure of bene- 

fit derivable from a thorough musical train- 
ing. The popular conception of such train- 
ing may be defined as the ability to sing 
well or to perform efficiently upon an in- 
strument. Few outside of those who have 
themselves undergone some degree of mu- 
sical cultivation seem in any manner con- 
scious of the need for further studies, for 
a familiarity with the history of the art, 
for a knowledge of such quasi-scientific mat- 
ters as the principles of rhythm, harmony, 
counterpoint, form; or of the fact that, 
failing such knowledge, the quality of true 
musicianship cannot exist. 
strange, more than strange, that the value 


Moreover, it is 


of these topics as a source of mental train- 
ing is not more extensively recognized than 
is actually the case. 

In spite of all the talk of the betterment 
and increasing vogue of musical courses in 
our universities, the popularity of such 
courses as compared with those in the 
mathematical, chemical, physical and _ lit- 
erary subjects is almost pitifully small. 
For some inexplicable reason the vast ma- 
jority of students cannot bring themselves 
to look upon the study of music as a thing 
to be taken in the same serious manner as, 
for instance, that of geometry, calculus, 
physics, chemistry. It may be argued, of 
course, that the number of prospective com- 
posers is small as contrasted with the mass 
of those who are fitting themselves for pro- 
fessions in which the sciences just men- 
tioned play an essential part. And yet it is 
possible to oppose this with the statement 
that even those who have _ no intention 
whatsoever of ultimately following these 
professions never hesitate for a moment in 
exalting such sciences as_ physics or 
chemistry far above those of harmony or 
counterpoint. The college curriculum, rep- 
resentative of the opinion of the faculty, 
does the same. 

The great American student body cannot 
reconcile itself to looking upon the study 
of music with the seriousness accorded 
other elements of culture. He who enrolls 
in a musical course generally feels it in- 
cumbent upon himself to offer some sort 
of apologetic explanation of his action. 
Seven times out of ten he is “studying” 
music, not for any love of the art (for 
there are not a few who, strange to say, 
regard such a love as a singularly unmanly 
affection), but because the course is re- 
puted easy and productive ot a few valued 
‘points” to be secured with a minimum 
expenditure of time and mental effort. Oc- 
‘asionally, however, the unwary student 
may be unwise enough to embark upon a 
study of harmony, sublimely confident that 
the intellectual labor involved is purely 


nominal. His rude awakening follows 
quickly and unpleasantly. 

To those who choose to inquire why such 
studies as geometry, trigonometry, chem- 
istry, physics, psychology, and some others 
of the kind are made compulsory the an- 
swer is usually given that they are unex- 
celled agencies for mental training; that 
they teach the student to think logically, 
directly, that they sharpen his analytical 
perceptions, and that it is not so much the 
actual subject matter as it is this thought- 
directing quality that constitutes their main 
value to those who have no practical need 
of them in later life. 

Such being the case, it is strange that the 
sciences of harmony, counterpoint, instru- 
mentation have not yet taken their place in 
the estimation of college professors along- 
side of geometry or physics—although for 
this the picturesque musical ignorance of 
the average American college professor is 
probably to a large extent blameworthy. 

Essentially mathematical in their funda- 
mental nature, the artistic sciences of har- 
mony and counterpoint require a degree of 
intellectual concentration and a course of 
thought as logically and carefully directed 
as that necessitated for the solution of a 
geometrical problem. Their laws are not 
inflexible and immutable from year to 
vear, of course, but the comparative slight 
degrees of change do not affect the validity 
of the principle involved. Whatever may 
be the modifications of detail entailed by the 
alterations of taste in. succeeding genera- 
tions the basis of it all is rigidly mathe- 
matical, uncompromisingly logical in the 
last analysis. The process of dealing with 
such matters as chord formations, pro- 
eressions, modulations, etc., etc., keeps the 
mind in a state of constant alertness anal- 
ogous to the kind necessitated in the solu- 
tion of a geometrical theorem. And what 
could be more conducive to healthful and 
invigorating mental gymnastics than the 
science of instrumentation, inw hich the 
divers capabilities of a large group of in- 
struments have simultaneously to be kept 
in mind? 

But the usefulnes of music as a source 
of relentless mental training does not stop 
at this. There are to be considered not 
only questions of the logic and mathemat- 
ical exactitude of each succeeding step but 
also those of artistic selection. For the 
composer, unlike the geometrician, has at 
his disposal as many ways of solving his 
problems as his ingenuity and sense of 
beauty or fitness may dictate. It is left to 
him to determine what especial harmoniza- 
tion, what particular leading of 
what device of modulation, what color re- 
sulting from some particularized instru 
mental combination best suits his purpose 
at this moment and again at another. And 
truly to achieve its purpose his selection 
may have nothing of the haphazard or 
fortuitous about it. It can result only from 
deep laid thought, from adherence to the 
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canons of artistic ‘propriety as he conceives 
them. 

Some day, it is to be hoped, educators 
will realize the immense field for mental 
development and the simultaneous cultiva- 
tion of artistic taste inherent in the study 
of musical theory. And when this condi- 
tion, which still appears somewhat utopian, 
is brought about, the status of music in our 
institutions of learning will be immeas- 
urably above what it is at present, with the 
added consequence that the advantages of 
musical culture will be far more extensively 
diffused than is the case to-day. 


Meadville School Graduates Student of 
Thorough Training 


Merapvit_e, Pa., July 5.—The Beethoven 
School of Music presented a_ thoroughly 
trained graduate at its annual commence- 
ment in the person of Mrs. Katherine 
Buckmaster, organist of the First Baptist 
Church, Meadville, who received a diploma 
for graduation in_the departments of piano, 
organ, theory of music, harmony, musical 
acoustics, analysis, synthesis, musical his- 
tory, ear training, interpretation § science 
and art of modulation and ensemble play 
ing. 

Mrs. Buckmaster’s piano numbers in- 
cluded the Adagio from Grieg’s Concerto, 
the third “Liebestraum” of Liszt Grieg’s 
“Papillon,” a Nocturne and Mazirka of 
Chopin and Debussy’s “En Bateau.” The 
ccgan selections consisted of the Prelude 
and Fugue on B-a-c-h, “In the Twilight” 
by Harker and the “Ste. Cécile Offertoire” 
by Batiste. Closing the program was a fine 
performance of the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 20. 


Orchestra Player and Virtuoso 
[Maud Powell in The Delineator] 


We may safely place the average income 
of a good orchestral player in the United 
States at $2,000 a year. It is not a large 
amount according to some standards, but 
it will compare favorably with the average 
professional income. And the good or 
chestra player is an artist. In the estima- 
tion of thinking musicians he ranks far 
higher than the mediocre virtuoso, while 
he performs a far greater service for his 
art. 


Marguerite Sylva will sing Carmen in 
Berlin next Fall. 


ARTISTS ON VACATION 





Foster & David Musicians in Various 
Retreats During Summer Months 


Almost all the artists under the manage- 
ment of Foster & David have left New 
York City for their Summer vacation and 
will not return until late in September. 
Mme. Fremstad is in Maine, Mme. de Cis- 
neros is in Australia, Marguerite Starell is 
in Europe, Corinne Welsh is on the Pacific 
Coast, Marie Nichols is at East Jeffrey, 
N. H.; Harriet Ware is at Merriwold Park, 
N. Y., Ruth Harris is at her parents’ home 
in Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lucia Dunham is 
at Pompton Plains, N. J. The members of 
the Olive Mead Quartet are in New Hamp- 
shire, Annie Louise David is in Maine, Ar- 
thur Philips is in Europe, Clayton Robbins 
is in Vermont, Irederic Martin is at West- 
erly, R. I.; Hans Kronold is at Belmar, 
N. J.; Arnold Volpe, conductor of the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, will make 
short trips to nearby watering places; 
itrank Ormsby is at Jericho, Vt., and John 
Barnes Wells is at Long Branch, N. J. 

Mr. Foster, junior member of the firm, 
will spend July at Delaware Water Gap 
Mr. David will spend August with Mrs 
David and a party of friends in Maine. 
This firm has had a splendid booking season 
and the coming season will be a busy one 
for all of its attractions. 


Leo Troostwyk in Yale Music Faculty 


\t the final meeting of the prudential 
committee of the Yale University Corpora- 
tion Leo Troostwyk, son of Professor Isi 
dore Troostwyk, was appointed assistant 
instructor in violoncello playing. Mr. 
Troostwyk is the youngest member of the 
music faculty. For the past two years he 
appeared as soloist throughout the country 
and while in Denver, Col., he held the posi- 
tion as ‘cello instructor at the Western 
Institute of Musical Art. 


Destinn Declines Role in New Richard 
Strauss Opera 


BERLIN, July 6—KEmmy Destinn has de- 
clined the honor of creating the principal 
feminine role in Richard Strauss’s new 
opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” at Stuttgart 
next Fall. Strauss insisted that she should 
sing the role on three successive nights 
and Miss Destinn refused. 
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THE PLACE OF MUSIC STUDY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 








By R. A. COAN 


HE situation in public school music to-day 
is an interesting and curious one. Con- 
flict of ideas and methods is the order of 
the day. We find supervisors of music hotly 
debating the respective merits of the song 
method and the exercise method; the 
gradation of material; the proper work to 
be taken up in different grades; the nomen- 
clature of types of rhythm or the value of 
folk-song. These are only a few of the 
questions around which cluster arguments 
without end; and it seems to be the case 
that men and women will yield their con- 
victions as to questions of religion and pol- 
itics before they will abate one jot of their 
prejudices with regard to methods of teach- 
ing music in the public schools. 

But there is a wider and for the general 
public a more important conflict of opinion 
as to the question whether music shall be 
taught in the public schools at all. We find 


many cities even in the supposedly more 
progressive and advanced Eastern States, 
where music is not taught. In some of 
these the subject has never been intro- 
duced; in others, it was taught for some 
time and then dropped. Many superintend- 
ents of schools and members of boards of 
education in cities where music is now be- 


ing taught are seriously questioning 
whether it is worth while. Professional 
voice trainers are complaining that the 


singing which is done in the schools has 
a tendency to hurt the voices of the chil- 
dren and prevent that development which 
might reasonably be expected of them un- 
der private instruction. 

On the other hand, the educational au- 
thorities in many places point with pride 
to the splendid results secured under com- 
petent and well-paid instruction. 

Let us see if there are any general prin- 
ciples by which we may arrive at a sane 
solution of this problem. In the first place 
it may be conceded without argument that 
when music is poorly taught it is worse 
than a waste of time and money; and we 
are bound also to concede that in far too 
many places the music in the public schools 
is in the hands of incompetent and un- 
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trained supervisors. This is a practical 
difficulty which can only be met by in- 
creasing the salaries paid to supervisors of 
music, insisting at the same time upon bet- 
ter training and all around qualifications. 


Benefits of Music Study in Schools 


Now as to the general question of the 
function of music in the public schools. 
This lies at the base of all consideration 
of the various problems involved. Stated 
in general terms the function of music in 
the public schools is to develop musical in- 
telligence. More specifically: 

First. It should provide the children 
with a fund of correct musical conceptions, 
implying a love for and appreciation of the 
best in music. 

Second. It should conserve and develop 
the child voice. 

Third. It should teach the reading of 
music at sight. 

Fourth. It should induce an intelligent 
interpretation of words and music accord- 
ing to the spirit of the text and the melody. 

Analyzing this statement of the function 
of music in the public schools we find that 
through the first of these requirements the 
esthetic and emotional side of the child’s 
nature is reached and developed. 

Through the proper training of the 
child’s voice, deep breathing is taught and 
physical improvement is bound to follow. 

When we come to consider the matter 
of the reading of music at sight we find 
that the intellectval side of the child’s na- 
ture is immediately brought under train- 
ing; and at this pdint we find a heated ar- 
gument over the psychology of the subject. 
The words “We must proceed from the 
known to the unknown” form the slogan of 
each side and signify absolutely different 
things to the opposing parties. It may be 
worth while to examine this question in 
some detail. 

On one side we find the theory that the 
reading of music at sight is a mental process 
analogous to the reading of language. It 
is plain that the reading of language is a 
memory process. The child learns the 
meaning of combinations of symbols con- 
stant in their meaning T ree _ always 
means tree; ¢ o always means go, and the 
deduction is that the proper method of 
teaching sight reading is to present to the 
child in rote songs various forms of mel- 
odic progression which will be recognized 
when similar progressions are given for 
sight reading. 

This theory, however, overlooks the fact 
that combinations of note symbols in music 
are not constant in meaning, but depend 
for their meaning upon the conditions 
found at the beginning of the staff, as to 
clef, key signature and time signature. It 
is therefore obviously impossible to com- 
mit to memory the musical significance of 
enough type forms or phrases to be worth 
anything at all in the process of sight 
reading. 

We are led to the conclusion that the art 
of determining the meaning of a succession 
of notes is a reasoning process which may 
be reduced to the pure syllogistic form. 
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For example, if this is the G clef and tf 
this is the key of F, and if the meter sig- 
nature indicates 2/4 measure, then this 
combination of note symbols means thus 
and so. This process of reasoning, like most 
reasoning processes, is not always prom- 
inently in evidence, but it is fundamental 
to the correct reading of music at sight. 
We see, therefore, that when we teach chil- 
dren to read music at sight we are training 
the same mental faculties which are involved 
in the teaching of arithmetic, namely, per- 
ception, comparison, deduction, in a word, 
all the mental activities which are involved 
in an act of reasoning. Moreover there is 
this advantage over arithmetic. A_ child 
doing an example in arithmetic may allow 
his attention to wander and still eventually 
solve his problem. In reading music, how- 
ever, absolutely uninterrupted and contin- 
uous concentrated attention is essential. 

It is plain, therefore, that music has a 
three-fold value in the curriculum of the 
public schools: intellectual, physical and 
zsthetic. What other subject can boast as 
much ? 


Correlation with Other Studies 


So much for the psychological function 
of music in the public schools. It has also 
a practical pedagogic function, only less 
important. With the song material of the 
right kind, invaluable correlation may be 
made between music and the other subjects 
of study. For example, the singing of folk- 
songs exhibiting the melancholy of the Rus- 
sian or the gayety of the Italian vitalizes 
the study of the geography of those coun- 
tries. The possibility of the correlation of 
time values in music with the study of 
fractions in arithmetic is obvious. Corre- 
lation of this sort increases interest in the 
other subjects and lends dignity to the 
study of music. 

There are minor advantages also which 
unfortunately are frequently exaggerated, 
namely, the benefit of a complete change of 
occupation, from a recreational point of 
view. Too many superintendents of 
schools consider that this, together with 
the learning of a few songs, is all that can 
be expected from music in the public 
schools; and, consequently, that is all they 
get. Not until the true value and function 
of music is understood by educators and 
professional musicians will music perform 
the part in our system of education which 
it ought. Not until then will boards of 
education be willing to pay adequate sal- 
aries to special teachers of music. Not 
until then will they insist upon competent 
instruction and corresponding results. 
What those results may be must be left to 
a subsequent paper. 


NEW CHORUSES FOR TORONTO 


Organization of Madrigal Society and 
Children’s Choir 


Toronto, CAN., July 1.—A new choral 
society of ambitious proportions has been 
formed here by Francis Coombs, choir- 
master of St. Alban’s Cathedral. It will 
be known as the Toronto Madrigal Society. 
Their idea is to do exclusively what exist- 
ing organizations do as. a more or less 
incidental part of their programs, namely, 
the unaccompanied performance of works 
of acknowledged excellence, though not of 
great length. 

Dr. Edward Broome is planning to or- 
ganize a chorus to give a work exclusively 
for children’s voices, and three hundred of 
the five hundred children required have 
been enrolled. This is the first attempt of 
the kind in Canada. The New York Phil- 
harmonic Society orchestra will be en- 
gaged, but only for the matinée concert. 
A quartet of the best soloists has been en- 
gaged for the César Franck “Beatitudes,” 
including Paul Althouse and Claude Cun- 
ningham. Dr. Broome is to score his part- 
song, “Daybreak,” for the orchestra, and 
two new part-songs will be produced at 
the festival by John Pointer, of London. 

Edouard Hesselberg, a gifted Russian 
piano virtuoso, recently of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been added to the faculty of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music. He 
is a native of Riga and gave a recital in 
this city two months ago. 

Edith Fitch, a Canadian soprano, who 
has been studying abroad for the past 
twelve years, has joined the Hamburg Con- 
servatory of Music. She has been vocal 
instructor at various American colleges, 
and has studied with Mme. Marchesi. 

Lena Drechsler-Adamson, a gifted vio- 
linist and teacher, has gone to her island in 
Georgian Bay for the Summer. Her 
mother, Mrs. Drechsler-Adamson, conduc- 
tor of the Toronto Conservatory String 
Orchestra, will spend the Summer in Scot- 
land. 

H. M. Fletcher, conductor of the Schu- 
bert Choir, attended the Sangerfest of the 
Singing Societies of America, at Philadel- 
phia. He will spend a week in New 
York completing his selection of numbers 
to be presented by his three choruses and 
the Schubert Choir at their concerts in 
1913. R. B. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of 
seventy pieces, with Emil Oberhoffer as 
conductor, will appear in Milwaukee July 
14 under the auspices of the Milwaukee 
Musical Society. The orchestra recently 
returned from a successful Spring tour. 
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AMERICAN PIANIST TURNS SINGER 





Mrs. J. R. McArthur, of New York, Surprises Friends in Paris with 
Vocal Proficiency— Career and Methods of Her 
Teacher, Jean Criticos 


Bureau of Musical America, 

5 Villa Niel, Paris, 

June 22, 1912. 
RS. J. R. McARTHUR, of New York, 
gave a charming reception in her home 
last Friday evening. She entertained her 
suests to a delightful musical program, 
juring which she sang Schubert’s “Sere- 
iade,” Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and “Ber- 
euse de Jocelyn.” She was accompanied 
yy Christiane Roussel, violin, and Jean 

\larquet, piano. 

Many of Mrs. McArthur’s friends and 
idmirers who had enjoyed her masterful 
iano playing during the Winter were sur- 
rised when they heard that she had begun 
aking singing lessons and was coaching 
eriously with one of the leading voice 
pecialists of Paris. The news was con- 
rmed by Mrs. McArthur herself when at 
ne of her Friday evening receptions she 
ntertained her guests to a song program 
nstead of the expected piano recital. Her 
iearers’ surprise and genuine pleasure com- 
ined to make this attempt a marked suc- 
ess. 

All those who have heard her agree that 
\irs. McArthur possesses a voice full of 
rich tones and remarkably clear high notes. 
Before her marriage she was an amateur 
inger of quality and her temperament and 
talent would inevitably have led her to the 
operatic stage had not her family always 
her singing in public. She 
sang for Mme. Marchesi in Paris during 
er wedding tour and the famous singing 
teacher was so struck with the warmth 


Regina De Sales 
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Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio Concert 
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The first American man 


to sing in opera in France PARIS 
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Recent Compositions of 


NICHOLAS DEVORE 


\ Song of Trust,”’ : Sacred Solo 
Issued in two keys 
’ather and Friend,”’ . Anthem 


Also in preparation 
“Hymn to the Night, (Longfellow) 
. For 3-part Women’s Chorus 
‘he Wm. MAXWELL Music Co. 


96 Fifth Ave., New York City 


and purity of her voice that she tried to 
induce her to devote herself to a singing 
career, promising to prepare her for grand 
opera in less than two years. Mme. Nor- 
dica, who was a personal friend of Mrs. 
McArthur, also heard her voice at about 





Vocal Teacher, 


Paris 
Who Has Had Numerous Americans 
Among His Pupils 


Jean Criticos, 


this same period and strove to make her 
follow in her footsteps. 

Mrs. McArthur’s career as a piano vir- 
tuoso and as an ardent worker in charitable 
circles is well known. She is identified in 
New York with many philanthropic so- 
cieties wherein music is not ignored. She 
is founder and president of the Thursday 
Musical Club and is on the board of di- 
rectors of the Studio Club, of No. 35 Fast 
Sixty-second street, of which Mrs. Stephen 
Baker is president. She is also an active 
niember of the committee on music for 
parks and docks in the city of New York. 
In Paris, where she has been living all Win- 
tcr with her family, she has been coaching 


with Thuel Burnham, for piano, and with 
Jean Criticos, for voice. Her piano re- 
citals have attracted much attention and 


have been the subject of much favorable 
comment. They have always enjoyed a 
brilliant attendance and outside of Mr. 
Burnham’s studio Mrs. McArthur has 
played at the Lyceum Club and at the 
homes of many prominent French and 
American society leaders as well as in 
diplomatic circles. 

Mrs. McArthur’s vocal qualities are prac- 
tically unknown, however, for her drawing- 
room singing this Spring constituted her 
first public appearance as a singer since 
her marriage. She possesses a very high 
light soprano with a remarkable resonance 
of its own. The tone is very pure and her 
piano singing is intensely artistic. Her ré 
pertoire comprises an extensive and varied 
list of songs in English, Scotch, French, 
German and Italian as well as arias from 
the leading operas. Her style has the nat- 
ural simplicity which has characterized her 
as a pianist. 

Mrs. McArthur will return this Summer 
to New York and resume her free singing 
and piano classes at the Studio Club. “I 


shall resume my teaching in my singing 
class,” she told Musicat America, “with 
much greater confidence after my year of 


study with M. Criticos.” 

M. Criticos occupies a foremost position 
in the music world of Paris, where he has 
taught for more than thirty years. He was 


a pupil of the famous Delle-Sedié at the 
National Conservatory of Music in Paris, 
where he studied until the war of 1870 


broke out. He was then compelled to com- 
pleté his musical education in Italy, after 
which he sang in grand opera throughout 
Europe before finally making his home in 
Paris. 

Here he has become renowned for his 
scientific teaching of the vocal art. The 
sole aim of his method is to produce a re- 
laxed tone. The volume of the voice is 
produced by gradual gentle pressure with- 
out forcing the tone at any point. Nearly 
all teachers endeavor to produce the tone 
from the head and M. Criticos’s special ex- 
ercises place the voice forward between the 
eyes, giving it the carrying power and soft- 
ness of tone which characterize the singing 
of his pupils. 

Many are the names, foremost in opera- 
dom, which owe much of their luster to the 
advice of M. Criticos. Jean de Reszke 
studied long under his direction. Mme. Ger- 





ville-Réache was his pupil for seven years 
and has since continued to coach with him 
every Summer. Mme. Héglon, of the Paris 
Opéraand wife of Xavier Leroux, the noted 
composer; the Russian tenor, Feodoroff; 
M. Cossira, of the Paris Opéra; Mme. No- 
relli, of Covent Garden, recently in Cali- 
fornia; Von Zurmulhen, the German lied 
singer, now teaching in London; Maria 
Freund, the noted German concertist, are 
among his most noted pupils of the profes- 
sional world. In society his pupils are just 
as numerous and prominent. The foremost 
of his American pupils are Mrs. Ruther- 
ford-Stuyvesant; Mrs. Rumsey-Movius, of 
Buffalo; Mrs. Frank Carolan, daughter of 
the late George Prllman, and Mrs. J. R. 
McArthur. DANIEL LyNps BLOUNT. 


BERLIN STUDENTS’ CONCERT 





Intermezzo from New Opera Feature of 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Program 


BERLIN, June 20.—The intermezzo from 
Robert Robitschek’s new opera, “Ahasver’s 
End,” was performed for the first time at 
the forty-second pupils’ concert of the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory be- 
fore a large and very receptive audience in 
Blithner Hall. Two little known com- 
positions, Philip Reufer’s “Fest Ouver- 
ture” and Professor Gernsheimer’s G 
Minor Symphony also formed a conspicu- 
ous part of the program. 

This performance of the Gernsheim sym- 
phony did not alter previous impressions 
of the work. It lacks contrast in color and 
rhythm, With the exception of the scherzo, 
which is very cleverly conceived and which 


abounds in sparkling flights of fancy, the. 


work is monotonous in its de- 
tails. 

At the close of the program the ensemble 
class of the opera school was heard in the 
finale of Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro.” 
Two pupils worthy of special mention are 
Marie Schneider and Olga Corelli, both 
pupils of Mme. Blanche Corelli. Miss 
Schneider possesses a voice of very beauti- 
ful quality, at once rich and flexible—a 
voice which shows up to equal advantage in 
solo and ensemble. Miss Corelli is an in- 
teresting Suzanne. Her supple lyric so- 
prano with its exquisite timber is very well 
adapted for a proper characterization of 
the part. H. E. 


decidedly 


Singer Invents Transposing Piano 


BERLIN, June 27.—Dr. Felix von Kraus, 
of Munich, the bass baritone, has invented 
a grand piano by which all music for vocal 
accompaniments may be transposed to a 
higher or lower key with perfect facility. 
The instrument, to all outward appearances, 
is an ordinary concert grand. It is fur- 
nished with a lever underneath the key- 
board and a slight pressure on this lever 
and a subsequent adjustment on a. scale 
either to the right or left are all that is 
necessary to change the accompaniment to 
any desired key. Von Kraus’s appliance 
may be attached to the interior mechanism 
in such a way that the beauty of tone and 
the action are not atfected and the pedal 
may be utilized the same as before. The 
instrument should be of much value to 
singers. C.2. 4, 


“Autumn Roses” is the title of a new 
opera by a composer named Lourens that 
is to be produced at the Paris Opéra Co 
mique next season. 


SAVANNAH CLUB CLOSES 
SEASON WITH CONCERT 


Program of Solo Numbers and Choral 
Works Presented Brilliantly 
by Members 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 6.—The sixteenth 
annual concert of the Savannah Music Club 
was a notable event in the history of the 
club. Before a large audience the follow- 
ing program was brilliantly given 

Overture to “Mireille,” Gounod, Mrs. Clif- 
ford Adams, Olive Gould; “The Call,” An- 
drews, “Spring Song,” Mendelssohn, Misses 
Nellie and Alice Price, Mrs. Lysaught, May 
Palmer at the piano; “Allah,” Chadwick, 
“Good-bye,” Tosti, “An Secret,” 
Woodman, Mrs. Howard W. Ramsay, Miss 
Gould at the piano; “La Filieuse,” Raff, 
Arabesque, Debussy, Theme and _ Varia- 
tions, Nicode, Mrs. Clarence Lillienthal; 
“} lear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn, Mrs. John 
Hopkins and Semi-Chorus: Mesdames 
tloward Ramsay, M. A. Floyd, J. de Bruyn 
Kops, A. W. Vick, J. W. Fox, W. H. Teas- 
dale, Fritz Opper, J. W. Fox, J. Wolf, H. 
C. Gibbons and W. H. Teasdale; Helen 
Manning at the piano; “Morning Bright,” 
A. Goring Thomas, “A Gynsy Maiden,” 
Parker, Eleanor Allan, Miss Gould at the 
piano; Recitative and Aria, ‘“Ernani,” 


Open 


Verdi, Sara Reddy, Mrs. Worth Hanks at 
the piano; “Cracovienne,” Paderewski, 
“Berceuse,”. Chopin, “Valse Poupée,” Pol- 


dini, “Intermezzo en Octaves,” Leschetizky, 
Mrs. Clarence Lillienthal; “Gallia,” Gou- 
nod, Mrs. Howard W. Ramsay and Semi- 
Chorus. 

The concert was given under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. W. H. Teasdale, the retiring 
chairman of the Program Committee. 

At the annual business meeting of tne 
club the officers, who had served the club 
faithfully for two years, declined ‘re-elec- 
tion, feeling it to be to the best interests of 
the club to vote in an entire new board. 
The following officers were unanimously 
elected: Judge Henry McAlpin, president ; 
M. A. O'Byrne, vice-president; Edna Pen- 
niman, secretary; J. de Bruvn Kops, treas- 
urer; Curators, Mrs. J. B. Holst, Mrs. W. 
P. Bailey, Sarah Cunningham, Eugenia 
Johnston, Noble Hardee. Many new 
members have been added to the club and 
much work is being systematically planned 
for the coming season, which promises to 
be full of good things for the music lovers. 

, am 3 


Youthful Nashville Artists Win Praise 


NASHVILLE, At a studio 
Prof. Emil 
Ward Conserva- 
t gave a program of unusual 
interest, introducing student performers 
only. Each number was given a scholarly 
interpretation. At the close Mr. Winkler 
gave four favorite teaching pieces for the 
benefit of the young students assembled. 
The program included: Nocturne, A flat 
Romanze, Strelezki; W: lter’s Prize Song 
from “Die Meistersinger,”’ Wagner-Bendel, 
and four Chopin numbers. The teaching 
pieces were: Prelude in C rage minor, 
Rachmaninoff; Second Mazurka, Godard; 
Nocturne in G flat major, Meyer-Helmund ; 
Valse in D flat, Wieniawski L. N. E. 


TENN., June 29. 
recital Thursday morning 
Winkler, director of the 
tory of Music, 
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est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
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the Italian method. Her teach- 
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“THE RING” SUCCESSFUL IN PARIS 


An Inauspicious Beginning, but Some of the Performances Aroused 
Real Enthusiasm—A Government Fund of $22,000 for Musical 
‘Decentralization’, —-Fwo New Operas by Malherbe 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 

June 22, 1912. 
HE Opéra has just given a successful 
production of the “Nibelungen Ring,” 
which at certain performances aroused 
real enthusiasm. About the regrettable in- 
cident during the performance of “Rhein- 
gold” you have already been informed. 
The cause of the delay in the change of 
scenery has not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but many criticize M. Weingart- 
ner’s action in abandoning his post when 
his presence would have sufficed to main- 
tain calm in the audience. M. Messager is 
said to have been so exercised that he was 
on the noint of taking M. Weingartner’s 
post and leading the orchestra himself as 

he is often wont to do with such ability. 

M. Delmas was the remarkable Wotan 
of old. Lucienne Bréval, who has_ been 
seriously ill, was unfortunately unable to 
take the part of Briinnhilde which was 
very ably interpreted in the “Walkure” and 
“Siegfried” by Mlle. Demougeot.  Felia 
Litvinne scored a_ brilliant success as 
Briinnhilde in the closing performance. 
Mlle. Lapeyrette sang with her customary 
warmth the parts of Fricka and Waltraute. 
M. Van Dyck sang Stegmund in the 
“Walktire” but was obliged, owing to 
throat trouble and according to the advice 
of his doctor, to abandon the  perform- 
ances. 

The Parliamentary Committee on Musi- 
cal Decentralization has detinitely framed 
a project which provides for an annual ap- 
propriation of 110,000 francs ($22,000) to 
be assigned in the form of subsidies to the 
managers of provincial opera houses hay- 
ing staged one or more new oneras during 
the year. The subsidies would be allotted 
as follows: $200 per act at the first, fourth 
and eighth performances and $200 to the 
composer; $100 to the librettist. Eign 
provincial theaters could, therefore, give 
eight performances of a new opera:in four 
acts each year and these subsidies, includ- 
ing traveling and living expenses of the 
composer and the librettist, would hardly 
amount to $21,000. 


Two New Operas 


Edmond Malherbe, a former “Grand 
Prix de Rome,” who, as told last week in 
MusicAL AMERICA, leased the Alhambra 
Theater for the purpose of producing cer- 
tain of his operatic works at his own ex- 
pense, has produced this week two new 
works: “Cleanthis” and “L’Emeute.” The 
first 1s a one-act comedy, with music, from 
the Greek, and the latter is a sociological 
melodrama which might have met with a 
better fate had it not been entitled a lyric 
drama. 

The subject of “L’Emeute” does not lend 
itself to music. The story tells at ereat 
length of a strike in a factory and the 
story is as lacking in poetry. M. Malherbe 
is evidently a composer of great talent, for 
to win the highest annual award in France 
is no easy task, but he seems to have a 
radically wrong conception of the neces- 
sities of lyrical drama. He believes him- 
self to be a revolutionist in lyric art ana 
he is merely imitating “Louise.” He seems 
to ignore entirely that “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” was ever written. 

In an interview granted to Le Temps, 
M. Malherbe explains his grievances as 
follows: “Out of twenty-two French musi- 
cians who since 1890 have won the Grand 
prix de Rome two only have succeeded in 
having their works produced in a subsidized 
theater. It is now twelve years ago since 
| received this high award myself and | 
have so far been unable to have any of 
my works produced by a government thea- 
ter. I finally succeeded in gathering to- 
gether a small capital of $16,000 and it is 
this sum which is at stake in this series of 
performances which 1 am giving at the 
\lhambra Theater.” 

Otero as ‘“‘Carmen”’ 


La Belle Otero, queen of the music hall, 
has definitely abandoned the vaudeville 
stage to devote herself to opera. She sang 
this week the part of Carmen at a gala 
performance given by the society known as 
the “Thirty Years of Theater.” She had 


the support of M. Salignac, Nelly Martyl, 
the chorus and the orchestra of the Opéra 
Comique. 

Her performance was most interesting. 
She had only had twenty-six lessons and 
one rehearsal with orchestra and yet she 
sang and played the part with wonderful 
ease. Her acting was found by many to 
be superior to her singing. But this is nat- 
ural in one so long a queen of pantomime. 
She apneared to be the ideal Carmen. As 
she had announced beforehand, she played 
the part with “fury,” but her Spanish real- 
ism was so strong that her interpretation 
seemed more truthful than the traditional 
presentation of the part. Otero expects to 
sing Carmen next season in the provinces 
and at the Opéra Comique. She also in- 
tends to start in “Tosca,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “La Navarraise.” 

The Academy of Theaters, recently con- 
stituted, has already accomplished a great 
deal of useful work. It has succeeded in 
nutting on foot a scheme for the opening 
in October, 1913, of a Popular Lyric Thea- 
ter in Paris with seats at sixty, forty anu 
twenty cents. A financial group is ready to 
furnish the necessary monev—two to four 
million francs—for the building of a thea- 
ter with a seating capacity of 3,000 to 4,000. 
The director of the proposed theater 
would be Albert Carré, who would at the 
same time retain the management of the 
Ovéra Comique, making use of the scenery 
and singers of this stage. There would 
be no difficulty in this latter respect as the 
Popular Lyric Theater would be a govern- 
ment-owned stage and could therefore 
make use of the material, actors and sing- 
ers of the Grand Opéra, the Opéra Comi- 
que, the Comédie Francaise and the Odéon. 





Miss Vicarino in Paris 


Regina Vicarino, who is now Mrs. 
George V. Guyer, has been spending her 
honeymoon in Paris where she has been 
coaching all Summer with Richard Bar- 
thélémy in view of her operatic season 
next Winter. She will appear as diva of 
the enlarged Grand Opera Company of 
Mexico City, which is the home of her 
husband. Mr. and Mrs. Guyer will remain 
in Paris until the late Summer, when they 
will return to Mexico. 

Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of Haensel & 
Jones, is making his Summer headquarters 
in France. After visiting Paris on his 
way from London to Munich he has just 
chosen quarters at Houlgate, a beautiful 
Summer resort of the French coast on the 
English Channel. Houlgate is but a few 
miles from Deauville and Trouville, the 
Narragansett and Newport of France. 

The impresario, M. Gutmann, is suing 
the violinist, Jacques Thibaud, to obtain 
the cancellation of a contract entered into 
between them for a series of seventy con- 
certs to be given during the season of 
1910-1911, for the net price of 55,000 francs 
($11,000). This price was said to repre- 
sent the net yearly average earned by Thi- 
bault from 1907 to 1910. The contract was 
partly carried out, but M. Gutmann now 
requests its cancellation on the ground that 
the fivures furnished by M. Thibault were 
erroneous, : 

M. Guardabassi, who has sung two sea- 
sons with the Dippel Opera Company, 
made his first appearance since his return 
to this city at a musicale given by Count 
and Countess Jean de Berteux. He sang 
several solos and the trio from “Faust.” 
with Mme. Alda and M. de Segurola, of 
the Metropolitan. M. Barthélémy was the 
accomnanist. 

Baroness Faverot de Kerbrech, formerly 
a Miss Seymour, held an interesting recep- 
tion the other night with Mme. Ferrari. the 
composer of “Le Cobzar.” produced this 
Spring at the Onéra. Mme. Jane Hatto, 
of the Opéra, Mr. Arizoni, a young Ameri- 
can tenor, and a Roumanian dancer, who 
danced to the music of the violin and the 
flute, contributed to make the evening in- 
teresting. DANIEL LyNps BLounrt. 


Warren R. Hedden Resigns 


Warren R. Hedden has resigned as or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Episcopal 
Church of the Incarnation, New York, a 
position he has held during many years. 





Funds are being aollected to build a large 
concert hall to bear Grieg’s name in the 
Norwegian composer’s native citv, Bergen 
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TINA 


Lerner 


London Recital June 14,1912. 


Wins Unqualified 
Praise of Entire 
Press 


A FEW NOTICES 


TIMES, June 15, 1912—It takes first- 
rate playing to go straight through 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Sonata in F 
sharp minor without letting the in- 
terest flag somewhere. It is usual.y 
the Seherzo which is the stumbling- 
block, but Miss Tina Lerner, who 
played the sonata at her recital yes- 
terday afternoon, gave this movement 
with so much vivacity and such a 
varied touch that it did not for a 
moment sound heavy or lumpy as it 
does sometimes even when it is in 
sympathetic hands. The same viva- 
cious energy combined with firm 
rhythmical control and striking textual 
accuracy marked her playing of the 
last movement, which was also given 
with just the air of phantasy which 
it needs. A group of pieces by Chopiti 
which followed gave the player a 
chance of showing off her delicate 
mezzo-forte and piano touch. It was 
practically noticeable in the Studies 
in F major and G flat and again in the 
Tarantelle, while the lovely Nocturne 
in F sharp minor was given with a 
breadth in the middle section which 
made the required contrast with the 
two extremes without overbalancing 
them. Liszt's ‘‘Ricordanza’’ was then 
plaved with delightful facility and con- 
sistently beautiful touch, and the con 
cert came to an end with Pabst’s para- 
phrase of airs from ‘“‘Eugen Onegin.’ 


STANDARD, June 15, 1912—A glit 
tering technique and sound musicianl) 
knowledge enabled her to give a splen- 
did reading of Schumann’s Sonata in 
F sharp minor, which established her 
position as a musician of remarkable 
energy and resource. 


MORNING POST, June 15, 1912— 
Schumann’s F sharp minor Sonata 
(Op. 11) contains a movement of 
genuine emotion which, in its relation 
to what precedes and follows it, calls 
for comprehensive temperament. Miss 
Lerner gave convincing effect to ever) 
phrase, which is to say that the Sonata 
could searcely have been better played 
She had previously commanded equal 
admiration with pieces by Mozart and 
Weber, the vivacity of her technique 
being not the least of her claims to 
distinction, 


THE STAR, June 15, 1912—Miss Tina 
Lerner has a_ remarkably brilliant 
technique and a subtle sense of rhythn 
that seems to be the special propert) 
of the Russians whether they be danc 


ers or musicians. One has_ rarely 
heard the Schumann F sharp mino! 
Sonata expressed so clearly and wit 


so firm a command over the infinit 
variety of color that a perfectly con 
trolled touch can give. One never! 
feels that Miss Lerner is aiming at an 
special effect, and with all its finis 
her style never loses its spontaneit) 
A Larghetto of Mozart’s was playea 
with a volume of tone that scarcely 
varied from beginning to end; yet 
despite its almost studied reticence 
the performance was full of characte! 
Weber’s ‘‘Rondo Brillante’ was anoth 
er success, and an excellent exampl: 
of how fresh and attractive this hack 
neyed work can sound when it 1s 
treated as music and not as a mediun 
for display. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, June 15, 1912 

Delightful indeed was the hour spen' 
in the A®olian Hall yesterday afte! 
noon listening to the young Russia! 
pianist, Tina Lerner. Here we hav: 
a refined and winning personality ex 
pressing itself with perfect technica 
efficiency and considered thought 
Within the circuit of her powers—an 
it is by no means a limited one—t! 
young artist presides over her instr 
ment in a truly masterly manner, i! 
vesting her texts with a _ gracio 
charm that is hard to describe. 
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PUBLIC TO ENJOY 
BOHEMIAN “JINKS” 


San Francisco Club to Give New 
Opera in Amphitheater 
at Berkeley 


San Francisco, July 1.—For the first 
time in its history the Bohemian Club, of 
San Francisco, will probably give a public 
performance of its opera, “The Atonement 
of Pan,” after the work has been enjoyed 
by the club members in the Bohemian Grove 


on the Russian River. 
This San Francisco organization has al- 


ways reserv ed its unique entertainments for 
its members and their guests. The recent 
success, however, of Shakespearean per- 
formances in the Hearst Greek Theater at 
Berkeley have impressed the club with the 
suitability of the amphitheater at the State 
University for the public performance of 
the Bohemian “High Jinks.” The purpose 
of this second production of the opera will 
be to show the world how seriously the 
Bohemian members have striven to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
the California climate. 

The Bohemian Club has enlisted its finest 
talents in the making of “The Atonement 
of Pan,” as the libretto has been written by 
Joseph D. Redding, author of the book of 
Victor Herbert’s opera, “Natoma,” and the 
music is the work of rlenry Hadley, the 
eminent composer and conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. The chief 
role of Pan is to be sung by David Bispham, 
the noted American baritone. As Mr. 
Bispham drew an immense audience to the 
Greek Theater with his own recital the Bo- 
hemians have the prospect of a capacity 
audience for their first public appearance. 





Mme. Bell-Ranske’s Closing Recital 


Mme. Bell-Ranske held her last Assem- 
bly at her studios in Forty-fourth street, 
New York, on June 27. The program in- 
cluded Scriabine’s Piano Etude for left 
hand played by Emil Breitenfeld with much 
brio. Miss Bell Ranske sang Martin Fallas 
Shaw’s “Serenade,” and although suffering 
from a bad cold acquitted herself more 
than creditably. Mr. Kincaid, a young 
flutist, played Kuhlau’s Etude, op. 68, No. 1, 
and Widor’s Scherzo. Earle Tuckerman 
sang “Jean,” Burleigh, Bartlett's “Elaine” 
and the “Vision Fugitive,” Massenet. The 
hit of the evening was made by Miss Bell- 
Ranske’s singing of Thomé’s “Bon Jour 
Suson,” which was enthusiastically encored. 
She was obliged to respond with Hallett 
Gilberté’s “The Menuet.” Stanley Olmsted 
closed the program with piano solos. 


Outdoor Vacation for Spross 


Charles Gilbert Spross, the popular ac- 
companist and composer, will spend the 
nonth of July at his home in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. In August he will go to Wolf Lake, 
\WVestport, Ont., for a ten days’ visit. After 
e will enjoy five weeks’ hunting and fish- 
ng at Eagle River, Wis. 








GALA CLOSING WEEK OF THE DANA INSTITUTE 











commencement 
began with the 


“The Cultural 


Fox, Youngstown, 


Group of Dana Institute Teachers and Students—Left to Right, 
Lynn B. Dana, Marie Haugh, Florence Howells, May Waychoff, Maude Hin- 
shaw, Ruth Fox, Hazel Davis and President W. H. Dana 


The exercises in 


the forty-third annual 
Dana’s Musical Institute 
baccalaureate sermon, June 
Franklin P. Rinehold, on 
‘alue of Music.” The de- 
»in the Art of Music was 
the following persons 
Davis, Warren, O.; Ruth 
O.; Marie Haugh, Dun- 


Hinshaw, Madill, Okla. : 


Bay City, Mich.; May 


Pa. The music by the 


the church was beautif1l 


throughout most im 


y afternoon the undergrad 
uates presented the following most interest- 
ing program: 


forme d’étude, piano, Lesche 


“Marcel,” piano, (Godard 
serenade, violin, Boisdeffre, Hazel 
Minor, piano, Chopin, Harry 

in E Flat, piano, Schubert. 
‘“‘Werner’s Parting Song,” cornet, 
Dodds; ‘‘Badinage,”’ piano, Het 


; Spanish Dance, violin, Reh 


Nocturne Op. 9, No 


Brown: “Souvenir de Bade,” 
Charles Lowry; Intermezzo et 
0, Leschetizky, Eva Davis 
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Bottom Row: 


undergraduates gave 
a banquet for the seniors and the 
Dana was heard. 

Che class of ‘ir program on 
the Dana Orchestra under the directorship 
hall was packed 
, and each one 
an artistic performance 


with an enthusiastic < 
of the soloists gave 
of the work assigned to her. 


Following the < 
> school year’s work closed with 


packed house. 


A plan is now on foot to have a home- 
coming week next commencement, 
persons ever 


» reunion a memorial arch will be 


ITALIAN DEBUT FOR 


AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Paul Allen Introduces Several of 
His Works in Florence 
Concerts 


FLORENCE, ITALy, June 17.—The apparent 
termination of the musical season a fort- 
night since was followed by an unlooked- 
for conclusion in the form of an orchestral 
concert of original works by Paul Allen, 
the gifted American composer, resident in 
Florence. Mr. Allen’s concert was so suc- 
cessful that it was repeated two evenings 
later, on June 14, in the Teatro Verdi. On 
both occasions the orchestra was directed 
by Leopoldo Mugnone. The “Lyric Neap- 
olitan Poem,” for baritone and orchestra, 
which was the most important of the mu- 
sical offerings, was sung by Eugenio Giral- 
doni. The Prelude of Mr. Allen’s opera, 


“Il Filtro,” and the fourth movement of 
his Symphony in D, which won the Pade- 
rewski prize about two years ago, con- 
stituted the remainder of the program. 

Mr. Allen’s music is highly dramatic, 
graceful, always glowing with warmth and 
spirits. 'W hen he returns to America he is 
to be reckoned with as one of her most 
gifted young American composers. The 
dramatic poem, “O Munasterio,” which was 
heard at these concerts, brought its com- 
poser much applause, which was due some- 
what to the wonderful singing of Giraldoni, 
who made the melancholy words of the 
simple poem by T. di Giacomo take on a 
heightened meaning through his vibrant 
and deeply expressive voice. Mr. Mug- 
none conducted the orchestra with inspira- 
tional power. Mr. Allen appeared smiling 
to acknowledge the applause and to re- 
ceive his laurel wreath. His gifts seem to 
predestine him for the theater. 

The last of the series of charming mu- 
sical evenings held by Mrs. J. Walter 
Spalding afforded us an opportunity of 
hearing a brilliant young Italian tenor 
named Piliego. The singer has already 
been approached regarding an American 
appearance, although he is very young and 
is still studying here with Vincenzo Lom- 
bardi. Albert Spalding, the American vio- 
linist, has played several times, as well as 
the Russian pianist, Luba Alexandrowska, 
who lately returned from an American 
tour. Mrs. Spalding’s soirées are the 
rendezvous of many of the distinguished 
people in Florence. 

Kate Bensberg-Barracchia has decided 
to absent herself for a year from Florence 
and is soon to leave for America. To meet 
the requests of her many American pupils 
she has consented to remain in New York 
during the months of October, November 
and December, for the purpose of teach- 
ing. ke Be 


Clarence Eddy Opens New Organs 


Three new organs were opened by Clar- 
ence Eddy during a short tour this last 
week, Springfield and Wirden, Ill., and 
\kron, Ohio. Saturday and Sunday were 
spent with friends in Chicago, including for 
a trip north to the opening of Ravinia 
Park. After a busy Summer in New Eng- 
land Mr. and Mrs. Eddy will make a joint 
tour through to the Pacific Coast during 
September, October and a part of Novem- 
ber, for which a large part of his time is 


already booked. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





HREE songs by John A. Carpenter for 
solo voice with piano accompaniment,* 
issued by the Ditson press, indicate that 
their composer is the bearer of a distinct 
message. Mr. Carpenter has chosen excel- 


lent poems for his songs. The contem- 
porary musician is becoming _ better 
grounded in the allied arts day by day; the 
sentimental poem, which adapts itself to the 
English ballad-style of music so wonder- 
fully, is not the material in which a serious 
composer finds his insniration. Mr. Car- 
penter uses a Lanier poem, “May, the 
Maiden,” a Verlaine “En Sourdine” which 
he himself has translated into English 
verse, and a strong poem by Florence Wil- 
kinson, “The Heart’s Country.” 

These three compositions are so varied 
in content, in scheme and in the manner of 
presentation that one is compelled to ex- 
amine them with more than ordinary care. 
They are art-songs, first and last, songs 
which will delight the connoisseur, who 
demands finesse of technic, poetic thought 
and harmonic individuality. And if one 
were asked one could not select the finest 
of the three, for they are all equally in- 
dividual. In “May, the Maiden,” Mr. Car- 
penter is shown as a lyricist, while in the 
other two songs he is more interested in 
painting a scene. “The Heart’s Country” 
is full of deeply felt pathos and of true 
sentiment, all wrought with consummate 
skill. There are in it dissonances which 
strike the ear harshly for a moment, but 
they soon blend with apparent calm into 
the harmonic texture. 

In the final song, “When the Misty 
Shadows Glide,” there is a breath of mod- 
ern France; the atmosphere created has a 
logical relation with Debussy’s “La Cathe- 
drale Engloutie.” This is not unusual, nor 
is it anything to the discredit of the com- 
poser, for both the French master and the 
present composer are in these two works 
portraying a very similar scene in tone. 
There is a charm in this song, not a totally 
obvious one, but an ethereal, a transparent 
beauty that wins its way into the hearer’s 
heart and mind as he becomes better ac- 
quainted with it. 

Such songs as these of Mr. Carpenter’s 
are worthy of the highest praise, for they 
show at work in America a creative i1m- 
pulse which must eventually win the atten- 
tion of musicians throughout the world. 





*Turee Sones: “May, the Maiden,” “The 
Heart’s Country,” “When the_ Misty Shadows 
Glide.” By john Carpenter. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price 50, 
40 and 60 cents each, respectively. 

ee 
Church Company, which 


THE John 


usually comes in for commendation 
for giving aid to rising American com- 
posers, has brought out a number of new 
compositions by the gifted French woman, 
Cecile Chaminade,t whose popularity in 
America seems to be growing. 
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These pieces are interesting in their va- 
riety. They are “La Barque d Amour,” op. 
135, an Andante sostenuto of calm and 
tranquil character; Capricietto, op. 136, a 
frolicsome Allegro with plenty of ritenuto, 
accelerando and in _ fact quite rubato 
throughout; a Romance en Re, op. 137, 
melodious but inclined toward the senti- 
mental; an Etude Humoristique, op. 138, 
brilliantly written and full of musical jol- 
lification; there are also an Etude Sco- 
lastique, op. 139, difficult; an “Aubade,” op. 
140, with a touch of the atmosphere of the 
olden days in it; “Suédoise,” op. 141, some- 
what national in coloring but not intensely 
so; a “Cortége,” op. 143, which seems to be 
a composition that Mme. Chaminade would 
have better scored for orchestra than writ- 
ten for the piano; and a Gavotte, her third, 
op. 144. : 

Though none of the pieces contains any- 
thing that is strikingly new or harmonic 
ideas of unusual worth, they are highly ac- 
ceptable music, for they are written by one 
who has established her claims to considera- 
tion as a musician. Mme. Chaminade’s 
style does not seem to change; like Mas- 
senet, whose earliest and later operas are 
cast in practically the same manner of ex- 
pression, this composer writes to-day with 
the same suave melodic gift, with the same 
avoidance of the deep and profound in 
music as she did ten or more years ago, 
bringing enjoymen’ with her music, how- 
ever, to a host of music-lovers. 





+New ComposiTIONsS FOR THE Piano. By Cecile 


Chaminade. ‘“Suédoise,”’ ‘‘Aubade,’”’ ‘‘Romance en 
segnel DE ‘ 

Re,” “Capricietto,” ‘‘La Barque d’Amour.” Price 

2 frs. net, each. Gavotte, ‘“‘Cortége. Price 2 


frs. 50 net. “Etude Scolastique,’’ “Etude Humor- 
istique.” Price 3 frs. net, each. All published 
by the John Church Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago. 
* *k * 

JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER has just 

published his Third Nocturne,? for 
piano solo, and it is with pleasure that one 
observes in this composition the same merit 
that characterized his two previous piano 
nocturnes and his many songs. 

The composition is in A flat major, Non 
troppo Lento, 6/8 time, and is built on a 
flowing melodic plan, the main theme be- 
ing announced at the very outset over an 
accompaniment of sixteenth notes, with a 
moving bass in eighth notes, extremely well 
planned and expressive in effect. The 
middle portion is in the remote tonality of 
B minor, in 3/4, time, and contains bits of 
melodic writing. The return to the first 
section is natural and musicianly and the 
piece is brought to a close in most satis- 
fying manner. 

It is first of all real piano music, written 
with an eye and ear to coloring and what 
is more it stands on its own feet as a mod- 
ern conception in lyric style. 





¢tTu1rpv Nocturne. For the Piano. By Jean 
Paul Kiirsteiner. Published by, Kiirsteiner & Rice, 
New York. Price 85 cents. 

x * * 
HREE songs of interest by Emil Karl 
Janser, of Springfield, Mass.,§ deserve 
much commendation. 

“Four by the Clock” is a deeply felt song, 
to a Longfellow poem, which the composer 
himself has translated into German; “I 
Doubt It” is in lighter vein, with dainty 
effects throughout, while the setting of Sid- 
ney Lanier’s “Evenine Song” shows Mr. 
Janser a capable musician, with breadth of 
idea and considerable individuality. This 
poem, which has been set by two Americans 
within the last year, Alexander Russell and 
Henry Hadley—both with success, though 
the Russell setting seems to voice the im- 
passioned mood of the poet more fully than 
the other—seems to lend itself particularly 
well to music. Mr. Janser’s music in this 
as in his other songs shows a Teutonic in- 
fluence, but is well written, musicianly and 
effectively conceived for the voice. 

§“Four sy THE Ctiock,” “I Dovsr It,” ‘‘Eve- 
NING Sonc.” Three Songs for a High Voice. B 


»v 
Emil Karl Janser. Published by C, A. 


Blodgett, 
Springfield, Mass. Price 50 and 75 cents, respec 
tively. 


* * * 


A LITTLE volume of “Six Limericks’ 

for mezzo soprano or baritone, set to 
music by Edward B. Manning, is issued by 
Boosey & Company, New York. The set 
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contains “The Yorng Lady of Niger,” “Our 
Domestic Was Called Mary Ann,’ “The 
Sweet Girl of Hoboken,” “There Was a 
Gay Maiden Named Fanny,” “A Young 
Lady Who Sailed from Ostende” and “The 
Monk of Siberia,” and to-each of them 
Mr. Manning has supplied most appropri- 
ate music. The surging passion in “A 
Young Lady Who Sailed from Ostende,” 
built on a series of diminished seventh 
chords, is truly humorous and the music of 
“The Monk of Siberia,” in which the com- 
poser has ingeniously introduced four 
measures -of Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March” at the point where the monk elopes 
with the Mother Superior, is a bit of mu- 
sical causerie that is both clever and well 
contrived, 

For musical evenings, where the lighter 
sort of entertainment prevails, this collec- 
tion of songs will be most welcome. 


For a Medium Voice. By 
Edward B. Manning. Published by Boosey & 
Company, New York. Price $1.00. 


* * * 


THE new vocal issues of the house of M. 

Witmark & Sons contain a number of 
fine songs|| by contemporary composers. 
Christiaan Kriens, the gifted Dutch-Amer- 
ican, has a charming setting of the Steven- 
son poem, “The Swing’; four songs by 
Charles S. Burnham, “The Sea-King,” 
“Singing of You,” “Mistah Moonshine” and 
the ballad “Although You’re Far Away,” 
are attractive and varied in style. A song, 
“When the Camas Blooms Again,” from 
Mary Carr Moore’s recently produced op- 
era, “Narcissa,” is melodically grateful, as 
is the same composer’s “May with Life and 
Music.” A good sea-song baritone or bass 
is Charles E. Blount’s “The Glos’terman,” 
while Frank E. Tours has two new songs, 
“Through All the Years” and “If the 
Wealth of the World Were Mine,” both 
extremely effective. 

Caro Roma’s waltz-song, “The Return,” 
from her cycle, “The Wandering One,” is 
a brilliant coloratura song; the other sec- 
ular issues are W. Kieth Elliott’s “Nar- 
cissus-Eyes” and ‘“Spring’s a Lovable 
Lady,’ Fleta Jan Brown’s “That Happy 
Sabbath Morn,” Herbert Spencer’s “Thou 
Art So Dear to Me,” Luelle Lockwood 
Moore’s “All the World Has Gone to 
Sleep” and Joseph Melville’s “How Do I 
Love You, Dear?” 

Ward Stephens, the New York com- 
poser and vocal coach, is represented by 
two unusually fine sacred songs, “Every 
Son of God Is Blessed” and “When the 
Curtain’s Rung Down at Last, in which 
he displays a strong melodic gift and ex- 
cellent musicianship; W. Franke-Harling’s 
“The Mighty God” is also a good sacred 





q‘*S1x Limericks.” 


song. A. W. K. 
THe Swine.’ Song for a High Voice. By 
Christiaan Kriens. “THe Sea-KiNc.” Song for 


a Medium or Low Voice. “Sincinc or Yovu.’ 
Song for a High Voice. ‘“‘Mistan MoonsuHrne.” 
Song for a Med'um Voice. ‘‘AttHovuGH You’RE 


Far Away.” “Song for a High Voice. 
S. Burnham. “WueEn THE Camas 
Song for a High Voice. “May witn Lire anp 
Music.” Song for a Medium Voice. By Mary 
Carr Moore. “THe Gto’sterman.” Song for a 
Medium or Low Voice. By Charles E. Blount. 
“‘THrROUGH ALL THe Years.” Song for a Medium 


By Charles 
Biooms AqGain.” 


Voice. | “Ir THE WEALTH OF THE WorLp Were 
MINE. Song for a Medium Voice. By Frank E. 
Tours. “THe Return.” Song for a High Voice. 


By Caro Roma. “Narcissus-Eygs.” Song for a 
Medium Voice. “Sprinc’s a LovaBre Lapy.” 
Song for a Medium Voice. By W. Kieth Elliott. 
‘TuHat Happy SappatH Morn.” Song for a High 
Voice. By Fleta Jan Brown. “THov Art So 
Dear to Me.” Song for a Medium Voice. By 
Herbert Spencer. “Att THE Wortp Has Gone To 
SLEEP. ong for a Medium Voice. By Luelle 
Lockwood Moore. “How Do I Love You, Dear?” 
Song for a Medium Voice. By Joseph Melville. 
Every Son or Gop Is Brgssep.” Song for a 
High Voice. ‘“Wuen tHe Currain’s RunG Down 
at Last.” Song for a Low Voice. By Ward 
Stephens. “Tue Micuty Gop.” Song for a High 
Voice. By W.  Franke-Harling. Price 60 cents 
each. All published by M. Witmark & Sons 
New York. ; 





NEW DIPPEL ARTISTS 


Three Italian Singers Add Strength to 
Chicago-Philadelphia Forces 


Aristodemo Giorgini, the young Italian 
lyric tenor, who has just been engaged by 
Andreas Dippel for the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, is said to be 
an artist of the highest class and has won 
fame in Russia as well as in his native 
land. He excels in lyric réles and has 
achieved his greatest success as the Duke 
in “Rigoletto,” having sung this part in all 
the important cities of Italy. He is also a 
favorite in Moscow ‘and was singing in 
Florence when Mr. Dippel heard him. 
Giorgini was engaged especially to sing 
with Mme. Tetrazzini and will be heard 
in all her operas. - Subsequent to his season 
here he will make his first tour of Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Dippel has also engaged another 
artist new to this side of the Atlantic— 
Anafeste Rossi, a baritone—who is said to 
have a splendid voice and to be an actor of 
distinction. 

Mme. Celia Gagliardi, the famous Italian 
dramatic soprano of the Madrid Opera, 
who will likewise be heard with the Dippel 
organization this season, has just appeared 
at the Colon Theater, Buenos Ayres, and 
achieved distinction in the title rdle of 
“Aida.” It was this same réle that Mme 
Gagliardi sang at the open-air performance 
of Verdi’s opera at the base of the pyramids 
in- Egypt. 





Florence Hinkle to Sing with Two New 
York Organizations 


Florence Hinkle, the soprano, alread 
has a number of important engagements 
for next Winter, including appearance: 
with the New York Oratorio Society in 
“Elijah” and with the New York Philhar 
monic Orchestra as soloist for perform- 
ances of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony. 
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LONDON KIND TO NEW PIANO PRODIGY 





Boy of Nine Who Goes Under the Name of ‘‘ Solomon” Interests 
Royal Music Lovers and Others —Triennial Handel Festival an 


Impressive Series of Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
London, 48 Cranbourn Street, 
June 29, 1912. 


Att London these days is talking of little 

Solomon, the East End boy with a 
wonderful talent for piano playing. As it 
is just possible that you may have an op- 
portunity of hearing him in America before 
the end of the year, I called on the preco- 


cious youngster 
a few days ago 
and got a few 
interesting de- 
tails of his 
short but ex- 
citing career. 

When I use 
the word “pre- 
cocious” it has 
reference only 
to the musical 
side of the 
young pianist’s 
nature, for Sol- 
omon infinitely 
prefers to talk 
about Grimm’s 
“Fairy Tales” 
than music, 
while a bicycle 

. which an en- 
thusiastic admirer presented him a few 
days ago has transported Solomon into far 
greater delight than the playing of Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasia ever could. 

We first heard of Solomon as a student at 
the Royal College of Music—an admirable 
institution as far as it goes—failing in an 
ordinary elementary examination, but 
among other things obtaining four marks 
out of six for “pedaling.” Now this is all 
very well, but when one remembers that 
Solomon is so small that his feet were 
never within some inches of the pedals it 
becomes evident that it was a physical im- 
possibility for him to do any “pedaling” 
and the failure must not be taken too se- 
riously. 

It was shortly after this that Solomon 
came under the eye of Mathilde Verne, a 
member of a well-known family of mu- 
sicians, and within a comparatively short 
time he had the honor of playing privately 
for King George and Queen Mary at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

I asked Solomon what impressed him 
most about this event and he replied in his 
childish way, “The lovely box of choco- 
lates the King gave me.” It ‘seems that 
Solomon played “The Teddy Bear’s March” 
at the especial request of His Majesty and 
got the chocolates as a reward. They were 
contained in a beautiful box inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. 

At his recital on Monday afternoon, at 
Queen’s Hall, Solomon, who had the as- 
sistance of Sir Henry Wood and the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, scored an enor- 
mous success. Such enthusiasm as was 
shown on this occasion has hardly ever 
been seen at any recital in London, nearly 
very member of the audience standing up 
ind cheering for several minutes after each 
‘f his selections. His treatment of the solo 
parts in Beethoven’s C Minor Pianoforte 
Concerto was indeed marvelous for a boy 
only nine years old. 

The child has a delicate touch and a keen 
sense of rhythm and technical skill of a 
juite abnormal kind. In view of the suc- 
ess he has won it is to be hoped that his 
training will be continued on sound lines 
and that nothing will be done to spoil his 
hild-like attitude bv over-stimulating and 
ver-exploiting his gifts. 





Kitty Cheatham - 


The Handel Festival 


Last Saturday afternoon the Handelian 
nthusiasts traveled to the Crystal Palace 
n crowds for the beginning of the Trien- 
ial Handel Festival. The audience num- 
ered several thousand people and among 
he distsinguished visitors were Princess 
victoria and Queen Amelia of Portugal. 
\lthough this was only “General Rehearsal 
Jay” a regular program with soloists was 
one through. Sir Frederic Cowen, who 
onducted, did not hesitate to stop the 
horisters whenever he deemed an improve- 
nent could be effected, and in every in- 
tance in which he did so he was fully 
ustified by results. 

The program contained choruses from 
Israel in Egypt,” “Samson” and “The Mes- 
iah,” including, of course, the “Hallelujah” 
horus, in which the great swells of tri- 
mph carried far out into the grounds. 
Each of the chief soloists of the festival 
as heard. The greatest reception was ob- 
ned by Mme. Clara Butt. Her voice, 
‘hich is almost the only one to fill com- 
setely the vast spaces of the Palace, made 
magnificent effect in the familiar “Ombra 


mai fu.” Robert Radford was heard in 
“Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” from “Judas Mac- 
cabaeus,” and Ben Davies sang “Waft Her 
Angels” in excellent style. Kennerly Rum- 
ford and Herbert Brown, in the duet, “The 
Lord is a Man of War,” also bore their 
share of the day’s honors. Sir Frederic 
Cowen’s conducting was admirable through- 
out the day, which must have been a trying 
one, since work began at 12.30 and with a 
short interval went on till nearly 6 p. m. 

Tuesday was the opening day of the 
festival proper, although “Rehearsal Day’ 
is now such a public occasion that one nat- 
urally counts it first and the “first day” 
second. The chorus was in excellent form 
and sang with admirable accuracy and 
swing, and its soft singing was as touch- 
ing as the joyous outbursts were rousing. 
The atmosphere of such numbers as “The 
Depths Have Covered Them” or “He Sent 
a Thick Darkness” was strongly realized 
and in the “Hailstone Chorus,” which had 
to be repeated, and “The Horse and His 
Rider,” the triumpnant power of the sing- 
ing was overwhelming. The soloists, of 
course, were the same as on rehearsal day 
and repeated their respective successes, 
Mme. Butt and her talented husband, Mr. 
Rumford, again creating enormous enthu- 
siasm., 

Even greater than that of Tuesday was 
the audience that gathered at the Palace on 
Thursday for. the “Selection Day,” perhaps 
the most popular of the festival. Among 
the vast concourse were to be found the 
diplomatic representatives of Greece, of the 
Netherlands, and of Norway. A snlendid 
program had been arranged, the first part 
consisting entirely of excerpts from the 
rather neglected “Samson” and the second 
of arias and choruses from “Acis and 
Galatea,” “Sosarme,” “Alessandro,” “Bel- 
shazzar” and other works. The solos were 
once more in charge of the distinguished 
and capable artists already mentioned. This 
afternoon, the last day of the festival, is 
to be given over to the performance of 
“The Messiah.” 

For the third time—whether the last re- 
mains to be seen—“The Children of Don” 
was given at the London Opera House on 
Thursday evening. Since the last perform- 
ance the librettist, Lord Howard de Wal- 
den, has “cut” some of the soliloquies, with 
beneficial results. Another improvement 
lay in the method adopted of lighting the 
stage, and thanks to this it was always pos- 
sible to see the movements and gestures of 
the singers and to admire the artistic beauty 
of the mise en scéne. The conductor on 
this occasion was the composer, and his 
reception by the small audience was very 
cordial. . 

Kitty Cheatham’s Entertainment 


On Monday afternoon Kitty Cheatham 
gave a very successful entertainment in the 
Little ‘Theater to a highly appreciative audi- 
ence which completely filled the building. 
Her program consisted of songs, recitations 
and stories skilfully bound together by in- 
teresting and, very often, amusing “patter.” 
Miss Cheatham scored her greatest success 
in the old negro songs and tales, especially 
in the chants “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
and “When I Come” and the play-song 
“Satdy Night,” all of which were rendered 
with consummate sympathy and skill. Ella 
Ivirney was an excellent accompanist on 
the pianoforte. 

It is now some six years ago since Josef 
Lhévinne, the Russian piat.ist, was last 
heard in London. His reappearance at 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening with 
Wassili Safonoff was therefore most wel- 
come and it is to hoped that the distin- 
guished pianist will not allow a similar 
length of time to pass ere we may have the 
pleasure of hearing him again. The works 
chosen were Liszt’s E Flat, Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” and Tschaikowsky’s B Flat 
Minor Concertos, and the interpretations 
proved again how resourceful and imagina- 
tive a musician Mr. Lhévinne is. He is a 
player with a strong individuality, which is, 
however, kept well in check and never as- 
serts itself unduly. His tone is musical and 
varied, and his technic brilliant and power- 
ful, as well as finished in detail. A large 
audience was immensely enthusiastic, and 
an additional piece had to be played in re- 
sponse to the public demand for an encore. 
Mr. Lhévinne tells me that he is shortly 
leaving for a holiday tour in Switzerland, 
returning to London some time in October. 
On Tuesday afternoon Yvette Guilbert gave 
the first of three recitals at Bechstein Hall 
and again exercised upon all present the 
spell of her incomparable art. Although 
time has left its mark on her voice, which 
has not quite the power ot-thrilling that it 
used to have, yet her range of expression 
is as remarkable as ever, and her rare 
power of calling up a whole scene or drama 


by her words is unimpaired. She made a 
great sensation by the Oriental robes which 
she wore when reciting a group of “Chan- 
sons Orientales” harmonized by G, Ferrari. 
The rest of her program was made up of 
songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. A successful first appearance 
was made by Virginia Brooks, who has a 
rich and expressive voice and, what is more, 
knows how to use it. Her singing of the 
“Songs of Miarka,” by Alexandre Georges, 
had considerable interest. 

At Bechstein Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon Louise Dale gave her concert post- 
poned from earlier in the month, Miss 
Dale’s clear, pretty soprano tones would 
seem to have lost nothing of their delicacy 
and freshness and her voice is always sym- 
pathetic in quality and under excellent con- 
tro) She sang songs in English by Cyril 
Scot and Liza Lehmann and also some 
modern French examples. She also sang 
duets with Paul Reimers and with Mme. 
Ada Crossley, her voice and that of the 
tenor especially being found to blend well. 
These two artists also sang solos, Mme. 
Crossley scoring a. great success with 
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Charles Bordes’s “Dansons la Gigue,” which 
had to be repeated. Leonard Borwick also 
contributed to the program with two groups 
of piancforte solos given in his accustomed 
cultured style. There was hardly a seat 
unoccupied. 


A Variety of Concerts 


The Hon. Norah Johnston took a com- 
paratively modest share in the concert 
which she gave at Queen’s Hall on Thurs- 
day evening with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Frederic 
Cowen. It was her first appearance on the 
concert platform and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the singer was too nervous to do 
herself justice. However, she showed that 
she possessed a mezzo-soprano voice of 
pleasant though somewhat uneven quality 
and it will be easier to form a just esti- 
mate of her powers on some future occa- 
sion. A lavish program included songs by 
Edward Davies, violin solos by Margaret 
Holloway and ’cello solos by Livio Boni. 

At the same hall a concert organized by 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 
don in aid of the Italian Hospital was given 
in the afternoon. A great number of the 
stars from the Royal Opera, Covent Gar- 
den, and others had lent their services and 
a rich feast of music was presented. Signor 
Campanini had charge of the concert and 
was assisted at the piano by the conductors 
and sub-conductors of the Opera, MM. 
Panizza, Percy Pitt, Charlier and Papi. 

An interesting reappearance was made at 
Sechstein Hall last night by Max Darewski, 
who created something of a sensation a few 
years ago as a child-conductor. He has 
now developed into a pianist of remarkable 
promise. His program last night contained 
Bach’s Italian Concerto, Haydn’s F Minor 
Variations, Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody and a 
Chopin group as well as some lighter pieces 
by Glinka and Paderewski. In all of these 
works Mr. Darewski showed astonishing 
gifts for a pianist still in his eighteenth 
year. 


Mme. Lula Mysz-Gmeiner and Bronislaw 
Huberman were associated in presenting at 
the Queen’s Hall last night a joint pro- 
gram of vocal and violin music. Naturally 
in most of the works comprised in the 
scheme each of the concert givers was in- 
dependent of the other, but there was a 
remarkable group of Bach arias, in which 
they were heard together, with Coenraad V. 
Bos at the pianoforte. Other notable fea- 
tures of the concert were Mr. Huberman’s 
playing of the Saint-Saéns B Minor Violin 
Concerto and Mme. Mysz-Gmeiner’s sing- 
ing of the Seven Zigeunerlieder of Brahms. 

Paderewski was associated with the 
Brighton Municipal Orchestra in an in- 
teresting concert yesterday afternoon in the 
Dome. The most important number on the 
program was Chopin’s F Minor Concerto, 
op. 21, beautifully interpreted by the pianist 
and orchestra. Paderewski’s solos were of 
course enthusiastically received and encores 
granted. Mr. Lyell-Taylor conducted. 

I am told that Mme. Amy Sherwin has 
discovered a young girl who has a giorious 
contralto voice and is also the fortunate 
possessor of surpassing beauty. Mme. 
Sherwin’s latest protégée rejoices in the 
romantic name of “Coira Linn.” 

Sylvester Rawling, the music critic of 
the New York Evening World, is spending 
a few weeks in London “doing” the con- 
certs and renewing many old-time acquain- 
tances. Mr. Rawling is an Englishman by 
birth but an American by preference. 
Another New York critic in town is Charles 
Henry Meltzer, of the American. 

ANTONY M., STERN. 





Mr. Jacobs and Mme. Behrens in Long 
Branch Concert 


Max Jacobs, the violinist, and Mme. 
Cecile Behrens, pianist, were among the 
artists at a concert given for charity at the 
residence of Myron Oppenheim, Long 
Branch, N. J. With his usual artistry Mr. 
Jacobs played the “Caprice Viennoise,” by 
Kreisler; the Wieniawski Polonaise, the 
“Meditation” from “Thais” and a “Span- 
ish Dance,” by Sarasate. Mme. Behrens 
won favor with her splendid playing of 
“Au Matin,” by Mason, and Liszt's Thir- 
teenth Rhapsodie. Elsie Loeb offered a 
Strauss valse and Mrs. Elsas appeared in 
five lieder. Mrs. Albert Clayburgh and 
Mr. Hargreaves sang the ‘“Wanderer’s 
Night Song” of Rubinstein, and “The Cru- 
cifix,” by Faure, while Mr. Hargreaves pre- 
sented individual numbers in German, 
French and English. 





Violinist Weds His Accompanist 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., July 6.—Etta Oden- 
brett, the pianist, and Waldemar von Geltch, 
favorably known as a violinist and_ in- 
structor at the University of Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music at Madison, were 
married recently in this city. The couple 
left for California for the Summer. The 
bride has been an active member in vari- 
ous musical societies and has been Mr. 
von Geltch’s accompanist on various occa- 
sions. Mr. vori Geltch graduated with high- 
est honors from the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. He has been instructor at the Chi- 
cago Lyric School, has had charge of the 
violin classes at the Nashville Conservatory 
of Music, was professor of the violin at 
the State University of South Dakota, and 
is at present director of the violin depart- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
von Geltch is also well known as a vio- 





linist in the concert world. M. N. S. 
Milan -Organist’s Remarkable Instru- 
ment 


MiLtan, June 25.—Alfonso Mustel has 
just given a most interesting demonstra 
tion here of his new organ which involves 
unique principles of construction. The in- 
strument is wonderfully rich in tone colors 
and some of its combinations are of a 
beauty not to be exampled even on the 
great church organs. Maestro Mustel 
showed himself a masterful executor. He 
had the assistance of the pianist Gardini, 
who is the possessor of uncommon talent 
—a very sure touch, keen sense of rhythm 





and limpidity of execution. "te 
Vacation for Kiirsteiner Along New 
York Lake 


Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, the piano pedagog 
and composer, has gone to Oquaga Lake, 
N. Y., for the Summer, in spite of a num- 
ber of requests that he remain in New 
York to continue his teaching. Aside from 
his activity in sketching out some new com- 
positions and finishing several works al- 
ready under way, Mr. Kiirsteiner will de- 
vote the greater part of his vacation to 
his favorite pastimes of golf and tennis 





It is expected that Otéro, the celebrated 
Spanish dancer, who now. has operatic as- 
pirations and has been experimenting with 
Carmen in Paris, will appear in this Bizet 
role at the Opéra Comique next season, 
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CONVENTION MUSIC 
OF WOMEN'S CLUBS 


Fine Programs in San Francisco 
Session of the General 
Federation 


San Francisco, July 1.—Musical interest 
of the past week has centered in the mu- 
sical programs arranged for the ten days’ 
session of the biennial convention of the 
general Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The members of the committee on music 
are prominent local musical leaders; Mme. 
Emilia Tojetti, chairman; Mrs. David 
Hirschler and Miss Henrietta Stadtmuller. 
Excellent taste was exhibited in the ar- 
rangement of the programs for each eve- 
ning, the participants being leading singers 
and instrumentalists. 

A admirable program of orchestral 
works marked the formal opening of the 
week’s proceedings. Herman Perlet con- 
ducted an orchestra of fifty pieces with 
notable success, and among the request 
numbers were three of his own composi- 
tions, the tone poem, “Mt. Tamalpais,” 
“Tarantelle” and “Serenade” for string or- 
chestra. The tone poem, an attractive work 
based upon a melody of the Lake County 
Indians, is dedicated to Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra. Mr. Perlet’s “Serenade” was a 
charming number, as was also the sparkling 
“Tarantelle.” The balance of the program 
included works of Mcndelssohn, Schubert, 
Sibelius and Wagner. 

Tuesday night's program was given by 
the Sierra Mixed Quartet comprised of 
Zilpha Ruggles Jenkins, soprano; Ruth 
Waterman Anderson, contralto; Carl Ed- 
win Anderson, tenor; Lowell M. Redfield, 
baritone. Mabel Hill Redfield was the ac- 
companist. Quartets by Spofforth, Lacome 
and Fanning were delightfully sung. 
Members of women’s clubs, directed by Os- 
car Weil and with Mrs. Toby Schussler at 
the piano, on Wednesday evening, sang 
three chorals, works of Bargiel and Krug. 
Mrs. R. E. Revalk sang a soprano solo, her 
selection being the work of a former San 
Franciscan, Caro Roma. 





“Yosemite Legends in Song and Story,” 
the work of Dr. H. J. Stewart and Allan 
Dunn, both prominent in local musical cir- 
cles, were sung by Mrs. J. E. Birmingham 
and Mr. Allan Dunn on Thursday night. 
Dr. Stewart presided at the piano. 

The soloists heard on Saturday evening 
were Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, contralto, and 
Manuel Carpio, tenor. Their numbers were 
selected from the operas of Massenet, Puc- 
cini and Bizet. Frederick Maurer accom- 
panied the singers. 

On Sunday afternoon an organ recital 
took place, Uda Waldrop being the soloist. 
He played compositions of Widor, Dvorak, 
Batiste, Bizet and Lemmens. 

The six programs announced for this 
week include an orchestral concert at the 
Greek Theater at Berkeley, under the di- 
rection of Paul Steindorff, choragus of the 
University of California. Alexander 
Heinemann will be heard at one of the 
evening concerts. 

Songs of the blind composer, Joseph B. 
Carey, of this city were interpreted in a 
recital at Kohler and Chase Hall on Tues- 
day night. Mr. Carey, who lost his sight 
about two years ago, is still a splendid 
pianist and throughout the evening he 
acted as the accompanist. The singers who 
gave pleasing interpretations of the dozen 
songs were Ella Atkinson, soprano; Fer- 
nanda Pratt, contralto, and Lawrence 
Strauss, tenor. Mrs. Lawrence Strauss 
played violin obbligatos to many of the 
songs. The soprano solos were “’Tis June, 
Sweet June,” “My Heart Is Calling,” 
“A Prayer to the Winds” and the Ninety- 
first Psalm. The contralto songs were: 
“*Tis Dreamland, Only Dreamland,” “I 
Dreamed That Your Kisses Were Roses,” 
“A Mother’s Lullaby” and “Crossing the 
Bar.” “Love’s Serenade,” “If I Were 
King” and “My Rose” were the songs for 
tenor. x os 





Director Von Ende Goes to Ohio 


Herwegh Von Ende, director of the Von 
Ende Music School, of New York, left for 
New York this week, to spend his vacation 
in Ohio. Mr. Von Ende had just returned 
from Newport, where his daughter, Rox- 
anne, was operated upon for appendicitis. 
Miss Von Ende has fully recovered from 
the operation and accompanied her parents 
on the Western trip. 





Strauss’s “Elektra” is to be given in 
Russian for the first time next Fall at the 
St. Petersburg Imperial Opera. 
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MR. CHARLTON READY 


FOR ACTIVE SEASON 





Manager on Return from Europe 
Announces His List of 
- Attractions 


A season of exceptional activity is 
forecasted by Loudon Charlton, who has 
returned to New York after ten weeks 
spent in Europe in the interests of his of- 
fice. The mission which primarily was the 
cause of Mr. Charlton’s travels was the 


completion of arrangements for the Clara 
Butt-Kennerley Rumford tour, an offering 
that will play a conspicuous part in next 
season’s musical affairs. Mr. Charlton, 
however, took advantage of the opportunity 
to visit other European music-centers be- 
sides London, and to close a number of 
important contracts. Noteworthy among 
the latter were negotiations concluded with 
Maggie Teyte, the little English prima 
donna whose singing in this country last 
season awakened much enthusiasm, and 
with Reinhold von. Warlich, the Russian 
baritone, well known as a successful recital 
and oratorio artist. Other plans to be an- 
nounced later are likewise in process of 
development. 

“The season of 1912-13,” declared Mr. 
Charlton, “bids fair to be a busy one so far 
as my office is concerned. My trip abroad 
was most successful. Aside from the joint 
tour of Mme. Clara Butt and Kennerley 
Rumford, I have secured a number of at- 
tractions of exceptional interest. Maggie 
Teyte and Mr. von Warlich are two artists 
I am especially proud to have under my 
management. 

“Mme. Johanna Gadski, whose popularity 
increases yearly, will, as usual, head my 
list of prima donnas. Miss Teyte will be 
available for the concert field in January 
at the conclusion of her operatic engage 
ments. 

“Mme. Charles Cahier will make her first 
American concert tour after her ten years’ 
operatic and concert success in Germany. 
Tina Lerner, the beautiful little Russian 
pianist, will return after a two years’ ab- 
sence, during which she has played with 
practically every symphony orchestra of 
first rank in Europe. Josef Lhévinne will 
again be here for three months in the 
Winter, while the Flonzaley Quartet will 
arrive in November to remain throughout 
the season. 

“Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian violinist, 
will return for the entire season, as will 
also Edmond Clément, the French tenor. 

“Among other artists on my list are Fut- 
nam Griswold and Otto Goritz, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Mme. Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, Edouard Dethier, Caro- 
lyn Beebe, Mabel Beddoe, Francis Rogers 
and the Bruno Huhn Persian Cycle Quar- 
tet. 

“While in Paris I secured a limited op- 
tion on the services of Gabriel Pierné, the 
composer-conductor, who will come to con- 
duct his own orchestral and choral works 
as the guest of leading organizations.” 





Real Chinese Music in New Play 


The forthcoming production of “The 
Daughter of Heaven,” the spectacular Chi- 
nese drama to be staged at the Century 
Theater, New York, in the Fall,: will be 
musically important not only in that a noted 
composer will write the entr’acte music but 
because real Chinese music will be intro 
duced in the course of the action. Judith 
Gautier (Mme. Catulle Mendes), the daugh- 
ter of Theophile Gautier, and collaborateur 
with Pierre Loti in writing the play, has 
made researches in the old Chinese melo- 
dies and has transcribed the Imperial 


March and the Court Chant for use in the 
production. The representative of the man- 
agement who was sent to China to :ecure 
material for the production is also bringing 
back with him a complete set of Chinese 
musical instruments. 





Young New York Pianist in Musicale 
at Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 14.—At a musicale 
given on Thursday evening for the benefit 
of a local charity Eleonore M. Payez, a 
gifted young pianist from New York, won 
a distinct success for her extraordinary 
playing. 

She was heard in a Chopin group con- 
taining the G Minor and A Major Pre- 
ludes, the Scherzo in E Flat Minor and 
the A Flat Major Ballade. The applause 

_ that followed was so -enthusiastic that as 
encores Miss Payez added the familiar 
[ljinski Berceuse and a Prelude in E Major 
by Henry Holden Huss, with whom she 
has made her studies. The press here was 
generous in its approval of her work and 
the impression she made was a splendid 
one. 





Haensel & Jones in New Offices 


Haensel & Jones, the New York musical 
managers, are to move to their new offices 
in the A£olian building on Forty-second 
street, opposite the New York Public Lib- 
rary, on July 15. 











On the occasion of his first appearance in Lon- 
don on May 9th, 1912. 


Louis Persinger 


THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


was favorably criticized by the London 
Press 

The London Daily Telegraph said: 

‘‘Not since Sarasate have we heard violin 
playing more neat in the left hand or more mas- 
terly in the bow hand.’’ : 

The financial success of the forthcoming 
American tour of Mr. Persinger is now assured, 
there are not many dates open, the artistic suc- 
cess seems also to be assured. 

For dates, etc., address CONCERT DIREC- 
TION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Or Miss Josephine Trott, 23 West Washington 
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MUSICAL PEOPLE FLOCK 
TO PITTSBURGH CONCERTS 


Ninety per Cent. of Bernthaler Hearers 
Are Persons Active in City’s 
Musical Life 


PittsBurRGH, July 8—From an artistic 
standpoint, Conductor Carl Bernthaler, of 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, has gath- 
ered together the best band of musicians 
that he has directed in Pittsburgh. These 
men have been offering splendid programs, 
not merely for the salary they receive, but 
for the love of the art, and they put their 
whole soul into the music. It is estimated 
that of the audiences nightly attending the 
open-air concerts 00 per cent. is made up 
of well-known musical people of Pitts- 
burgh, showing the popularity of Mr. Bern- 
thaler. 

Mrs. May Marshall Cobb, director of 
music at the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
appeared with the orchestra last week as 
one of the soloists and gave the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia” in a very artistic man- 
ner. She fulfilled all of the dramatic re- 
quirements. The well-known soprano was 
ably assisted by Victor Saudek. “Lucia” 
occupied the first part of the program. 
During the second half Mrs. Cobb contrib- 
uted numbers by Bartlett and Woodman 
and made a deep impression. The orches- 
tra numbers included excerpts from Wolf- 
Ferraris “Jewels of the Madonna,” the 
“Dance of the Hours,” from “La Giocon- 
da,” and a Fantasie on “Faust.” 

The choir boys of the Calvary Episcopal 
Church presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Pinafore” last week, under the direction 
of Joseph Horne Holmes and Harvey B. 
Gaul, organist and choirmaster, who had 
conducted the rehearsals. Mr. Holmes took 
one of the principal réles in “Pinafore” 
when the opera was produced by Pitts- 
burgh society people a few years ago. 

Charles Heinroth, organist and director 
of music of Carnegie Institute, and Caspar 
Koch, organist at the North Side Carnegie 
Music Hall, have concluded the season’s 
organ recitals, these having been the most 
successful in the history of Pittsburgh’s 
free organ concerts. Mr. Heinroth played 
to capacity audiences at nearly every con- 
cert, and particularly on Sundays, when 
thousands were turned away during the 
season because of insufficient accommoda- 
tions. 

The chorus choir of the North Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church finished its 
seventh season last Sunday, under the di- 
rection of Charles N. Boyd, the well-known 
teacher and director, who for several sea- 
sons was the historian of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra. He has been presenting special 
programs all season at this church, the 
music being one of its most attractive feat- 
ures. 

Geraldine Damon and E. G. Rothleder 
have closed their studios for the Summer. 
[he former has gone to Boston to visit 
her parents. Both will resume their work 
in Pittsburgh about the Middle of Septem- 
er, Ss 





August Engagements for Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath, the American bari- 
tone, has been spending the last few weeks 
it Point Pleasant, N. J., and he will leave 
there on June 17 for a visit at Colorado 
Springs. Mr. Werrenrath will return for 
two appearances with Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff’s singing societies in Washington and 
Litchfield, Conn., on August 23 and 24. On 
hese occasions Mr. Werrenrath will sing in 
loyd’s “Hero and Leander.” 








FORT WAYNE CLUB PRODUCES NEW GYPSY OPERETTA 











Opening Scene, Act II, “The Romany Maid.” 


NE hardly thinks of a moderate sized 
city in our Middle West as a place 
where for two years in succession an orig- 
inal opera, text and music by an American 
“put on” by a private 
club, unaided by outside talent. This is 
precisely what has transpired, however, in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for the past two years 
and it is John B. Archer, a former Detroit 
musician now a resident of Fort Wayne, 
who has written the two works, “The Red 
Letter,’ produced in the Spring of 1911, 
and “The Romany Maid.” The latter opera 
won a complete success this Spring, being 
heard in Fort Wayne four times, on May 
15, 16, 17 and 18. The organization which 
interests itself in such works is the Apollo 
Club, of which Mr. Archer is the conductor. 
While passing through New York on 
his way to his Summer home up in the 
Berkshires Mr. Archer chanced to meet a 
MusIcAL AMERICA representative and con- 
sented to play some of the music of “The 
Romany Maid” for him. 

“We get a great deal of enjoyment out 
of our work,” said Mr. Archer, “for there 
is considerable self-satisfaction in produc- 
ing a work by local people. “The Romany 
Maid” occupied a great deal of my time 
during the past year and | put the best 
work into it that I possibly could. I be- 
lieve that even in writing a light opera. 
what Broadway terms ‘musical comedy,’ 
one can show one’s musical equipment in 
a way which will prove convincing to those 
who know how music is written. By this 
I do not mean that it offers the same op- 
portunities for a display of the finer tech- 
nics of writing that a serious opera does, 
but for a composer who finds himself at 
home in this field I believe it a legitimate 
medium of expression. 

“This work may come before the general 
public, if it is accepted by one of the man- 
agers for whom I am scheduled to play it. 


composer, has been 





Inset, John B. Archer, the Composer 


This, would be gratifying, for as the opera 
was primarily conceived for our club, it 
would redound to the credit of Fort Wayne 
to have such a work offered to the Ameri- 
can public as a regular attraction. George 
Herbert, of Chicago, whose brother, Joseph 
Herbert, has staged so many musical come- 
dies in New York, staged our production 
and his share in the work was extremely 
important. We had a small orchestra and 
the chorus sang splendidly, responding to 
the many rehearsals with an enthusiasm 
which I do not believe is surpassed any- 
where.” 

The plot of this opera, which is laid in 
the Pyrannes during the Napoleonic period, 
revolves about the love of a Spanish noble- 
man who turns gypsy to be near his sweet- 
heart, “The Romany Maid.” There are 
interesting situations, comic bits here and 
there, and splendid concerted numbers 
which are not only effective from a musical 
standpoint but have a dramatic significance. 
Mr. Archer has written his own lyrics, 
with the exception of a few lyrics by W. B. 
Ralston, and a high level is maintained 
throughout. 

The music is light and exceedingly tune- 
ful, never descending, however, to the 
commonplace. It is the work of a musi- 
cian, a fact which is evident in the many 
splendidly written choruses and in the ac- 
companiments to the solos. If one would 
strike a comparison it might be said that 
it is about of the same general cast as the 


Victor Herbert works. 
rhe composer is organist of the Tlirst 
Presbyterian Church in Fort Wayne and 


of the Scottish Rites Cathedral, and some 


of his time is spent in teaching. He has 
written in addition to his two operas a 
number of songs, piano compesitions and 
anthenis and, judging by th musicianship 
evinced in his “The Roma: Maid,” these 
other compositions should prove of con- 
siderable interest. A. W. K. 


ALWAYS A POSITION IN 
BERLIN FOR DR. MUCK 


Royal Opera Intendant Tells Him Con- 
ductorship Will Be Vacant When 
He Cares to Return 


BerLIN, July 6.—If Dr. Carl Muck cares 
to return to his position as conductor of 
the Berlin Royal Opera after his five-year 
contract with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
the position will be open to 
When Dr. Muck informed the royal 
Intendant, Count von Huelsen-Haeseler, of 


his intention not to return to Berlin after 
this season, the Intendant, with tears in 
his eyes, told him: “The seat will be va- 
cant when you wish to return to it.” It 
is said that Dr. Muck’s Boston contract as- 
sures him $28,000 a year. 

Dr. Muck will leave for Boston early 
the Fall. The opera is closed here, 
the conductor’s contract requires him to 
remain within reach of Berlin until the 
court officially leaves Potsdam. The press 
is still filled with regrettable comments on 
Dr. Muck’s departure, which is universally 
agreed to be the result of the onerous re- 
strictions placed upon the conductor of the 
Royal Opera by the Emperor. 


tra expires, 
him. 


So 





Recital by Talented Child at 
Piano School 


Virgil 


An unusually capable lot of students have 
enrolled for the Summer session of the 
Virgil Piano Conservatory, New York. 
The classes have already begun to grasp a 
great many of the fundamental principles 
of the V irgil method and exceptional prog- 
ress is being shown. Tuesday evening of 
last week Marion Blair, of the children’s 
publ.c playing class, gave a recital from 
memory for the entertainment of the Sum- 
mer school students. Her playing was 
marked by her usual confidence and fluency 
of technic, and general surprise and pleas- 
ure was expressed at the thorough under- 
standing and sincerity of musical feeling 
shown by so young a pupil. She excelled 
in “The Brook,” by MacDowell; “Soirée de 
Vienne,” Liszti; “Barcarolle,” by Rubin- 
stein, and Chopin’s ‘ ‘Impromptu in A Flat.” 


New Head for Cathedral ‘Choir School 


th Nansur Beard, of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., has been elected head 
master of the Choir School of the Epis- 


copal Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, to take the place of Canon Er- 
nest Voorhis, who recently resigned to rest 
and do missionary work in Manitoba, Can- 
ada. Mr. Beard will assume his new du- 
ties when the school opens in September. 
His work will be confined to the school, 
Miles Farrow, organist and choirmaster, 
having entire charge of the music in the 
Cathedral. Until two years ago Mr. Beard 
was schoolmaster at the Choir School of 
Grace Episcopal Church, New York. He 
came to Grace Church from St. Paul’s, at 
Concord, after serving there eight years, 
and then left Grace Church to return to 
St. Paul's. Mr. Beard is a graduate of 
Harvard and is about forty years old. 


Nearly Two Hundred Recitals in Tour 
of Gatty Sellars 


Gatty Sellars, the English organist 
has been touring this country since early 
last Fall, has concluded his one hundred 
and eighty-first recital. This was in To 
peka, Kan., at the Auditorium, before an 
audience of 4,500. He will shortly com 
plete his tour and will then go to England 
for a much needed rest. 
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VERA BARSTOW: AN AMERICAN VIOLINIST OF POWER 








“Der allein.”’"— 


Schiller. 


HESE words of Schiller are especially 
applicable to Vera Barstow, the young 
violinist, who is to make an American tour 
next Fall. They distinguish her as a vio- 
linist among her many colleagues, placing 
her in her proper light in the concert field. 
There are not many women violin virtuosi 
who possess a combination of strength, 
energy and real genius. The recent suc- 
cess of this American girl in Vienna at an 
orchestral concert in the Musik Verein Saal 


was a splendid proof of her powers. 
Miss Barstow was born in Selina, O., 
her father being an able maker of violins 
and her mother a sxilled pianist, so that the 
young violinist comes naturally by her mu- 
sical gifts. Miss Barstow, who is now 
eighteen, began her studies in Pittsburgh 
at the age of nine, under the direction of 
Luigi von Kunits. At fifteen she played 
the G Minor Concerto of Bruch with or- 
chestra, winning great applause. When her 
master moved to Vienna, his native city, she 
studied with him there for two years. — 
This young artist also plays the viola, 
and for several years was concertmaster of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Pittsburgh, 
which under Luigi von Kunits enjoyed an 
excellent reputation. Her répertoire is very 
extensive and includes the classic master- 
pieces as well as the more brilliant virtuoso 
pieces. She is also quite at home in cham- 
ber music. Besides a very highly developed 


Starke ist am miachtigsten 
(Strength conquers unaided.) 


technic and phrasing, which shows the 
good taste of a true musician, the critics 
have made especial mention of her masterly 
method of tone production, her rhythmic 
precision and her soulful cantabile. Her 
répertoire includes the concertos of Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Bruch, Tschaikowsky, 
Saint-Saéns, Paganini, Ernst and the “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” of Lalo; also pieces 
such as  Vieuxtemps’s “Ballade and 
Polonaise,” Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” 
Wieniawski’s “Faust Fantasie” and “Sou- 
venir de Moscou,” Ernst’s “Hungarian 
Airs” and Chaconne of Bach. 

A generous friend and patron, Mrs. R. 
D. Evans, of Boston, was so elated over 
the great success of the ‘young violinist 
that she presented her witha superb Ga- 
gliano violin worth $2,000. “e 

Miss Barstow played the following en- 


gagements in Vienna: Swifverein, KI. 
Musikvereinsaal ; Konservatorium - Kon- 
zert, Lutwak-Patonay, Grosser Musik- 


vereinsaal, with orchestra, Tschaikowsky 
Concerto; Akademischer Gesangsverein, 
Liedertafel, Sofiensaal; Gesangsverein der 
Eisenbahnbeamten, Grosser Musikverein- 
saal, January 7; Symphonie-Konzert with 
orchestra in Troppau, Beethoven Concerto, 
by special invitation; her own concert with 
piano, Saal Ehrbar, March 9; concerts in 
small towns, such as Modling and St. Pol- 
ten; and her concert in Munich, Museums- 
Saal, March 27. She appeared in an or- 
chestral concert in Berlin with "Frieda 
Hempel on April 19. She has also appeared 
successfully in the drawing-rooms of V1- 
enna’s aristocratic circles. 








BONCI, A STUBBORN 
MOUNT, AND SINGER’S 
PERSPIRING SECRETARY 
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Signor Bonci, the Italian Tenor, Exer- 
cising in California 








Signor Bonci, the Italian tenor, who has 
recently sailed for -his first vacation in 
several years, has been able to endure his 
tremendous season because of his ability 
to take advantage of all of the outing op- 
portunities offered in the cities which he 
visits. While in California on his recent 
concert tour Mr. Bonci spent much time in 
sight-seeing. The above picture represents 
him enjoying a ride at Venice, a seaside 
resort near Los Angeles. The donkey, 
exhibiting his artistic temperament, was 
persuaded to proceed only by the joint ef- 
forts of Signor Bonci and his secretary, A. 
Valeri. 





July Concerts for Yvonne de Tréville in 
Mexican Capital 


Yvonne de Tréville, the American colo- 
rature soprano, has been engaged to appear 
in three orchestral concerts at the Teatro 
Arbeo, in the City of Mexico, on July 25, 
28 and August 1. These concerts are under 
the patronage of the president of the re- 
public, the cabinet ministers and the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Hon. Henry Lane Wil- 
son. Miss Tréville will return to New 
York the middle of August to fulfil en- 
gagements booked for her on the New Jer- 
sey coast. Miss Tréville will tour America 
again next season under the management 
of R. E. Johnston. 





Hearing for New Pianist 


J. H. Gittings, the Pittsburgh teacher of 
pianoforte, has been in New York this 
week to meet his former pupil, Rebecca 
Davidson, returning on the President Lin- 
coln from five years of study with Godow- 
sky. She is planning to give a number of 
recitals and concerts next season, and 
was heard in an informal recital in Stein- 
way. Hall this week. 


BUFFALO STUDENTS GIVE 
MULTITUDE OF RECITALS 


Prominent Teachers Introduce Gifted 
Pupils in Season Extending Into 
July 

3UFFALO, N. Y., July 8—Pupil recitals 
of the late Buffalo season have been very 
numerous, and, owing to the cool Summer, 
have lasted well into July. One of the 
latest recitals was that of Emil R. Keuchen, 
a feature of whose program was the play- 
ing of the first movement of the Beethoven 
Septuor by Gertrude Hefner, with Mr. 
Keuchen at the second piano, and of Mo- 
zart’s D Minor Concerto by Mildred Semler 
and Mr. Keuchen. An earlier event was 
the joint recital by Hedwig Minks, pianist, 
and Edna Springborn, organist, both Keu- 
chen pupils. 

Among the notable student recitals have 
been those of Mr. and Mrs. Frank David- 
son, whose violin and piano pupils have 
played some unusual programs, in which 
eleven Beethoven string quartets and other 
standard chamber music works have been 
included. The Buffalo School of Music, 
Miss Lynch and Mrs. McLeod, directors, 
has offered a number of excellent recitals, 
with three entire programs played respec- 
tively by Dorothy uillette, Warren Case and 
Anna Jansen. 

Alfred Jury, conductor of the Clef Club 
Chorus of Buffalo, and Mrs. Jury, both 
well-known vocal teachers, have given in- 
teresting recitals, and H. Collier Grounds, 
organist and director of Holy Angels 
Choir, gave a student program of vocal and 
instrumental numbers. Mrs. Nellie M. 
Gould, director of the lonian Musical Club, 
composed largely of her pupils, presented 
a taxing program recently; and Mrs. Clara 
F. Browning, choir director of the Jeffer- 
son Street Church of Christ, brought her 
large vocal class before the public. Marvin 
Grodzinsky’s talented pupil, Marian Smith, 
played an entire program surprisingly well 
for a fourteen-year-old girl; and Julius 
Singer’s violin class, with Anna Singer as 
accompanist, showed some admirable work 
in recital. Mrs. Flora E. Locke gave a 
demonstration of her original method for 
teaching children the rudiments of music, 
securing some capital results, especially 
along rhythmic lines. A private demonstra- 
tion by Belle Grey’s class in the Fletcher 
Method School, of which Clara Stambach 
is the local head, showed unquestionably 
the excellence of the foundation which 
this method gives. 

Emma L. Hayward, whose pupils form 
the Notation Club and have made a special 
study this season of the operas, has given 
several programs. «mong the younger 
teachers Mamie Kiefer, assisted by Flora 
Kiefer, violinist, has given some student 
programs, one of them a joint perform- 
ance by two of her piano pupils, Hildegarde 
Miller and Marguerite Tuergens. Grace 
May Roberts and Mary A. Mistelski are 
other young teachers whose pupils have 





been heard in recitals. Angelo M. Read 
presented Martha Renwick in an enjoyable 
piano program. Winifred L. Pincott gave 
a student recital, a feature of which was 
her talk on rhythm. The pupils of Cari 
Winning, conductor of the Buffalo Sanger- 
bund, were heard in a program which in- 
cluded several of Dr. Winning’s own com- 
positions. These recitals are but a few of 
the many given, which in quality and per- 
formance féached a higher mark than ever 
before in this city. M. M. H. 


GRACE WETHERN CLOSES 
BUSY TEACHING SEASON 








Recitals by Pupils of Boston Pianist 
Demonstrate the Success of Her 
Instruction 





Grace Wethern, the Boston Pianist and 
Teacher 


Boston, July 5.—Grace Wethern, who 
has taken her place among the successful 
pianists of Boston, will soon close a busy 
season and will spend the Summer in the 
preparation of several novelties, which will 
be included in her répertoire for next 
season. 

Miss Wethern has had a particularly tal- 
ented class of pupils this season, among 
them Helen F. Sullivan of Salem, who 
gave a joint recital in_that city recently 
with Jacques Hoffmann, violinist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Miss Sullivan 
and Mr. Hoffmann played the Grieg C 
Minor Sonata and each gave groups of 
solos. Another pupil who has been making 
great headway is May Whelon of Roxbury, 
who gave her first public recital in Dor- 
chester recéntly, being associated with 
Charles Hackett, tenor, and Frank Currier, 
violinist. Miss Whelon played numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and novelties by De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff and Fauré. 

These pupils furnish striking evidence of 
Miss Wethern’s singular abilities as a 
teacher, which she in turn gained from her 
former master, Edward MacDowell, 
through the playing of whose compositions 
she has gained much praise from critics 
and the musical public. A Sah. 





“The Lovers’ Quarrel” Produced in the 
Saenger Studio 


At the request of Fred Pelham, the Chi- 
cago manager, Oscar Saenger recently pro- 
duced in his studio “The Lovers’ Quar- 
rel,” Parelli’s brilliant one-act opera, which 
was performed for the first time by the 
Chicago Opera Company in Philadelphia 
last season. Present at Mr. Saenger’s stu- 
dio were Rudolf E. Schirmer, publisher of 
the work, Winthrop L. Rogers and Mr. 
Pelham. The latter was so delighted with 
the performance that he at once engaged all 
the singers for a tour through the Middle 
West, beginning next November. The work 
will be produced under Mr. Saenger’s per- 
sona! supervision, with the following cast: 
Charlotte Nelson Brailey, soprano; Austin 
Hughes, tenor; Harriet Foster, contralto; 
G. Harold Mallory, baritone. 





Lucerne Concert of American Music 


BERLIN, July 4.—A concert of American 
music was given to-day at Lucerne by 
Louis Lombard, who directs an orchestra 
at Trevano Castle in Switzerland. The 
program included Henry Hadley’s “The 
Culprit Fay,” Arthur Foote’s “Przlu- 
dium,” Op. 63; a Suite from Lombard’s 
opera, “Errisinola” and a Suite by Edward 
MacDowell. 





Composer Dedicates Song to Tenor 


Frank Howard Warner has written a 
song, “Waiting,” dedicated to Roy Will- 


iams Steele, the tenor, which will appear 
shortly from the press of one of the New 
York publishers. The poem of the song 
is by Martha Gilbert Dickinson, and Mr. 
Steele will use it in his recital work during 
this coming season. Mr. Steele went last 
week to Asbury Park, N. J., where he is 
to sing at the First Presbyterian Church 
Summer season, in addition to appearances 
in Ocean Grove, Philadelphia and Boston. 
During the last two weeks of August W. 
Brewer-Brown, the interpreter of dramatic 
art, will co-operate with Mr. Steele in a 
series of appearances in New Hampshire, 
Maine and Pennsylvania. 





Ethel Morris, Soprano, in Recital 


Ethel Morris gave a recital on Friday, 
June 27, at the West End Shore Club, 
Long Branch, N. J., under the patronage 
of Mrs. Robert Nathan, Mrs. S. R. Gug- 
genheim, Mrs. Dewitt Seligman .and Mrs. 
Beckett. She was assisted by Randall Har- 
graves and Marie Osso. Miss Morris sang 
“The Last Song,” Tosti; “A May Morn- 
ing,’ Denza; “I Know a Lovely Garden,” 
D’Hardelot, and “If I Were But a Honey 
Bee,” Haggart. She possesses a soprano 
voice of agreeable quality and pronounced 
ability in interpretation. Mr. Hargraves 
sang the “Evening Star” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and Miss Osso an aria from 
“Hérodiade.” Miss Morris later sang an 
aria from Verdi’s “Traviata” which dis- 
played the purity and sweetness of her 
voice. She is a protégée of Mrs. Robert 
Nathan and received her vocal training 
under the competent guidance of Mme. 
Alice Parker, of New York. 





Griswold Concert Tour in October 


Putnam Griswold writes from Europe 
that he will be able to devote the entire 
month of October to the concert tour that 
Loudon Charlton is arranging. The basso, 
who returns to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in November, is to fill a series 
of operatic appearances in Germany before 
returning to this country. 














Mrs. Kendall Banning 


Hedwig Banning, wife of Kendall Ban 
ning, Eastern editor of System, died Sun 
day, July 7, at her home, No. 600 Madiso: 
avenue, New York City. Mrs. Bannin;: 
was a singer who had been prominent pr 
fessionally for the last se eral season 
She made numerous successful appearanc: 
as church and concert soloist in New Yor! 
City and also toured neighboring States 
The beauty of her contralto voice mad 
hearty admirers of all her hearers. Sh 
possessed a distinctive quality of tone tha 
never failed of its appeal and her char 
of personality was of the greatest. Sl 
had been urged to take up operatic wo! 
and a career of the brightest promise w: 
before her. 

Mrs. Banning was the daughter of M' 
and Mrs. Arthur van Briesen, of No. 16 
West Fifty-ninth street, New York. Sh 
was married May 19, 1906, and is survive 
by a daughter, Barbara, four years ol 
Mr. Banning is an authority on busines 
topics and besides his work with Syste 
is a contributor to other magazines. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Banning we! 
held last Tuesday morning at All Soul: 
Church. 
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KUBELIK SUED FOR 
PRESS AGENT'S FRE 


Accused of Not Keeping Agree- 
ment to Sponsor Boy Prodigy’s 
Concert 


Jan Kubelik, the violinist, was the de- 
fendant July 8, according to the London 
correspondent of the New York Sun, in a 
stit for damages for alleged breach of 
agreement, brought by Thomas Dann, a 
press agent. Dann says he was to have re- 
ceived ten per cent. of the receipts of a 
concert to be given in aid of the musical 
education of David Paget, a boy, which con- 
cert Kubelik had agreed to attend and 
thereby add to the box office receipts. Ku- 
belik refused to attend the concert, alleging 
that the boy was not an “untrained prod- 
igy,” as had been represented, but had had 
instruction. The musician argued that for 
him to attend the concert and help attract 
a crowd on such representations would have 
been a fraud on the public. 


The evidence showed that various steps 
had been taken to advertise the concert and 
that a certain letter, which was submitted 
to Kubelik before it was sent to the news- 
papers, referred to the boy as “so sad look- 
ing, yet so neat.” It was also stated that 
the boy had played before the Kaiser. 
Counsel for Dann stated that the concert 
was to have been given in Albert Hall and 
that it had been expected that $35,000 would 
be realized. 

When placed on the witness stand Dann 
said he and Kubelik had discussed how best 
to advertise a forthcoming concert, and that 
Kubelik wanted him to send notices to the 
newspapers saying that at the concert he 
would play on a new violin which had cost 
him 5,000 guineas, but for which he had re- 
fused to take 10,000 guineas. The witness 
thought of the boy Paget and suggested 
that Kubelik buy the boy a violin and tor- 
mally present it to him, all of which would 
be printed in the newspapers and help ad- 
vertise the concert. This was agreed to 
and representatives of the press were in- 
vited to witness the presentation and hear 
the prodigy play. After the first selection 
the witness said, Kubelik cried, “Bravo! 
Splendid!” 

“And were the innocent people from the 
Daily Mirror and other papers there then?” 
asked Justice Darling. 

“Oh, yes,” said the 
were not in the know.” 

Continuing his testimony Dann said the 
boy played on Kubelik’s 5,000 guinea violin, 
all of which was duly printed in the news- 
papers. Kubelik was well advertised by all 
this and was so pleased that he paid Dann 
forty guineas and a sum to cover all ex- 
penses. 

On cross-examination Dann said the con- 
cert was intended primarily to advertise 
Kubelik. The witness emphasized the im- 
portance of advertising and said that Ku- 
belik had gained much valuable publicity 
through his romantic marriage and also 


witness, “but they 
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ONE 


NEW YORK VOCAL STUDIO WHICH CONTINUES 


ITS ACTIVITY ALL SUMMER 








Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck and a Group of Pupils at Her Studio in the Metropolitan Opera House Building 


[N spite of the heat which has driven most 

of the New York music teachers to their 
country homes, there is one studio which 
continues its activity and that is conducted 
by the successful vocal teacher, Ada Soder- 
Hueck, in the Metropolitan Opera House 
building. 

“My teaching season is still so active that 
I cannot go to Europe, as I had intended,” 
declared Mme. Soder-Hueck the other day. 
“T have many ambitious workers, and as it 
is my custom to place my singers in posi- 
tions after I consider them prepared, they 
need me most at this time. Those who are 
in light opera need my help and advice as 
to their getting the most desirable engage- 
ments. 

“When pupils come for voice trials I 
never give them false hopes, but tell them 
my opinions frankly to prevent later disap- 
pointment and waste of time and money. 
In fact, I only take students whom | con- 
sider fitted to be real singers and who are 
willing to do earnest work.” American mu- 
sic students are more serious workers than 
those. in Europe, for they see the practical 
side of the undertaking and are spending 
the almighty dollar for instruction with the 
intention of getting it back in earnings as 
soon as possible. 

“Often I get pupils who have been doing 
professional work for some years but whose 


voices are ruined and broken down. If a 
voice is strained it shows that it has never 
been properly placed and trained. Singing 


should be a joy, not an effort, and if the 
voice has been properly trained it means 
singing with greater ease and having a 
voice which will not break down after a 
few years’ singing. To train voices is an 
art, and when singers without a knowledge 
of teaching undertake to teach, it is nothing 
short of criminal.” 

Mme. Soder-Hueck has been a _ teacher 
from childhood. Being educated in Berlin 
she studied the piano when she was only 
six and at ten began the instruction of her 
younger sister. At fifteen Mme. Soder- 
Hueck longed to be a singer, and her talent 
for teaching opened the way for her to pro- 
cure the desired vocal culture. While en- 
gaged in teaching the piano in a music 
school she found an onportunity to study 
singing, as well as counterpoint, composi- 
tion and history of music. In addition to 
all these activities she sang frequently in 
public. 

After years of concert and oratorio work 
Mme. Soder-Hueck studied for grand opera 
under Marianne Brandt, a famous operatic 
contralto at that time. She was engaged as 
prima donna contralto at the Vienna Opera, 
but family circumstances prevented her 
taking up this career and Mme. Soder- 
Hueck decided to devote her -If to teach- 


ing. 

“As a teacher my results have been 
achieved with the ‘Garcia Method,’” added 
Mme. Soder-Hueck. “This method pro- 


duces a tone which flows with all the ease 
of a ball that is tossed in the air. In these 
days of a dearth of tenors it is a remark- 
able fact that I have among my pupils 
eight tenors of varying styles. As for the 
reason why I have such an apparent corner 
on the tenor market it may be because the 
‘Garcia Method’ is eminently successful in 
developing high tones, making them full 


and ringing. The method also develops 
fine lower tones, as I prove with my con- 
traltos and bassos. 

“My singers are always ready at short 
notice to fill church or concert engagements. 
They have a large répertoire in the different 
styles and languages. Next year I intend 
to go abroad, taking with me a number of 
singers, to place some with various German 
opera houses and to give others a glimpse 
of the musical centers of the Old World.” 

The pupils seen in the above picture with 
Mme. Soder-Hueck are, from left to right: 
sernice O. Whittier, dramatic soprano, 
who was with Lulu Glaser last season in 
“Miss Dudelsack”; Martha Kranich, sou- 
brette soprano, Hamburger Stadt Theater, 
Germany; Theo Richter, a church tenor; 
Clarence Brandon, soloist at the Church of 
St. Edward the Martyr, New York; Elsie 
B. Lovell, contralto of Randall Memorial 
Church, Staten Island; Ida Ellerbrook, so- 
prano at All Saints’ Church, Leonia, N. J.; 
George Reimherr, tenor, formerly a_ boy 
soprano; Mme. Soder-Hueck, seated at the 
piano; Gustave B. Brasch, a light opera 
basso, now studying for grand opera; 
George Charles Price, tenor; Marie FEller- 
brook, a contralto of beautiful quality, 
studying for grand opera; Walter Hack- 
man, a tenor with a voice naturally fitted 
for operate roles; Josephine Shepard, dra- 
matic soprano; Walter S,. Wagstaff, bass- 
baritone, soloist at St. Edward the Martyr; 
Katherine Hasbrouck, lyric soprano, and 
Helene Lane, who appeared successfully in 
“The Pink Lady.” 

Many of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s profes- 
sional pupils are away at present, including 
Eleanor Walsh, mezzo-alto, who is spending 
the Summer in Europe, and Mina D. Kitihn, 
who has appeared in thirty lecture recitals 
during the season. 





through the announcement of the birth of 
his twins. 

“A really shrewd musician, then,” said 
counsel, “would have triplets.” 

The case was adjourned. 


Goldie Pupil 


John N. Burnham, the organist and com- 
poser, gave a large musicale on July 6 at 
his studio to introduce his latest composi- 
tion, entitled “You Are My Love, My All.” 
Mr. Burnham selected a pupil of Beatrice 
Goldie, Adele E. Powers, soprano, to sing 
the number. The composer expressed him- 
self as highly pleased with her rendition of 
the song and complimented her particularly 
upon her exceptionally good style of de- 


Sings New Composition 


livery. Miss Powers, by reason of her bril- 
liant voice and attractive personality, has 
already had some tempting offers for the 
light opera stage, but she prefers for the 
present to confine her work to church and 
concert. 


Boston Pianist in Virginia Festival 

30sTon, July 8.—Eleanor Rosalie Thorn- 
ton, the pianist, has been engaged for two 
performances at the coming musical festi- 
val in Charlottesville, Va. On July 12 she 
will play a Chopin group and on July 13 
compositions of Liszt, Brahms and Debussy. 
For the remainder of the Summer she will 
be in the mountains of Virginia, at work 
on her répertoire for her coming Fall tour, 
which opens at Boston early in November 


London Memorial to W. S. Gilbert 


LONDON, July 3.—An apneal for subscrip- 
tions to erect a memorial in London to tne 
late Sir W. S. Gilbert, the eminent lib- 
rettist, has been made in a letter addressed 
to the Morning Post by a nur r of actors 
and dramatists, including Sir Arthur 
Pinero, Sir Herbert Tree and Sir George 
\lexander. 


Sangerfest Deficit of $10,000 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8&—The finance 
committee of the National Sangerfest held 
here last week reports a deficit of approxi 
mately $10,000 as a result of the various 
concerts and other entertainments given in 
the city. 
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Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed, of Portland, 
Ore., recently gave a program at Pendle- 
ton, Ore., where she received much praise 
for her artistic singing. 

* * * 


Pupils of the music school of Mary 
Goelt at Catonsville, Md., appeared in a 
recital on June 27. Margaret Marie Justi 
was awarded a medal for distinction in 
piano. 

. 2 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Hubbard, the 
Boston vocal instructors, are conducting a 
Summer schoo! at Bristol, R. I. where 
they are coaching a number of pupils in 
tone production and general musical cul- 
ture. 

x * * 

Car! Denton recently presented several 
piano and violin pupils in an interesting 
recital at Portland, Ore. Other recitals of 
the same week were given by Lulu Dahl 
Miller, Frederick Leieberg, Mrs. J. Har- 
vey Johnson, Marie Paige, Lilah Rogers, 
Nita L. Briggs and Mildred Raymond. 

* * * 

Edwin Cahn gave a lecture-recital on the 
history of the violin at Hartford on June 
26. Pictures of the instruments of various 
periods were shown by a stereopticon, along 
with scenes from the lives of the masters 
of the violin. Throughout the evening Mr. 
Cahn played a variety of violin solos. 

“-— e. 

The members of the Aborn English 
Grand Opera Company were tendered a 
reception last week by the Baltimore order 
of Elks at their club house after one of 
the performances. There was a program 
of orchestral music and selections by the 
stars of the Aborn company. 

x * * 

Concerts at thirty cents apiece have been 
offered by the program committee of the 
California Music Teachers’ Association in 
a series open only to those who have mem- 
bership tickets. These tickets, which cost 
$3, admit the holder to all programs cov- 
ering four days, and provide a real musical 
treat. 

* * * 

The first Tuesday night in August will 
be Gift Night at the Chautauqua Assembly, 
and on this occasion money will be raised 
to pay for the erection of the new Sher- 
wood Memorial on the Assembly grounds. 
Anyone interested may send donations for 
the fund to the Sherwood Memorial As- 
sociation, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

x * * 

Among the new compositions by H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, recently published by G. 
Schirmer, a “Paean” for the organ is prov- 
ing to be a popular number with recital 
organists, having already appeared upon 
the programs of such prominent organists 
as Edwin Arthur Kraft, Samuel Baldwin, 
and Clarence Eddy. 

k * x 

Jessie L. Armstrong, organist and choir 
director of Brantly Baptist Church, Balti- 
more, is,arranging for elaborate musical 
services by the choir beginning in Septem- 
ber. Prominent soloists will be engaged to 
assist the choir, and anthems and solo 
works by the masters will be features of the 
musical services. 

k * * 

The Boston Turnverein were the guests 
of the Turnverein of Springfield, Mass., 
on last Saturday and Sunday, appear- 
ing in a concert on Saturday evening. 
The society sang the “American Hymn” by 
Keller, Watson’s “Anchored,” with a bari- 
tone solo by Franz Holz, and the “Chorus 
of the Coiner,” from “The Oath,” with a 
solo by John Wolff. 

* * * 

The annual faculty concert of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon included the first move- 
ment of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, 
Saint-Saéns’s “The Swan,” and the C Sharp 
Minor Prelude of Rachmaninoff, played by 
the Commencement Orchestra; “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca,” Eve Stimson; and 
“Vision Fugitive’ from “Hérodiade,” God- 
frey C. Buehrer. 


-_ 2 
Three of the leading soloists at the big 
Philadelphia Sangerfest prepared their 


work with Oscar Saenger. Marie Rappold, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
Ludwig Hess, the celebrated German tenor, 
and Henri Scott, basso of the Philadelphia 
and Chicago Opera Co., have all been iden- 
tified with the 
‘York. 


Saenger Studios in New 


land Company, of Toledo, 





Ella C. Bigelow presented thirty-five of 
her piano pupils in a recital at Akron, O., 
on June 18, before an audience of seven 
hundred people. Mrs. H. T. Richert o1- 
fered the Beethoven Sonata, op. 27, No. 1, 
and there were a number of piano quartets, 
including the Brahms Danse in D Minor, 
played by Edith Moore, Gladvs Little, Mar- 
garet Lasher, Esther Northcott. 

x * * 

A new comic opera, “Felice,” the book 
and lyrics by George E. Stoddard, author 
of “The Isle of Spice,” “The Royal Chef” 
and “The Yankee Regent,” and Ben Thorn 
Gilbert, the music by William J. Healy and 
Edward Delevanti, was given its first Amer- 
ican production at Whalom Park Theater, 
Fitchburg, Mass., during the week of July 
& to 13. 

x * * 

Charles Gilbert Spross, the noted pianist 
and composer, was the soloist for the 
Brooklyn Arion Society in Brooklyn on 
June 27, and at the Mayor’s reception in 
Philadelphia, on July 3, during the big 
Sangerfest, which was held there this week. 
Mr. Spross will spend two weeks during 
July in the Rideau Lakes, Canada, and the 
month of August at Eagle River, Wis. 

- 

A brass band made up of workmen from 
the automobile factory of the Willys-Over- 
O., has just 
completed a vacation tour of one month in 
the West as the guests of their employers. 
This organization has been playing good 
music in municipal parks, and it has trav- 
ersed twenty States in its journey of 9.000 
miles. Some of the audiences have totaled 
as high as 25,000 people. 

* * * 

The musical year at Amherst College 
closed with a performance of Spohr’s ora- 
torio, “The Last Judgment.” and a choral 
version of “Die Allmacht,” by Schubert, by 
the college chorus and orchestra, assisted 
by a group of. soloists, including George 
Harris, Jr., the tenor, Mrs. F. Leon Sample, 
soprano; Mrs. J. W. Nickels, contralto, and 
A. H. Turner bass. Mr Harris scored a 
particular triumph in the Sciiubert song. 

x * * 


The convention musicale of Alpha Chi 
Omega sorority was held in Madison June 
26 at Lathrop Hall. A program of extreme 
interest was presented by members from 
the seventeen active and five alumnz chap- 
ters, including Mrs. Alfred Sorem. Sarah 
Morgan, Mrs. Frank Fall, Hedwig Brenne- 
man, Miss N. R. Harrison, Sara L. Alford, 
Mrs. Winifred van Buskirk Mount and 
Sara H. Littlejohn, of the New England 
Conservatory of Music at Boston. 

* * * 


Flotow’s “Stradella” was produced by 
the students of the Arizona school of Mu- 
sic, Phoenix, Ariz under the direction of 
C. R. Nuetzel. The cast included Leon 
Tolleson, Anna Marie Luke, E. E. Rosen- 
berry, J. Fred Rodgers and Ralph H. 
Brooks. Other events in the closin~ season 
were a piano recital by Fay and Hazel 
Demund. assisted by Altheda Oliver, and 
a miscelleaneous concert bv pupils of vari- 
ous departments. 

* * * 


Pupils of John Adam Hugo offered a 
program of piano music at Bridgeport on 
July 1 with two of Mr. Hugo’s composi- 
tions attractive features of the program. 
These were “La Serenata,” played by Mrs. 
Arthur La Field and an Octave Study, in- 
troduced by Edna Northrup. Mrs. Alice 
L. Mertens contributed three vocal solos, 
“A Lovely Nicht,” from the cycle, “Sum- 
mertime,” “Rose in the Bud,” by Forster, 
and Woodman’s “A Birthday.” 

x *k * 


The Arizona School of Music, of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., presented a young pianist, Ber- 
nice Faye Horrell, pupil of Clem. A. 
Towner, in a post graduate recital with the 
assistance of Helen Huberta Boyle, con- 
tralto, who is a pupil of C. R. Nuetzel. 
Mrs. William H.- Sargent was the accom- 
panist of the evening. The piano program 
consisted of Chopin numbers, and the vocal 
selections included arias from Gluck’s “AI- 
ceste” and “Samson et Dalila.” 

« * * 


Lilah Rogers, soprano, assisted by Mar- 
garet Lamberson and the Ladies Chorus, 
Metta Brown, director, gave an enjoyable 
recital recently in Portland, Ore. Miss 
Lamberson’s organ solos included a 





Scherzo Symphonique, Debat-Ponsam, and 
Borowski’s “Chanson de Mai.” Miss Rog- 
ers offered groups of numbers in German 
and English. The soprano also sang at the 
meeting of the Lincoln High School Alumni 
Association. 

x * * 

Dallas, Tex., has just closed a successful 
musical year. 
here were Nicola Sokoloff, violinist; Oscar 
Seagle, baritone; Alessandro Bonci, tenor, 
and Hans Richard, pianist. The orchestras 
were represented by the Russian Symphony 
and Victor Herbert. The local musieal or- 
ganizations are all in flourishing condition, 
the Schubert Choral Club and the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, especially, having 
had a successful musical year. 

x * * 

Haensel & Jones have just received the 
following letter from Arthur Shattuck, the 
distinguished pianist: “For some time I 
have wanted to sit down and tell you again 
how greatly I appreciate all you both have 
done for nie this year. It has been a pleas- 
ure to be under your management, and I 
shall sing your praises in a very high key 
when I return to Europe. I am looking 
forward to Germaine Schnitzer’s success 


Among the artists heard 





with joy; she will have it I am sure, and 
I want to congratulate you in advance.” 
x * * 

Thirty-five pupils of A. T. Brisebois ap- 
peared in a piano and vocal recital at 
Bridgeport on June 27. Interesting num- 
bers were the playing of William E. 
Haecher’s “Souvenir de Wieniawski,” by 
Francis Mulligan, accompanied by Anna E. 
Mulligan; an arrangement of “William 
Tell,” played by Margaret Louise Persiani 
and Mr. Brisebois, and Olev Speaks’s “When 
Mabel Sings,” presented in quartet form 
by Miss Stanton, Miss Dargan, Joseph E. 
Wade and Mr. Brisebois. 

x * * 

Robert Braine, Jr., of Springfield, Ohio, 
who won the first prize in the piano con- 
test at the Ohio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion convention at Columbus, played the 
first movement of Moszkowski’s Piano Con- 
certo in E Major. Mr. Braine is only six- 
teen years of age. He is a violinist and 
composer as well as a pianist. He is a son 
of Robert Braine, the editor of the Violin 
Department of the Etude, and a well known 
violinist and writer on musical topics. Rob- 
ert Braine, Jr., wrote several operettas be- 
fore he was twelve years of age. 








IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 








Henry W. Savage Now Looks to the American Composer— 
Foreign Operetta Market Offers Little That Is Worthy, He 
Finds—Bessie Abott for ‘‘ Robin Hood ” 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








HENRY W. SAVAGE, whose production 

of “The Merry Widow” a number of 
years ago started the American vogue of 
the Viennese light operas and musical com- 
edies, returned to America recently after 
a five months’ tour of the world and an- 
nounces as his first production for the com- 
ing season a new American musical piece 
entitled “Somewhere Else” by Avery Hop- 
wood and Gustave Luders. 

This announcement was received with 
considerable surprise and satisfaction, as 
Mr. Savage’s musical productions for a 
number of years have been confined to 
foreign works, in spite of the fact that 
many of his greatest successes of his early 


career as a light opera producer were the 
work of American authors and composers. 

In this connection Mr. Savage said: 
“There is little or no foreign material that 
is worth transplanting. ‘There are fewer 
foreign successes on the continent than 
ever before, and there is only one big suc- 
cess on the London stage. With the lack 
of foreign material the American author 
and composer loom big on the theatrical 
horizon. The English and Continental 
managers are looking to America for mate- 
rial and I am sanguine of the success of 
several pieces which I am planning to pro- 
duce abroad.” 

The complete book and score of “Some- 
where Else” were delivered to Mr. Savage 
last week and work on the production was 
begun immediately. This piece will be the 
most sumptuously mounted play which has 
ever come from the Savage workshop. 
The stage equipment will be very elaborate 
and intricate on account of a number of 
mechanical features employed in the pro- 
duction. 

* Ok x 


POR what is said to be the largest salary 

ever paid a prima donna in light opera. 
sessie Abott has been engaged to sing the 
role of Maid Marian in “Robin Hood” next 
season, 

Cable negotiations to this end between 
Reginald DeKoven, George C. Tyler and 
Miss Abott have been in progress for sev- 
eral weeks, because a number of complica- 
tions demanded adjustment before formal 
contracts could be executed. One of these 
was Miss Abott’s suit against the Lieblers 
arising over the non-production of Mas- 
cagni’s grand opera “Ysobel,” which was 
to have been presented last season. This 
suit has been discontinued, and Mr. Tyler, 
acting for Daniel V. Arthur, met Miss Ab- 
ott in Paris and all grievances were settled. 

“Robin Hood” will reopen its season at 
Atlantic City, N. J., on August 5, and after 
a short engagement will come to _ the 
Knickerbocker Theater for an indefinite en- 
gagement. All the principals who appeared 
in the operetta at the New Amsterdam 
Theater last Spring have been engaged, 
with the exception of Mme. Bella Alten, 
whom Miss Abott will succeed. 


e £. 2 
‘s°r’-HE Count of Luxembourg,” Klaw & 
Erlanger’s first light opera produc- 


tion of the season, will be seen at the New 
Amsterdam Theater early in September. 





The entire cast has been engaged and re- 
hearsals began this week. In the cast are 
Fred Walton, who will play Brissart; 
Frank Moulan as the Grand Duke; Thomas 
Richards, Anne Swinburne, Frances Cam- 
eron and Gladys Hornfrey, who created the 
role of the Princess in the London pro- 
duction. 
* * * 
LF° FALL’S latest light opera, “Princess 
Caprice,” which scored a success both 
in Vienna and London, and which the 
Shuberts announced as the opening Fall 
production for the Casino Theater, will not 
be seen in America this season, and there 
are now grave doubts as to its ever being 
presented in this country. Sam Bernard, 
the German comedian, who was to be 
starred in the production, made a hurried 
trip to England to see the piece and re- 
turned with the expressed opinion that it 
would not please Americans. 
* * x 
HE new comic opera “Felice” will be 
presented next week by F. C. Whitney in 
a number of the smaller Eastern cities and 
if successful will be brought to New York 
for the opening of one of Broadway’s 
large theaters. The thusic of “Felice,” 
which is said to be exceptionally good, is 
by William J. Healy, a well-known Boston 
musician, and the book and lyrics are by 
Allen Lowe, the author of “The Isle of! 
Spice.” 


. 2s 
DANIEL J. SULLIVAN, the young Bos 
ton composer, who wrote the musi 
for “Miss Pocahontas,” the last extrava 


ganza given in the series of Cadet theat 
ricals, has completed a new comic opera 
which has been accepted by Henry W. Savy 
age, who will produce it this season with a 
prominent comedian as star. 
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KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor 
Opera Comique, Berlin 


Vocal Studio: 28 West 63d Street, New York 


RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK 
CURTIS and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
recommend 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


as a Teacher of Voice 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 E. 34th St 
iddress either Studio by letter for appointments 








JEAN PAUL AND MYRTA FRENCH, 


KURSTEINER. 


Piano, Theory, Composition, Concert and Oratorie 
The Belnord, Broadway and 86th St., New York- 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

“Two Steinway Grands.” 
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WHEN MUSIC EXPRESSES PATRIOTISM 


[Continued from page 2] 





of standing room as far as the eye could 
reach. Overhead towered in the darkness 
the somber forms of the skyscrapers with 
an occasional window still lighted some- 
where up among the stars. The variety 
and multitudinousness of the events make 
all attempt at an intimate description “im- 
possible. The quartet discharged its func- 
tion well, taking various positions that all 
might have the benefit of its singing. Song 
rose from the throats of all. The event 
was one of quiet, though no. less genuine 
enjoyment, rather than of enthusiasm. The 
audience was motley and a study of indi- 
vidual faces showed that many persons 
were having deep enjoyment of a sort 
which they had never experienced before. 
Mr. Barnhart was present by invitation of 
the City Hall Celebration Committee and 
was asked to repeat the “Battle Hymn,” 
which he had sung in the morning, which 
he did with great effect. 


Song Rally Proves Popular 


This great song rally is likely to prove 
henceforth a regular feature of the New 
York celebration. It showed itself to be 
immense in its popularity and potentialities 


and it is likely to lead to a musica! mani- 
festation of the utmost importance. 

All that has been recounted represents 
but one, although the chief one, of a great 
number of celebrations throughout Greater 
New York. In Manhattan itself there were 
some thirty or more park and recreation 
pier concerts pertaining to the regular 
municipal series, but with special appro- 
priate programs. These included orchestral 
concerts, conducted by Franz Kaltenborn, 
at the Mall, Central Park, and Arthur 
Bergh at the 120th Street Recreation Pier. 
Beyond these, in Manhattan, were some 
twenty-five special celebrations, all leaning 
heavily on the musical aspect of their pro- 
grams. There was an orchestral concert 
by Arnold Volpe at Seward Park. Grant’s 
Tomb, morning and afternoon, was the 
scene of ceremonies including much choral 
singing. Brooklyn had band concerts and 
other music at some forty different centers 
and the Bronx had eight. There was 
native music and folk dancing in the va- 
rious sections of the city occupied by dif- 
ferent European races. 

The New York program, all in all, was 
one to make history and is likely to exer- 
cise a powerful effect upon the future, lo- 
cally and, elsewhere. 








ENGLAND’S SUCCESSFUL WOMEN COMPOSERS 





A PROMINENT artistic organization in 


London is the Society of Women 


Musicians. Mme. Liza Lehmann is its 
president, and she believes that it will do 
much useful work. 

Though Great Britain may not be amu- 
sical country, women composers of British 
birth have within the last twenty or thirty 
years produced much good music and their 
numbers increase yearly. Dr. Ethel Smyth 
perhaps should head the long list. 

For many years, says the New York 
Sun, she was a prophet without honor in 
her own country. Her operas, “Fantasie” 
and “The Wreckers,” were given on the 
Continent, her chamber music and sym- 
phonies were played there also, but Eng- 


land would not give her a hearing till re- 
cently. Now she has honors heaped up- 


on her, she has been made a doctor of 
music, all she does is applauded and she is 
regarded as an important figure in the 
British music world. 

“Dr. Ethel,” as her friends call her, is a 
strong feminist, and is serving a term in 


jail for smashing windows in the suffrage 
cause. A recent composition was the 
“March of the Women,” which is a battle 
song for the suffragettes. She is an at- 
tractive, wholesome looking woman with 
an abrupt manner and a very bright, 
friendly smile. 

Mme. Liza Lehmann’s work is world 
famous. She has probably produced more 
songs and other pieces than any other 
woman composer. She has composed not 
mly the ballad and the solo but also the 
antata, the song cycle and the music for 
one important stage play. 

Mme. Guy d’Hardelot (Mrs. Rhodes) 
was brought up in France at the Chateau 
l’Hardelot and her earliest song was a 
setting of some French words entitled 
Sans Toi.” 

Maude Valerie White’s songs are popu- 
ar throughout England. Her first fame 
ame from “Devout Love,” which was 
ung by Charles Santley, but back in the 
‘os she was winning prizes and scholar- 
hips for musical composition. She does 

tt spend a great deal of time in her Lon- 
lon home, as she does better work, she 

vs, when she is in Sicily, or at Broad 
ay, where she has a house close to that 

' Mme. de Navarro. 

Mrs. Amy Woodforde Finden is one of 

most successful Enolish women com- 
sers. Some 140,000 copies of her song 

‘ale Hands” have been printed and her 

ndian Love Lyrics” are scarcely less 

pular. Of the latter work Mrs. Finden 
lates with great glee that a famous pub- 
sher refused them because they were “so 


ferent” from anything he had handled. 
ther publishers also hesitated to take 
em, and the end was that Mrs. Finden 


iblished them herself, and later the first 
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publisher asked to take over the rights and 
republish them. 

Mrs. Finden began composition at the 
age of 9 with a vong called “Snowdrops.” 
At 15 she published a waltz, and from 
that time on she has worked steadily and 
unceasingly. She is an artist as well as a 
composer and recently designed the cover 
for her cantata “The Pagoda of Flowers,” 
her most elaborate work. Besides Law- 
rence Hope’s “Indian ‘Love Lyrics” Mrs. 
Finden has used some other Oriental 
poems by Major Fraser and some verses 
by the American poet Charles Hansen 
Towne. 

Hope Temple (Mme. Messager) recently 
wrote to a friend saying: “I am afraid 
that ‘Old Garden’ of mine is a good deal 
overgrown by weeds.” Since she married 
Mr. André Messager, who was her teacher, 
she has practically ceased composing, but 
her ballads, “In an Old Garden,” “Colin 
Deep” and “In Sweet September” are still 
popular. 

Florence Allitson is among the workers 
for the society for women musicians. She 
is a composer whose output is very small, 
as her health is not good; but her work 
is always melodious and original, and her 
shorter pieces, notably “Since We Parted,” 
are full of lyric beauty of expression. 

Among the newer composers are Teresa 
del Riego, Mrs. Tempe Crawshay and 
Florence Aylward. Mrs. Crawshay has 
written many songs and waltzes, one of 
which, “Carmen Sylva,” is played by most 
of the London orchestras. Her requiem 
at King Edward’s death was accepted by 
Queen Alexandra. 

Miss Aylward’s great success is “Be- 
loved, It Is Morn,” which she wrote in her 
father’s rectory in Sussex. She has had 
no fixed course of musical instruction, but 
at an early age showed a gift for com- 
position. She has made a fine setting of 
Mr. Newbolt’s poem “The Sailing of the 
Longships.” 

Teresa del Riego, on the other hand, has 
had the advantage of an exceptional mu- 
sical education. She always modestly de 
clares that the greater part of the success 
of her song, “Oh, Dry Those Tears!” was 
due to Mme. Clara Butt, who first sang it. 

Still other English song writers are Mrs. 
Adelaide Needham, Ellen Wright, Sybil 
Palliser and Ethel Harraden. 

The youngest of all the feminine band of 
composers is Marjorie Slaughter, daughter 
of Walter Slaughter of light opera and 
musical comedy fame. At nineteen Miss 
Slaughter has gone far in her work. She 
had a charming little operetta produced at 
the Criterion Theater. It was called “The 
Little Wooden Shoe” and met with suc 
cess. A fantasy of hers, “The Constable 
and the Pictures,” has made a second year’s 
tour of the provinces. She has written a 
number of songs which have pleased, “The 
Bashful Boy,” “Berries on a Bramble” 
and “Rockabye.” 

Miss. Slaughter studied music and har- 
mony with her father when she was a 


ehild, and since his death she has worked: 


along her own lines. A Winter or so ago 
she conducted her father’s piece “Alice in 
Wonderland” at the Court Theater and she 
wrote two entr’actes for it, one of which, 
“Wonderland,” is still much played. When 
she was fulfilling her duties as orchestra 
leader she had offers from America to ap- 
pear there as conductor of the same piece, 
for a pretty girl of seventeen in charge of 
an orchestra is a novelty, but her health 
did not permit her to accept any of them. 





TWO PORTLAND MUSICALES 


Oregon Artists Provide Entertainment 
in Fine Programs 


PorTLAND, OreE., June 29.—Several im- 


portant musical affairs have taken place 
during the past week, the principal event 
being the musical tea which Mrs. Edward 
Alden Beals gave on Friday afternoon, 
when about two hundred guests listened 
to a delightful program in which several 
prominent musicians participated. 

Mrs. Beals was most fortunate in secur- 
ing Mrs, Elizabeth Harwas Sullivan, Port- 
land’s popular dramatic soprano, who sang 
the aria, “O Patria Mia” from “Aida,” the 
cycle “In a Brahmin Garden,” by Fred- 
erick Knight Logan, and two love songs 
by L. Bainbridge Crist. Mrs. Frankie 
Richet Walker, whose compositions are 
recognized for their musical worth, gave 
several piano numbers and played the ac- 
companiment for “The Arab Love Song,” 
one of her latest compositions. This was 
sung by Mrs. Nancy Beals-Van Dyke, 
another of Portland’s favorite singers, who 
displayed a beautiful lyric soprano and sang 
with sympathetic expression. Her other 
number was “An Open Secret,” by Wood- 
man. Charlotte Baufield sang three dainty 
songs with charming grace and later gave 
a splendid rendering of “Lieti Signor” 
from “Les Huguenots.” Laura Shay, a 
twelve-year-old singer, received high praise 
for her intelligent rendition of several dif- 
ficult numbers. 

Others appearing on the program were 
Misses Anne Matschiner, Gertrude Hoeber 
and Carol Hand, whose voices blended ex- 
quisitely in two trios; Florence Westen- 
gard, who gave a niano solo in masterly 
style; Melba Westengard and Gertrude 
Hoeber, whose violin numbers gave a pleas- 
ing variety to an exceptionally fine pro- 
gram. 

On Saturday afternoon Mrs. N. P. Sor- 
ensen gave a musicale with a splendid pro- 
gram. This introduced Master Gordon 
Soule, a real musical prodigy whose piano 
playing astonished all who heard him; 
Carol Hand, contralto; Christine Ander- 
sen, reader; Emma _ Sorensen, soprano; 
Mrs. Etta Warren, pianist, and Hazel 
“oung. 

Mrs. Imogene Harding Brodie presented 
five advanced pupils in a recital on Thurs- 
day evening. Those appearing on the p-o- 
gram were Muriel Williams, lyric soprano; 
Mrs. Henry William Metzger, dramatic so- 
prano; Margaret Haussman, mezzo so- 
prano; Lucille Parker, contralto, and Rea- 
tha Fowler, contralto. Mrs. Brodie received 
general praise for her excellent work with 
these pupils. Ae ee 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond Gives Recital in 
Illinois 


MonmoutH, Itv., July 6—Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond gave one of her entertaining pro- 
grams here on June 26 before a very ap- 
preciative audience. The recital was held 
under the local management of Thomas H. 
Hamilton. This was Mrs. Bond’s first ap- 
pearance in Monmouth, but she has long 
heen popular here on account of her songs. 
The program consisted of Mrs. Bond’s in- 
terpretation of several of her poems and 
songs, including “Just A Wearyin’ for 
You,” programmed by request, and “I Love 
You Truly.” 


Boston Pianist on Sightseeing Tour in 
Norway 


Edith Thompson, the prominent pianist 
and teacher of Boston, departed on June 
27 for Norway, where she will spend the 
Summer in travel, returning to America 
the latter part of August. 





RHODE ISLAND CHORUS 
IN THE ‘‘ BEATITUDES”’ 


Paul Althouse and Other Artists Aid 
Fine Oratorio Performance by 
Peacedale Society 








With Jules Jordan in Rhode Island— 
From Left to Right: Charles Norman 
Granville, Jules Jordan, Bertha Kinzel, 
Paul Althouse 


PEACEDALE, R. July 8—The Peace- 
dale Choral Society, an organization with 
a musical history which extends back about 
twenty years, recently performed César 
Franck’s “Beatitudes” with the assistance 
of men from the Boston symphony, Jules 
Jordan conducting, and as soloists Bertha 
Kinzel, soprano; Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, baritone, and Paul Althouse, tenor. 

The chorus, under Mr. Jordan, main- 
tained its reputation for good choral work 
and performed the difficult numbers in the 
“Beatitudes” with excellent effect. Miss 
Kinzel displayed a good voice and sang her 
parts effectively. Mr. Granville has a bari- 
tone of fine quality which he uses with ex- 
cellent judgment. Mr. Althouse, the tenor, 
has a remarkable vocal equipment and sang 
his role with assurance and authority, win- 
ning great applause. 


Eighteenth Century Program at Briar- 
cliff 


BriarcLirF Manor, N. Y., June 7.—The 
Sunday evening concert m, Briz ircliff Lodge 
engaged an excellent array of talent to- 
night and attracted a large audience. Eight- 
eenth century compositions furnished the 
program. Albert Quesnel, tenor, sang songs 
of the period and Frances Pelton Jones, 
harpsichord soloist, in appropriate costume, 
played compositions of the same era. The 
Briarcliff Sextet assisted. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH 


CONDUCTOR 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 





STEINWAY HALL 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Mt. Vernon Place 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
ENDOWED, the Conservatory offers every advantage for musical culture 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 2d to Aug. 


13th 


EONS, Organ, Composition, Harmony, Singing, Solfeggio, Public School Courses, Etc. 


SINGLE STUDY, $10 to $30. 
ne for Classes Now Belng Made. 


CIRCULARS MAILED. 
Practice Pianos and Organs Avaliable. 





cme SCHNITZER 


PIANIST 


Alfred Kalisch, critic of the London World, April 30th, 1912, says: 
“Germaine Schnitzer was welcomed as one of the most artistic female pianists of the day.” 


Third American Tour, January to April 15th, 1913 


Baldwin Piano Used 


Exclusive Management, HAENSEL & JONES, OnefPEast 42d Street, New York 


cecCLE Ms FQ ECHR E’N)& pianist 


Personal Address: 100 W..7ist St. CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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MAGGIE TEYTE A DEVOTEE OF THE MOTOR CAR AS THE VACATION HOME OF A PRIMA DONNA 














LIFE on a motor car has been the vacation existence of Maggie Teyte, the Eng- 
lish singer, after her Spring appearances in Paris, London and on the Riviera. 
Being always original, Miss Teyte scorned the usual facilities of the traveler, and 
on her trip to the Isle of Wight, at the Whitsuntide holidays, she bundled her be- 














superintending the landing of her car at Ryde, on the Isle of Wight, while the left 
hand photograph shows Miss Teyte in a meditative mood upon her arrival at Ports 
mouth. Another event in the singer’s vacation was her penetrating the recesses 01 
the famous grotto at Dargilan, France, and the central picture discloses Miss Teyt« 








longings, automobile and all, on board the boat which was to carry her to that 


channel island. 


In the righi- hand picture above, the diminutive soprano is seen 


in the Pagliacci-like costume worn by the tourists who undertake this characteristi 


bit of sight-seeing. 





POPULAR SONGS BAD, INSISTS GEORGE HAMLIN 





More Degenerate To-Day than 
They Ever Were—An Answer 
to Mr. Farwell 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


Referring to the article entitled “The 
Popular Song Bugaboo,” by Arthur Far- 
well, which appeared in the issue of July 6 
of MusicaL AMERICA, in which contradic- 
tion was made to my statement that “flood- 
ing the country with cheap, trashy music 
impedes the progress of art,” I take this 
opportunity to emphasize what I regard in 
the light of a truism. 

Mr. Farwell declares that popular music 
is like the soil, that art music is like the 
tree which springs from it and that the 
former is indispensable to the latter. I can- 
not agree with his statement that musical 
art and popular music are distinct and sep- 
arate. Music is music the world over and 
the only distinction between popular music 
and art music is a matter of education. 

Mr. Farwell’s illustration of the tree 
growing up among weeds is not apt. Those 
who are familiar with all which springs 
from the soil know that cultivation wipes 
out rank growth, and vice versa. 


Naturally ages will elapse before the 
world is educated completely to the appre- 
ciation of all that is best in music, but the 
fact that the rule is proved in a few cases 
points to its doing so ultimately in all cases. 
Musical art is a big term and does not 
mean Wagner and Beethoven alone, but 
everything that pertains to good in music, 
fromr the simplest folk melody up to the 
grandest symphony and still more to be 
revealed to mankind as it advances. The 
mechanical musical contrivances of to-day 
are the greatest educators the world -has 
ever seen and are proving daily that edu- 
cation in music, as in all things, means the 
elimination of all that is base and trivial. 

Mr. Farwell’s position seems most incon- 
sistent, for, while he declares a distinction 
between “popular” and “art” music and 
relegates them forever to separate spheres, 
he states that the placing of good music 
among the people will cultivate the desire 
and appreciation of the best in music, or, 
in other words, “art’ music, among those 
in whom the higher consciousness had not 
been awakened. 

I have not sought to inveigh against pop- 
ular music, as such, and that it has value 
I will not deny. “Chean, trashy music” was 
specified in the Evening Mail interview in 


question, and trash is always trash no mat- 
ter in what forms it exists. It is always 
worthless and often noxious unless dis- 
posed of. Mr. Farwell overlooks the fact 
that there is music of a depraved nature 
that is malevolently conceived and has a 
wide and powerful influence; that this mu- 
sic is at present rife in every part of the 
United States. The “primitive melodic- 
rhythmic sense” is sated with this insidious 
brand of song. It is my firm belief that 
many an undiscovered Beethoven, Wagner 
and Liszt has trashy music to thank for his 
obscurity. Musical nature may become 
truly perverted, just as a highly imaginative 
reader may injure his brain by constant 
perusal of “cheap, trashy” fiction. 

Naturally, common music, the music of 
the people, must come before the classics; 
but this proves all the more conclusively 
that the latter as dependent upon it must 
suffer by any degeneracy thereof, There is 
ample proof that the most familiar song 
of the day, that which is further-reaching 
at this hour than any classic ever written, 
is degenerate. It does not compare fa- 
vorably even with the popular song of two 
years ago, and it is as far from the status 
of “The Banks of the Wabash” and “Mandy 
Lee” as the Harlem is from the Rhine. 

I have been correctly termed an optimist 
regarding the future of music, but I con- 
sider that the song of the people as most 
widely administered to-day justifies the 


term “rotten” assigned to it. 
If the soil is impoverished the tree can 
not thrive. GrorGE HAMLIN. 
Lake Placid, N. Y., July 8, ror2. 





Pizzetti’s Nearly Completed “Fedra” to 
Have Boston Premiére 


MILAN, June 25.—Ildebrando  Pizzetti 
has completed the music of two acts of th: 
operatic adaptation of D’Annunzio’s trag 
edy of “Fedra,” and the work complet: 
will be given to Sonzogno, as publisher, 11 
October. It will have its first performance: 
next season in Boston. There is a sym 
phonic prelude to the first act of the opera 
and a choral prelude to the last 

— Fr. 





Gift to Musicians’ Club 


At the monthly meeting of the Board o 
Governors of the Musicians’ Cluh of New 
York on Monday evening, July 8, a gif! 
that will mean much to the members of tli: 
club was presented by Charles H. Ditsor 
head of the Oliver Ditson Company. | 
consists of the entire series of. volume: 
known as “The Musicians’ Library,” bou: 
in cloth, and is in a mission cabinet, sp: 
cially made by the Tindale Cabinet Con 
pany. The presentation was made b 
Joseph 'M. Priaulx, manager of the Ne 
York branch of the Ditson house, and ther 
was an enthusiastic reception of the gi! 
on the part of those present. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


$f 3 BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Grand Prix Paris, 1900. The Grand Prize 
St. Louis, 1904. 


The Baldwin Piano 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


The Baldrvin | 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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